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A SYSTEM OF DESCRIPTIVE PHONOLOGY 


CuHarRueEs F. Hockett 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


[The paper delimits the field of descriptive phonology, formulates a system 
thereof, and briefly points out some of its implications.] 


1. Linguistics is a classificatory science. The starting-point in such a science 
is to define (1) the universe of discourse and (2) the criteria which are used in 
making the classifications. Selection and preliminary ordering of data deter- 
mine the RANGE of analysis; the choice of criteria fixes the LEVEL of analysis. 
In linguistics there are various ranges, discussed in §2, and two basic levels, 
PHONOLOGICAL and GRAMMATICAL, each with subdivisions. The phonological 
level is the subject of this paper.! 


2. The universe of discourse of any linguistic study is a set of utterances. It 
is necessary, therefore, to define the term ‘utterance’ and the limits of the vari- 
ous types of sets. 

2.1. An UTTERANCE is an act of speech. An act of speech is an item of human 
behavior with certain physiological and sociological characteristics. 

2.11. The physiological characteristic of an act of speech is that it occurs in a 
specific locus of a human body: the respiratory tract and the mouth, rarely (as 
in esophagal speech) the stomach. 

2.12. Not all the events in this tract are utterances. All the behavior of a 
human organism is BIOPHYSICAL: it is subject to physical and biological analysis. 
Certain acts are, in addition, BrosociAL.2 A biosocial act is one which (1) is 
determined ultimately by the life-history of the individual in a given social 
group, (2) functions directly or indirectly as a stimulus for the behavior of 
others and of the actor himself, and (3) does this in a manner similarly deter- 
mined by the life-histories of the individuals involved. 

Utterances are biosocial. A sneeze occurs in the same area; it may function 
as a stimulus for others, and it may do this in a socially determined way, but the 
source of the sneeze is purely physiological. Therefore a sneeze is not biosocial, 
and is not aspeech act. On the other hand, a cough in our society, where it may 
be an indication of polite embarrassment, or a belch in some parts of Africa, 


1 The present paper derives from the phonemic systems of Bloomfield, Sapir, Trubetzkoy, 
and their followers. It owes most to Bloomfield, though rather to the methodological rigor 
of his work than to his phonemic theories. Apart from published material, the writer’s 
chief stimulus has been his correspondence and discussion with George L. Trager and Ber- 
nard Bloch. He owes thanks also to Morris Swadesh for many suggestions in the past; to 
Mary R. Haas for specific criticism of the present paper; and above all to Bloch for advice 
and active assistance in giving the paper its final shape. 

Many of the principles here set forth are illustrated and applied to the problem of Eng- 
lish vowels by G. L. Trager and B. Bloch, The Syllabic Phonemes of English, Lane. 17.223- 
46 (1941). For a general bibliography on phonemic theory, see fn. 1 of that article. 

2 Albert P. Weiss, A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior?; Columbus, 1929. 
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where it shows appreciation to one’s host, fulfils all the requirements of biosocial 
behavior, takes place in the proper portion of the body, and must therefore be 
considered an act of speech. This does not mean that such events cannot be 
proved to have a marginal status (§2.22). 

2.2. Range varies from one linguistic investigation to another. A large ran- 
dom sample of the speech-acts of some one individual over a period of a few 
months will afford a safe basis for the description of the speech behavior of that 
one individual for that short period. When a number of such specific studies 
have been made, more or less completely, in a single community, one can gen- 
eralize therefrom to describe the typical behavior of the whole community. But 
in any case only statistical sampling is possible, and the resulting description will 
always be incomplete. 

A particular universe of discourse is subject to certain ORDERINGS. Those 
orderings which are made before the criteria of classification are applied may be 
termed EXTRA-SYSTEMIC. Those which result from the analysis itself are INTRA- 
sysTEMIc. Finally, some of the latter have extra-systemic implications and 
may be termed MIXED. 

2.21. The material may be ordered with respect to time. Thus if one classes 
together those utterances that were produced in January, and those that were 
produced in February or a year or ten years or a century later, the result of 
analysis will be to show the change in speech behavior during that time. Such 
treatment is termed HISTORICAL. Similarly, if the material is ordered with 
respect to geography or social status, the resulting analysis is synchronically 
COMPARATIVE, indicating the difference between the English of Michigan and 
that of Rhode Island, or between that of carpenters and that of sailors. 

But historical and comparative study implies first the completion of DESCRIP- 
TIVE analysis of each of the temporally or spatially or socially grouped ranges of 
material. Descriptive procedure establishes the fiction that the various utter- 
ances to be dealt with have no temporal or spatial or social order. This fiction 
is valid only when the time or space or social span covered by the material is 
relatively small; it breaks down, for instance, when we take our records of Old 
English as a single unordered set. If the actual course of change in speech 
behavior through time be pictured as a curve, then the approximation of descrip- 
tive technique to the actual situation can be represented by a tangent to the 
curve at a given point. 

2.22. The English interjection pst does not conform to the statistically most 
frequent phonetic and grammatical habits. These facts, which are only re- 
vealed by analysis of the data, show the marginal character of the interjection. 
It is this type of evidence which puts conventionalized coughs and belches in 
their proper place, though as a matter of procedure the linguist may choose to 
predict this result and exclude such items from consideration at the very be- 
ginning. 

2.23. It may turn out that a randomly selected sample of speech-acts from 
some individuals includes forms from two (or more) distinct languages or dia- 
lects. It is the analysis itself which shows this, since it makes clear a clustering 
of the material around two (or more) norms. Therefore this ordering might be 
termed intra-systemic. But careful examination reveals that the social situa- 
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tions in which one set of forms is produced are different from those in which the 
other set occurs. The ordering is therefore not purely intra-systemic, but 
mixed. These statements hold likewise for styLisTic contrasts, involving such 
things as tempo or the difference between he arrived prematurely and he came too 
soon. 

2.3. It will be assumed in the rest of this paper that the set of utterances to be 
handled descriptively is homogeneous enough to require none of the kinds of 
ordering just described. 


3.1. Since speech acts are biophysical, they are subject to biophysical analysis 
and classification. The technique of doing this will here be called a-PHONETICS ;3 
a-phonetic analysis uses physiological and acoustic procedures, with the neces- 
sary symbolic devices—charts, diagrams, and a-phonetic transcription. 

3.2. An oscillograph record of the stream of speech shows it as a continuum. 
Articulatory analysis, on the other hand, shows it as segmented.’ An examina- 
tion of articulation reveals a concurrent sequence of motions or phases of rest of 
the various organs of the speech area. If a cross section be taken of the stream 
of speech at a given moment, each of the organs concerned is seen to have at 
that moment a specific functional status; for example, the lungs are pushing, the 
vocal cords are drawn apart, the entrance to the nasal passage is closed, the tip of 
the tongue is just leaving the alveolar ridge, the lips are open. A moment later 
the situation will be different. 

3.3. Obviously, the different organs do not change from one functional status 
to another always at the same moment; the statuses overlap. A diagram can 
be made of any articulatory sequence, with horizontal lines showing the function- 
ing of the several organs; the temporal cross section is represented by a vertical 
line cutting through all the horizontal lines. A CHANGE-POINT is any point at 
which any organ changes from one type of function to another. The segment 
between two successive change-points is an a-sOUND. In deciding just where 
to draw the lines representing change-points there is some ambiguity, but it 
turns out that this does not matter for phonological purposes. 

3.4. An a-sound is nothing more than the simultaneity of the functionings of 
the various organs. But for terminological reasons it is convenient to speak of 
these functionings as qualities, rather than as things or events; the initial sounds 
in peat and beat® share the quality of having the lips closed. All such qualities 
may be termed a-PHONETIC ELEMENTS. 


4. The next step is to describe the classification of all the utterances of a de- 
scriptive range into PHONOLOGICAL EQUIVALENCE CLASSES. 
4.11. Two utterances which have approximately the same elements in the 


3 The term ‘phonetics’ has two distinct meanings in current usage, unfortunately not 
always kept clearly apart. To avoid coining one or two completely new terms, this paper 
uses the expressions a-phonetics and 6-phonetics for the two different meanings. 

4 Kenneth L. Pike, A Reconstruction of Phonetic Theory; University of Michigan diss., 
1941. This is the purest treatment of a-phonetics known to the writer; most of the a-pho- 
netic material here presented is taken from Pike’s work. 

5 Phrases in the form ‘the initial sound in beat’ are to be taken as shorthand for the logi- 
cally correct but cumbersome ‘the first sound of an utterance consisting of the word repre- 
sented in traditional orthography as beat’. 
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same arrangement are said to be a-PHONETICALLY SIMILAR. This is, of course, 
a matter of degree. 

4.12. Two speech acts are BIOSOCIALLY EQUIVALENT *f they are produced 
under similar conditions and act similarly as biosocial stimuli. This, also, is a 
matter of degree. 

4.2. Phonological equivalence involves, generally, the two factors of a-pho- 
netic similarity and biosocial equivalence. The correlation is not absolute, and 
an examination of the limiting cases will clarify the general situation. 

4.21. a-phonetic similarity is not measurable in the isolated case, but only in 
the light of a careful examination of all the material. Thus the Spanish words 
sur and sud both mean ‘south’. Furthermore, the a-phonetic difference between 
sur and sud is slight. Nevertheless the total set of utterances of these words 
constitutes two phonological equivalence classes, not one; for although in this par- 
ticular pair of sets the contrast between the final consonants is biosocially irrele- 
vant, in other pairs, say sed ‘thirst’ and ser ‘to be’, the same difference is bio- 
socially important. 

4.22. If a number of utterances of the English word meat and a number of 
meet be examined,® the following facts are revealed: (1) The a-phonetic differ- 
ences between the various cases of meat and those between the various cases of 
meet cover the same range. No phonetician, and no native speaker of the 
language, could tell by listening to successive utterances of the two words which 
of them was involved in any particular utterance. (2) The biosocial nature 
of the various cases of meat is fairly constant, and so is that of the various cases 
of meet; but (3) the biosocial nature of the cases of meat and of meet are different. 
Thus it is seen that biophysical similarity does not necessarily imply biosocial 
equivalence. In a situation of this kind the forms constitute a single phono- 
logical equivalence class. 

4.3. An utterance, by definition, begins and ends with a pause. Sometimes a 
consecutive portion of one utterance is phonologically identical with all of 
another except for the absence of pause at one or both of its ends. The term 
PHRASE may be used to subsume both utterances and such portions of utterances. 
It is convenient to extend the definition of phonological equivalence class so that 
its members are phrases instead of utterances. 

4.4. In further classification on the phonological level, one transcription is 
used to denote ambiguously any member of a phonological equivalence class. 
Such an ambiguous name, which denotes an indefinite single member of a speci- 
fied class, is termed in logic a variable. So the transcriptions ['s1j] and /s{j/ are 
variables.’? Phonological analysis is not concerned with anything which differ- 
entiates the various members of an equivalence class. 


6 It is assumed that all the utterances involved have the same prosodic features; meat? 
and meat! are of course phonologically different. 

7 Transcriptions used in this paper are of two kinds, which it will be necessary to keep 
rigorously distinct. Phonemic transcriptions are enclosed between diagonals; 6-phonetic 
transcriptions are enclosed between square brackets (a-phonetic transcriptions do not 
occur). This way of distinguishing the two kinds of transcription is adopted from the ar- 
ticle by Trager and Bloch (see fn. 1). 
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5.1. An a-phonetic element which recurs in a certain position in all the mem- 
bers of some equivalence class is a DISTINCTIVE element. To this there is one 
exception: an element which is constant in all the members of the RANGE is not 
distinctive. Thus the peculiarities of one person’s voice are eliminated, if the 
range includes only his utterances; if it includes more, the differences of voice 
quality give rise to an intra-systemic ordering which has extra-systemic signifi- 
cance in that it serves to identify the speaker—a mixed ordering. 

A distinctive element is distinctive wherever within the range it is found, even 
though in some positions it is sometimes present, sometimes absent. For 
example, in English, aspirate release of stop consonants is a distinctive element, 
since it occurs always after the first consonant of put or tack or keep; at the end 
of those same utterances the aspiration is sometimes present, sometimes lacking. 
Since this variation is subphonemic, even though it involves the presence or 
absence of a distinctive element, it may be termed FREE VARIATION. 

An element which is nowhere distinctive is NON-DISTINCTIVE. Non-distinctive 
elements are always found tangled up with distinctive ones, but are no more 
significant linguistically than is any other concurrent action of a speaker, such 
as scratching the nose or gum-chewing; they are simply harder to get rid of. 

5.2. By going through all of the equivalence classes of a range it is possible to 
list all of the distinctive elements that occur. But this is not enough, for it 
turns out that some things which have been treated a-phonetically as elements, 
and which prove to be distinctive, are constantly associated in groups of two or 
more, one appearing wherever the others do. Where this is true, the two or 
more elements clearly constitute a single unit, one of the minimum units into 
which the utterances of the range may be analyzed. These units are termed 
FEATURES; like elements, they will be treated terminologically as qualities. 

The determination of features and of the positions in which they occur is the 
business of B-PHONETICS. 

5.21. For the determination of features the method of contrastive pairs is 
useful. It is well known that in many languages minimal pairs in the traditional 
sense are rare. Let us suppose for a moment that in English pairs like weave : 
wife, fought : vat, peach : pine were plentiful, but that there were very few like 
fat : vat, peep : pipe. Such a situation would not hinder analysis; for it is easy 
to see that part of the difference between weave and wife recurs in fought : vat, 
another part in peach : pine. 

Indeed, in English as it actually is, the a-phonetic elements which make up 
the contrast between fat and vat are not bound up exclusively with any other 
a-phonetic elements found in that pair, any more than the [v] of weave is bound 
up with the [ri], or the [f] of wife with the [aj], in the hypothetical case given 
above. In sip: zip the contrast is made by the same elements which make it 
in fat : vat, but in a different context, while in fat : sat one of the elements com- 
mon to fat and vat is changed. 

For this reason the term ‘contrastive pair’, meaning any pair between which 
there are differences in a context of similarity, any pair usable for the listing of 
features, is used here instead of the traditional term ‘minimal pair’. 
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5.22. In some English dialects stops are either voiced and lenis (bzd) or voice- 
less and fortis (pit). In others some stops are voiced and lenis (bid), others 
voiceless and fortis (pit), still others voiced and fortis (matter). In the first case 
voicelessness and fortisness, two separate a-phonetic distinctive elements, 
constitute a single feature, as do voice and lenisness; in the second case voice- 
lessness, voice, fortisness, and lenisness are all separate features.® 

It is perfectly possible +:at within a specified range, element a should be found 
only in connection with element b, but that element b should also be found else- 
where. In this case both elements a and b are features. Constant reciprocal 
association is necessary before two elements can be termed a single feature. 

5.31. When all the features have been determined and listed, they are subject 
to several classifications. Most of these must wait until later to be introduced 
(§8), but one is important here. 

Features which clearly follow each other in the stream of speech are SEG- 
MENTAL. Those which clearly extend over a series of several segmental group- 
ings are SUPRASEGMENTAL. Thus the positions of articulation of the final two 
consonants in crypt are segmental, while the modes of articulation, voiceless and 
fortis, are suprasegmental. 

5.32. A B-souNnD differs from an a-sound in the following two particulars: 
(1) Only distinctive features are concerned in the characterization of 6-sounds. 
(2) A suprasegmental feature is treated as a B-sound in itself, and the segmental 
phases which it covers are regarded, without the superimposed feature, as 
independent $-sounds. Thus, like features, 6-sounds fall into two classes, 
segmental and suprasegmental. For example, the final two consonants in crypt 
constitute five B-sounds. The three segmental ones are characterized respec- 
tively by the features of bilabial stop closure, apical stop closure, and aspiration. 
The stop character of the first two is not continuous from one to the other (as it 
is in chapbook), and so is not a suprasegmental feature. The suprasegmental 
B-sounds are absence of nasality and the fortis-voiceless character of the group. 
In addition, the entire utterance has the suprasegmental 6-sound of loud stress, 
and this characterizes also each of the segments at the end of the utterance.® 

5.33. Among features which are suprasegmental one can distinguish between 
those which are always so and those which are sometimes segmental. In beat 
the final consonant consists of two segmental B-sounds, [t‘], each of which is 
characterized by several features; the first 6-sound has apical position, stop 
closure, voicelessness, fortisness, and lack of nasality. So voicelessness and 
fortisness are not always suprasegmental, as they are in crypt. On the other 
hand, loud stress never accompanies a single segmental phase in English, and is 
therefore always suprasegmental. 


6. The difference between a 6-sound and a PHONE is that a phone is a member 
of a phoneme. Phones are again of two main kinds, segmental and supraseg- 


8 Examples from English in the rest of this paper are from the writer’s dialect, which is 
of the second of these two types. 

9 On the phonemic interpretation of English stress see Trager and Bloch, The Syllabic 
Phonemes of English, Lane. 17.226-9. 
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mental; the latter class is subdivided into ACCENTUAL and JUNCTURAL. Whereas 
a B-sound may be sometimes segmental, sometimes suprasegmental, a phone is 
always one or the other; what is 6-phonetically segmental may prove to be 
phonemically suprasegmental, and conversely, since this classification for phones 
depends on function as well as on 6-phonetic character. Nor do the borders 
between segmental phones necessarily coincide with those between 8-sounds: a 
single phone may include two or more adjacent 6-sounds, and conversely. 
PHONEMICS is the analysis of 8-phonetic material into phones, and the classifica- 
tion of the phones into phonemes. 

6.1. A PHONEME is a class of phones determined by six criteria. (1) Sm1- 
LARITY: if a and b are members of one phoneme, they share one or more features. 
(2) NON-INTERSECTION: any phone which shares this feature or set of features 
is a member of the phoneme.” (3) CoNTRASTIVE AND COMPLEMENTARY DISTRI- 
BUTION: if a and b occur in corresponding positions in utterances of different 
equivalence classes, they are members of different phonemes; if a and b are in 
complementary distribution (i.e. if they occur in mutually exclusive positions), 
they may be—though they are not necessarily—members of the same phoneme. 
(4) CoMPLETENEsS: every feature characterizing each 6-sound must be con- 
sidered in making the classification; every 8-sound must be all of or part of or 
more than some single phone; and every phone must be a member of a phoneme. 

These first four criteria might still permit several alternative classifications. 
The danger of arbitrary procedure is obviated by the two other criteria. 

6.11. (5) PatrerRN conGRuITY: two contrasting 6-segments (single 6-sounds 
or groups of such sounds) which occur in simila 6-phonetic environments are to 
be analyzed as having similar structures; either they are both unit phones, 
members of different phonemes belonging to the same functional class, or else 
they, are similar clusters of two or more phones. This statement emphasizes the 
importance of structural parallelism: like function, like structure. But when 
such structural parallelism is absent, 6-phonetic parallelism between two sets of 
B-phonetic segments may afford a basis of parallel analysis (see §7.33). 

6.12 (6) Economy: if several different analyses equally satisfy the other 
requirements, that which establishes the smallest number of phonemes is the one 
to be preferred. This is a corollary of the general scientific principle that the 
simplest description which accounts adequately and accurately for all the facts 
is to be preferred. 

6.2. A HOMEOPHONE is a class of phones such that all members of the class are 
characterized by all the features that characterize any one member; obviously 
all the members of a homeophone will belong to the same phoneme. An ALLO- 

#PHONE is a class of phones such that all are members of the same phoneme and 
occur in similar B-phonetic environments (the same position). 


7.1. The first two criteria of phonemic analysis may be illustrated by English 
/p/. Every /p/ is characterized by fortis articulation, voicelessness, lack of 
nasality, labial position, stop closure, and some other features. /p, b/ share the 


10 On the problem of intersection see Bernard Bloch, Phonemic Overlapping, American 
Speech 16.278-84 (1941). 
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features of non-nasality, labial position, and stop closure, /p, b, m/ the features of 
labial position and stop closure, /p, t, k/ the features of fortis articulation, 
non-nasality, and stop closure; but /p/ does not share ALL of its constant features 
with the members of any other phoneme. 

7.2. It is not necessary to illustrate contrastive and complementary distribu- 
tion, except to discuss what may be termed PARTIAL COMPLEMENTATION." Of 
the Spanish” phones /r, f/, only the latter occurs initially, only the former in 
syllable-final;"* both are found medially between vowels or after /d, b, k, t/. 
In the contrasting positions the units /r/ and /f/ are of course phonemically 
distinct, and it is impossible to regard the latter as a geminate cluster of the 
former, since it patterns like a single consonant. In the position where there is 
no contrast, the type of trill is in each case more similar to [r] or to [Ff] of the 
contrasting positions, and the phonemic membership is determined accordingly. 
The simple statement of distribution made above gives the facts without any 
complications; any talk of neutralization or cancellation or archiphonemes" 
confuses the facts without adding anything. 

7.31. In the following two examples, certain single B-sounds, such as [i*], are 
regarded as constituting two phones. 

In Winnebago," long vowels [i-, e*, a°, 0°, u'] are found under the same condi- 


11 Another problem, that of multiple complementation, has been discussed by W. F.- 
Twaddell, On Defining the Phoneme 30-2 (Lana. Mon. No. 16, 1935) and Lane. 12.54-6 
(1936); but this problem is not a real one. Ifa phone a in a certain position is in comple- 
mentary distribution with two other phones 6 and c, and is phonetically similar to both, 
either (1) both a and b or both a and c can be unambiguously assigned to the same phoneme, 
or else (2) a, b, and c are members of three separate phonemes. 

(1) The stop in English spin (voiceless, fortis, unaspirated) is in complementary distri- 
bution with both the stop in pin (voiceless, fortis, aspirated) and the stop in bin (voiced, 
lenis, unaspirated). In §7.1 we have defined /p/ as characterized by fortis articulation, 
voicelessness, and some other features; this definition unambiguously includes the stop in 
spin. 

(2) To illustrate the other possibility we must invent an example, for no real case is 
known to the writer. In a certain language, /i/ and /e/ are found in contrasting positions 
everywhere except before /n/; before /n/ there is a vowel phone which is exactly half-way 
between /i/ and /e/ and which occurs nowhere else. The latter vowel shares with /i/ and 
/e/ the distinctive feature of palatal articulation, but does not share the feature of inter- 
mediate tongue-height with any other phone. If these statements include all the relevant 
facts, then the cases of the intermediate vowel (in spite of its limited distribution) consti- 
tute a separate phoneme. Certain dialects of English in the South, where pin and pen are 
homonyms, may require this analysis. 

12 Spanish data are from Navarro-Tomés, Manual de Pronunciacién Espafiola*, Madrid, 
1932; G. L. Trager, The Phonemes of Castillian Spanish, TCLP 8.217-22 (1939); and the 
writer’s observations. 

13 Variations of sonority may occur a-phonetically ; 8-phonetically these may be distinc- 
tive or not. The terms ‘syllable’, ‘nucleus’, and ‘non-syllabic’ are used here only on the 
phonemic level, to designate a grouping of phones which is useful in describing the pho- 
nemics of a particular language. Where nothing is said to the contrary, it is assumed that 
points of syllable division are non-distinctive, or that they are definable in terms of the other 
features involved. 

14 See N.S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie 206-18 (Prague, 1939). 

16 Winnebago data are from Amelia Susman. 
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tions as rising and falling diphthongs such as [je, ja, jo, ae, aj]. These are all 
contrasting units, and there are no further types, such as [ii] different from [i-] 
or [ig] different from [je]. Pattern congruity requires either (1) that all the long 
nuclei, homogeneous and heterogeneous, be treated as separate unit phones, or 
(2) that each be regarded as a cluster of two short phones, thus /ii, ee, aa, 00, 
uu, ie, ia, io, ae, ai/. Economy demands the acceptance of the second analysis, 
which sets up only five vowel phonemes (plus three nasal ones not considered 
here), whereas the first demands about thirty. 

In Kickapoo" there are four vowel phonemes; /i/ includes [i, j, i], /o/ includes 
[o, w, y], and the four long nuclei are geminate clusters. Thus [e-hki-ka-powa:- 
towe’ki] ‘where Kickapoo is spoken’ is /eehkiikaapooaatooeeki/. There is no 
ambiguity in the phonemic orthography: [w] does not occur before /o/, nor [j] 
before /i/; so that /ooii/, for example, is always [owi'] and never [o’ji]. 

7.32. In the following example, two successive segmental £-sounds are treated 
as constituting a single phone: [t‘] = /t/. 

In English, fortis stop types occur with and without following aspiration. The 
possibility that the aspiration may be a part of the following phone is eliminated 
by its occurrence where no phone follows, as finally in put, tack, keep, though 
here it is variable. If this aspiration is a phone in itself, either the cases of it 
constitute a separate phoneme, or they are members of the same phoneme which 
includes also the 8-phonetically distinct but similar independent aspiration 
of hat. The cases of it cannot constitute a separate phoneme, since the depend- 
ent aspiration is in complementary distribution with the independent aspiration 
and is 6-phonetically similar to it. Therefore such a form as pin is either /phin/ 
or /pin/. But the aspirated stops are, at each point of articulation, in comple- 
mentary distribution with the unaspirated (except in final position, where there 
is free variation between the two types); and furthermore, the aspirated stops 
participate in clusters like other 6-sounds that are clearly unit phones, not like 
B-sounds that are clearly clusters: [p‘] behaves (patterns) like [p] and [b], not 
like [ps, bz, sp]. Therefore pin is /pin/, and the other aspirated stops are like- 
wise unit phones, members of the same phonemes that include the unaspirated 
fortis stops. 

7.33. In Old English there were ten syllable-nuclei that were B-phonetically 


The members of the two sets can be paired off so that the terms of each pair 
differ only in length and presumably in some minor qualitative ways. There 
seems to be no functional difference between the short and the long: both occur 
in stressed and in unstressed syllables, checked and unchecked, etc. But neither 
is there any functional classification which goes against the short-long grouping. 
In the absence of a functional classification to support or deny the 6-phonetic 
grouping, the latter may be taken as a basis for analysis; the longs may be 
analyzed in one way, the shorts in another. Just what the analysis is in detail 
is not certain; probably there are ten vowel phonemes and two accentual 
phonemes, shortness and length, so that every syllable nucleus is a vowel phone 
plus an accentual phone. 


16 Kickapoo data are from the writer’s notes. 
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When there are both functional classifications and B-phonetic parallelism, then 
the former, not the latter, must be taken as the basis for analysis. Modern Eng- 
lish [a‘, 0°] (as in palm, law) are monophthongs, like the vowels of bet, bit, put; 
but structurally they are like the diphthongs of ride, bait, read, and their analysis 
must reflect the structural fact rather than the phonetic—provided that this is 
possible in a manner that satisfies all the other principles of phonemic analysis.” 

7.4. There are four possible relations between a homeophone and an allophone 
if some phones are common to both. 

7.41. The homeophone and the allophone may be identical: all the members of 
one are members of the other, and conversely. For example, Dutch [g], a mem- 
ber of the /k/ phoneme, occurs only before a voiced consonant in the next 
syllable and never varies with any other 8-phonetic variety of /k/ in that 
position.'8 

7.42. The homeophone may include the allophone and also have members 
which are not in the allophone. An example is English [p‘], the only 6-phonetic 
type of the /p/ phoneme found in phrase-initial before a stressed vowel, but also 
occurring optionally in utterance-final and in some other positions. 

7.43. The allophone may include the homeophone, and also have members 
which are not in the homeophone. In some Spanish dialects /f/ before a voiced 
consonant in the next syllable varies between [f] and [v]; the latter occurs only 
in this position. 

7.44. In some cases, finally, a homeophone and an allophone may intersect 
but each may include phones which are not members of the other. The Spanish 
[f] just mentioned is an example: the allophone includes also [v], and the 
homeophone includes also [f] in other positions. Further, the final consonant 
of English tap may be aspirated or not, and both varieties occur elsewhere. 

These last two paragraphs illustrate free variation, mentioned in §5.1. 

7.5. There is sometimes, in some definable position in utterances, a FREE 
ALTERNATION between phones that must be assigned to different phonemes. 
In some dialects of Spanish, for instance, there is free alternation between /d/ 
and /r/ before a stressed vowel, as in pedir ‘ask’ and parar ‘prepare’. This is 
different, of course, from free variation between phones of different homeophones 
but the same allophone. 

Free alternation is a matter of phonemics because the conditions for the 
alternation can be given in purely phonological terms. In some other dialects 
of Spanish such words as pedir have either /d/ or /r/, but such as parar have 
always /r/. This is not free alternation, since one cannot predict on phonologi- 
cal grounds alone where the alternation will occur and where it will not; for this 
reason i’ ‘s not part of phonemics, but rather of morphophonemics (a subdivision 
of grammar; see §10.1). 

7.61. In the following example, a segmental 6-sound, [h], is treated as a 
suprasegmental phone. 

In early classical Greek,” there were two accentual phones which may be 


17 It is possible; see Trager and Bloch, Lana. 17.237-41. 

18 Willem L. Graff, Language and Languages 41 (New York and London, 1932). 

19 Greek and Latin data are from E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin?; Linguistic Society of America, 1940. The phonemic analysis of the Greek breath- 
types is G. L. Trager’s. 
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termed breath-types; they may be written respectively with /‘/ before the vowel 
and with zero. Syllable nuclei bearing the aspirate breath-type occurred in 
phrase-initial, after initial and medial /r/, after initial and medial /p, t, k, pt, 
kt/, and after /m, n, 1, r/ when these were preceded by /p, t,k/. The phonetic 
influence of the aspirate breath-type on the vowel itself is not known. An initial 
aspirated vowel had an aspiration before it; a preceding /r/ was probably 
voiceless; preceding voiceless stop had aspirate release, even if /m, n, 1, r/ or 
another voiceless stop intervened. Thus orthographic doris, dws, dé, 
dpatw, Ovqcxw, POdvw, pew, Oappos were phonemically /‘éstis, p‘ods, pl‘éks, 
pr‘ddsoa, tn‘ediskoa, pt‘Anoa, r‘éoa, t‘drr‘os/.” 

There are two other possible analyses; one does not satisfy the criterion of 
pattern congruity so well, though it gives fewer phonemes, and the other, though 
it satisfies pattern congruity, gives several more phonemes. The first is to 
consider the aspiration as a separate segmental phone (which could be written 
/h/) wherever it occurs; this would require the recognition of such clusters as 
/phth/, for which there is no pattern at all. The other is to consider aspiration 
a separate segmental phone except where it accompanies the trill or a voiceless 
stop, and to set up as separate phonemes the classes of aspirated stops and trill— 
four additional phonemes. This is feasible because the dependent and the 
independent aspiration were probably 6-phonetically distinct, though similar. 
The drawbacks to these two analyses lead one to accept instead the treatment 
first given above. 

7.62. In the following examples a 8-sound which is generally suprasegmental, 
or at least on the borderline, is treated as phonemically segmental. 

In Winnebago there is a single consonant phoneme in each stop or spirant 
position, which is represented in different environments by phones with different 
B-phonetic features. The first member of a cluster of two obstruents (stop or 
spirant) is voiceless; if it is a stop it is aspirated unless followed by /h/. The 
second member of such a cluster, unless it is /?/, is slightly voiced, unaspirated, 
and lenis. Thus /p, pt, h,?, ph/ are [p‘, p‘d, h, ?, p].22_ Thecrucial case is /p?/, 
B-phonetically [p’] (glottalized [p]): here two segmental phones correspond to 
two overlapping features. 

In Takelma” there is a single set of stops and spirants, occurring initially, 
medially, and finally; clusters of two, including those with /h/ or /?/ as first 
member, occur initially and medially, and those with /?/ as first member occur 
finally. As first member of a cluster, a stop other than the glottal stop is 
aspirated (as is the latter in such a cluster in final position); as second mem- 
ber it is unaspirated and lenis. Thus /hp/ is [p], and /p/ is [p‘]; /?p/ is [p’] 


20 The transcription of vowels represents the phonemic analysis by G. L. Trager and the 
writer; its correctness is irrelevant to the validity of these examples. The phonemic nature 
of zeta is not known. 

21 Our traditional predilection for treating [p] as a unit and [p‘] as a cluster can only lead 
us astray in dealing with Winnebago; for the former here patterns like a cluster, the latter 
like a unit phone, and the habitual voicing of the second member of clusters explains quite 
adequately how /pha/ is [pa]. A similar comment applies to the example immediately 
following. 

22 Edward Sapir, Takelma (in Franz Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
vol. 2; Washington, 1922). 
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initially and medially, [?‘p‘] finally. Here again two overlapping features, 
glottalization and oral stop closure, are treated phonemically as segmental. 

7.7. A suprasegmental phone has a DOMAIN, defined as the type of sequence 
of segmental phones which it covers. Thus the domain of English stresses and 
ancient Greek breath-types is the syllable nucleus. This does not mean that 
only phones of that particular group are 6-phonetically affected, but that the 
limits of the 6-phonetic influence of the suprasegmental phone can be described 
in each case in terms of the segmental phones involved. When the starting point 
of the influence, or its end point, is not so determinable, it may be called pETER- 
MINING, and there must be some device in the phonemic orthography to record it. 

The beginnings and endings of utterances, where there is by definition the 
B-phonetic feature of leaving a pause or starting one, are also characterized in 
some languages by special features, such as typical intonations, stresses, quanti- 
ties, or other features of sonority. These same features are in some cases found 
within the utterances, accompanied by shorter pause or by none at all. The 
segmental and other suprasegmental phones adjacent to such points will be 
accompanied by these differences, and will not sound the same as they do else- 
where within utterances. Under such circumstances, the analytical principles 
will frequently demand that these accompanying features be extracted from their 
context and set up as independent suprasegmental phones. In other cases the 
same principles will lead instead to a greater differentiation of the other phones. 

A suprasegmental phoneme is JUNCTURAL if each member phone has a deter- 
mining starting-point (or a determining end-point), and if either (1) every 
utterance begins (or ends) with a member of the phoneme, or (2) the phoneme is 
one of a contrastive set such that every utterance begins (or ends) with a phone 
which is a member of one of the phonemes of that set. 

The fact that a junctural feature may be constant at the beginning or at the 
end of an utterance does not mean, according to the criterion of §5.1, that it is 
non-distinctive. For it occurs elsewhere in utterances, at points where it is 
not common to all the utterances of the range, and must therefore be regarded 
as distinctive wherever it is found. . 

7.71. Winnebago syllabic nuclei consist of a single vowel or of a cluster of two 
vowels. Each nucleus occurs in two types, stressed and unstressed; the preced- 
ing consonants are also influenced by the stress, but this influence is determined, 
not determining. The vowels can be arranged in the order /i, u, e, 0, a/; those 
to the right are ‘stronger’, those to the left ‘weaker’. If a cluster of two phones 
has identical vowels, the distribution of stress, 6-phonetically, is even; if the 
vowels are different, the stronger vowel—whatever the order of the two—bears 
the greater part of the stress. The nucleus types are thus /a, 4, aa, 4a/, as in 
/hapé/ ‘he waited for him’, /haapé/ ‘I waited for him’, /hath4/ ‘he sees him’, 
/hathdak/ ‘he sees him moving about’ ; the domain of stress is the syllabic nucleus 
as a whole. 

In classical Greek, on the other hand, where also the nuclei contain either one 
vowel or certain clusters of two or three, the domain of the accent (which 
a-phonetically may have been either stress or pitch, though probably it was the 
latter) was a single vowel. The nucleus types were /a, 4, aa, 4a, a4/, written 
a, a, G, G, a. 
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In some languages (perhaps Japanese) the situation is like that in ancient 
Greek except that both members of the nucleus may bear the accent, giving the 
nucleus types /a, 4, aa, da, a4, 44/. 

7.72. The domain of an accentual phone is not necessarily nuclear. In 
Potawatomi” there are two contrasting accentual situations, which may be called 
fortis and lenis strength. The domain of fortis strength is a single obstruent 
(here /p, t, ¢, k, s, 8/) or a cluster of two or more obstruents. The starting-point 
of influence is determined: it is the first obstruent of the group, preceded by the 
beginning of the phrase, by a vowel, or by a non-obstruent consonant. The end- 
point is determining, for /s‘s/ and /ss’/ are different. A syllable beginning with 
a fortis obstruent or cluster is more strongly accented than one beginning with a 
lenis obstruent or cluster or with a non-obstruent consonant. In utterance-final 
there occur fortis non-syllabics, lenis obstruent non-syllabics, and non-obstruent 
non-syllabics, as well as vowels. Thus, although fortis strength has both nuclear 
and marginal 6-phonetic effects in some positions, the fact that in phrase-final 
it has only marginal implications means that its domain is marginal. It is an 
accent, not a juncture, since it is not constant in phrase-final and since it does not 
belong to a contrastive set of which one member is found in every phrase-final. 

7.73. There may be also accentual phones which have the entire syllable as 
domain; the tones of Chinese and Thai may belong here. 

7.74, Junctural phones are not matters of grammatical segmentation, though 
a junctural situation may define phonological segments which are of grammatical 
significance. English examples will show the type of correlation that may exist; 
in the following transcriptions™ a juncture phone that might be called ‘drawl 
release’ is indicated by a hyphen: syntax /sintaks/ : tin-tax /tin-taéks/; mistake 
/mistéjk/ : Miss Tait /mis-téjt/; psychological /sajkewlahjikol, sajkalaéhjikol/ : 
psycho-logical /sijkaw-lihjikel/; minus /m4jnes/ : slyness /sl4j-nes/; conquered 
/k&hpkerd/ : Concord (place name) /k&hp-kerd/; a board, aboard /abérd/. 

7.75. In Czech there seem to be three independent junctural phones: pause, 
here written with zero, since it occurs before the beginning of the phrase; loud 
stress, here written with a raised tick; and point of onset of stress, here written 
with a space. All three are found at the beginning of an utterance; the second 
and the third together are found at some points within utterances; and the third 
alone, without the loud stress, is found infrequently at points within the segment 
between two loud stresses. Orthographic nevime o tom ani vy ani jd ‘we do not 
know that, neither you nor I’ may be transcribed as /'ne vjiime 'o tom 'anji 'vi 
lanji 'jaa/.2 

7.76. Our phonetic information for Latin is defective, but it seems quite possi- 


23 Potawatomi data are from the writer’s notes. 

24 The phonemic transcription of English here used, including the marking of stress and 
juncture, follows the practice described by Trager and Bloch. An acute accent over a vowel 
symbol denotes the loud stress, a circumflex the reduced loud, a grave the medial; absence 
of a mark denotes the weak stress. 

25 A. Mazon, Grammaire de la langue tchéque; Paris, 1921. The cited phrase occurs in 
§161; stress is discussed in §6. The transcription given here is certainly erroneous on 
several points, but the junctural indications are probably correct. The writer has not 
heard Czech himself. 
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ble that the stress in early classical Latin was not an accent but part of a junctural 
phone. It can be located mechanically if certain borders are assumed. Gram- 
matically these borders are clear, but without adequate material it is impossible 
to tell whether they were also phonological or not. In later times, however, 
when such words as viginti, trigintd, audit, adhiic no longer followed the penulti- 
mate rule, we may be certain that the stress was an accent, as it was in Vulgar 
Latin and is in those Romance languages which maintain it. 

7.8. Sometimes when a 6-sound contrasts with the absence of that sound, the 
absence is phonemically simply zero; in other cases it also is a phone, of the 
same structural class as the presence of the 6-sound. The interpretation 
depends on the presence or absence of parallelism in the function of the two. 
The two features of shortness and length in Old English (§7.33) parallel each 
other in their function, and so if either is an accent, both are. In ancient Greek 
(§7.61) aspiration and its absence parallel each other, with differences; both are 
accents. Winnebago stress does not parallel the absence of stress: every utter- 
ance contains a stress, but some do not contain any unstressed nuclei; therefore 
the stress is an accent, its absence is not. The pitch (or stress) of classical Greek 
isasimilar case. In Potawatomi the fortis strength has a determining end point, 
but the lenis strength does not; only the former is an accent. 

7.9. One of the types of segmental features which it is easy to overlook is 
hiatus. Hiatus is not a-phonetic zero, nor need it be non-distinctive; if it is 
distinctive it may be a phone, not simply the absence of a phone. 

7.91. In Potawatomi the absence of a consonant in phrase-initial and certain 
positions within the phrase patterns like the presence of a consonant. This 
absence of a consonant is describable a-phonetically as consisting sometimes of 
hiatus, or point of sharp syllable division, sometimes of a glottal stop. Because 
of its patterning, this must be set up as a consonantal phone. 

In German there is a similar ‘absence of a consonant’ which often is a-phoneti- 
cally a glottal stop, but sometimes just point of onset of stress. But in German 
this distinctive feature turns out to be part of a junctural phone, not a segmental 
phone in itself. 

In English the same thing exists, with the same analysis as in German; 
a-phonetically there is the difference that the ‘absence of a consonant’ is much 
less frequently a glottal stop, more frequently just point of onset of stress. 

7.92. A good case of relevant hiatus is found in Delaware. Here there is a 
consonantal phone which may be written /?/, since there is no contrasting glottal 
stop, and which patterns like /h/. These two occur initially before a vowel 
and medially between vowels, and the latter also occurs in a medial geminate 
cluster. Both occur as first members of clusters when the second member is a 
stop. In all these positions /h/ is [h]. Initially and medially /?/ is hiatus; 
before a stop it is a short phase of closure at the point of articulation of the stop 
that follows, so that /?p/ is [p']. The preaspirated and long stops occur only 
medially, and they are the only medial non-syllabics (except /hh/) which cannot 


26 Observed by the writer in a class under C. F. Voegelin at the Linguistic Institute of 
1939. Voegelin’s orthography for Delaware is quite unambiguous and therefore perfectly 
satisfactory for the collection of texts, though it does not agree with the present analysis. 
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be divided into an occurrent final plus an occurrent initial. This suggests that 
these two sets of non-syllabics have parallel structures. It is not possible to 
analyze the long stops as geminates, because various real geminates occur 
initially and medially, doubly released in the case of stops. No other analysis 
than the one here given conforms to pattern congruity, except by the introduc- 
tion of many more phonemes. The parallelism between /?/ and /h/ is disturbed 
only by the presence of the cluster /hh/. 

It is also quite possible that hiatus in Sanskrit, between words and within such 
words as titaii ‘sieve’ and prdiiga ‘wagon-pole’, was a phone, not the absence of a 
phone. This would add one consonantal phoneme, but would give only three 
vowels and clear patterns, instead of a larger number of vowel phonemes and 
obscure patterns. There are problems which must still be solved; but if Sanskrit 
hiatus was a phone, we may write /tita?u, pra?uga/, vrihi-yavdu ‘rice and barley’ 
/uriihiiauaau/, and the like.2” 


8.1. A feature which characterizes all the members of a phoneme is DETERMIN- 
ING for that phoneme; a feature which characterizes all the members of some 
allophone, but not all the members of the phoneme which includes that allophone, 
is DETERMINED. Thus, every English /t/ is fortis, apical, a stop, and non-nasal; 
these features are determining. In phrase-initial position, /t/ is voiceless and 
aspirated; these are determined. In phrase-final position it is sometimes 
aspirated, sometimes unreleased; these features in this position may be called 
indeterminate. 

8.11. A single feature may be determining for one set of phones, determined 
or indeterminate for others. In Spanish, for example, nasalization is determining 
for /m, n, fi/, since these phones are always nasalized; determined for the /o/ 
of conscribir ‘to conscript’, since /o/ in that position is always nasalized, but not 
elsewhere; and indeterminate for the /a/ of mano ‘hand’, since /a/ in that posi- 
tion (between two nasal consonants) is sometimes nasalized, sometimes not. 

8.12. In §7.7 the word ‘determining’ was used in connection with the limits 
of the domain of a suprasegmental phone. It had there the technical meaning 
here assigned to it. The starting-point of the 6-phonetic influence of fortis 
strength in Potawatomi is not constant. In /nos:/ ‘my father’ the fortisness 
begins and ends with the same segmental phone; in /?esp‘an/ ‘raccoon’ it begins 
with the /s/ and ends with the /n/. But the starting-point can always be 
predicted in terms of the sequence of segmental phones involved, and is there- 
fore determined. The end-point of the 6-phonetic influence cannot be so pre- 
dicted. But it can be predicted in terms of an assigned end-point of the 
domain of fortisness; this is constant by definition, and therefore determining. 

8.2. The relation between determining and determined features is of one of 
two kinds; the distinction is a practical one, concerning the method by which 
the various features can be most simply presented. 

8.21. In certain cases a determining feature is a matter of clear-cut alterna- 


37 Whitney, Skt. Gr.® §§125b, 329f , 338e, 353a. Some rule must be establishable, of course, 
to tell exactly when /u/ or /r/ will be consonantal and when vocalic. If it is impossible to 
discover such a rule, then the proposed analysis cannot be accepted. 
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tives: Spanish /d/ is either a stop, as in phrase-initial dar ‘give’, condenar 
‘condemn’, Aldaba, or else it is a frictionless spirant, as in ayudar ‘assist’, sed 
‘thirst’. In this case the terms of the contrast must be given, along with the 
circumstances under which each term is found. The determining feature is 
that Spanish /d/ is a lenis obstruent; the determined feature is that it is a stop 
in a particular position, a frictionless spirant in another position. 

8.22. In other cases the determining feature is a general area, and the precise 
point within the area which is hit by a particular phone is determined, but the 
listing of all the points is difficult or impossible. Thus Spanish /k/ occurs in 
phrase-initial before all the vowels and before /r, 1/; in phrase-medial after any 
vowel or certain consonants, and before any vowel or certain other consonants; 
and in phrase-final at least after /a/. Each of these positions defines an allo- 
phone. The members of the different allophones vary over a relatively small 
area of points of articulation, and the areas of the different allophones intersect. 
The facts are covered adequately by stating that the general position is dorsal 
and that the exact position varies within certain extreme limits according to the 
adjacent phones—more fronted next to front vowels, further back next to back 
vowels, neutral next to consonants. 

But it is essential to include this blanket statement; the variation cannot be 
taken for granted. In Potawatomi, /k/ varies much like the Spanish phone 
just discussed, but over a much smaller range; the accommodation of the point 
of contact to the articulatory positions of adjacent sounds is less than it is in 
Spanish. In Nootka, where there are two distinct dorsal stop positions, giving 
/k, q/, the phone which varies is not the consonant but the vowel, very strik- 
ingly in the case of /i/. 

8.3. Determining features can be classified according to the phones in which 
they occur. In English, bilabial articulation is a determining feature for three 
consonants, /p, b, m/; /p/ has fortis quality as another determining feature, 
which is shared by /t, ¢, k, f, 6, s, §/; /p/ is a stop, as are /b, t, d, ¢, j, k, g/. 
Such an inventory could continue until all the determining features had been 
considered. 

8.31. An ideal diagram of the determining features would have as many dimen- 
sions as there are such features; if the total number of dimensions is n, then any 
n-minus-one—dimensional cross section of the diagram will include all those phones 
which share a particular feature. This can be illustrated for sixteen English 
consonants by setting two such cross sections side by side (with diagonal brackets 
omitted for convenience): 


p t ¢k b d jg 
{6 ss vd 22% 


Those in the same flat cross section have the same strength (fortis or lenis) ; those 
in the same vertical plane have the same point of contact; those in the same 
horizontal plane have the same manner of articulation (stop or spirant). 

8.32. Phones in a single line in a diagram that is so arranged constitute the 
members of & MINIMAL CONTRAST—minimal in that only one determining feature 
is different in the set. The conTExt of the contrast is the complex of determin- 
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ing features that are shared by the set. In a particular context—that is, in 
any particular straight line in the diagram—there may be any number of mem- 
bers of the contrast: a contrast is bipolar, tripolar, and so on. Position of 
articulation in English, for stops, constitutes a quadripolar contrast: /p, t, ¢, k/. 
Strength, for stops, constitutes a bipolar constrast, e.g. /p, b/. 

NON-MINIMAL CONTRASTS are those involving more than a single determining 
feature. DrreEct contrasts are those between phones which share some determin- 
ing feature, e.g. /p : {/; INDIRECT contrasts those between phones which share 
no determining feature, e.g. /p/ and loud stress. 

8.33. It is the survey of the participation of determining features in phones 
that classifies those features in the way suggested by such names as ‘point of 
articulation’, ‘strength’, ‘manner of articulation’, and so on. Sometimes a set 
of determining features belongs to a single class of this kind when from the 
a-phonetic point of view they seem to have no relation. This is probably true 
of lenis strength, fortis-aspirated strength, and glottalization for stops in Navaho. 

8.34. The suborganization of phones in different contexts need not be parallel. 
In the diagram given above, the organization in the fortis plane and that in the 
lenis plane are parallel, but the organization in the stop plane and in the spirant 
plane is not: different points of contact are involved. Vowel articulation and 
consonant articulation are contrasting determining features in English; but the 
subdivision in the consonant cross section of the total diagram is nothing at all 
like that in the vocalic cross section. 

8.35. If one flattens out the ideal multi-dimensional diagram of determining 


features and phones, so that it appears as a series of two-dimensional tables, 
the result is a phonologically accurate diagram which superficially resembles the 
more haphazard ‘tables of sounds’ to be found in many of the older treatises on 
specific languages, in Trubetzkoy’s Grundziige der Phonologie, and elsewhere. 


9.1. When determining features are classified according to their participation 
in phones, the result is also a classification of phones according to the determin- 
ing features which characterize them. This classification is a matter of 
B-phonetics. 

9.2. The structural classification of phones and phonemes is based on the 
principle that two phonemes belong in a single structural class if their member 
phones occur in similar environments. Every possible environment forms a 
test. 

9.21. Spanish segmental phones may serve as an example. The vowels /i, 
e, a, 0, u/ are distinguished from the consonants in constituting the domain of 
the stress; /i, u/ are distinguished from the other vowels in being sometimes 
syllabic, sometimes not, whereas the others are always syllabic; /i/ forms a class 
by itself in that it does not occur unstressed after /fi, 4, j/ before a vowel. Of 
the consonants, /r/ forms a class by itself in that it does not occur in utterance- 
initial; /p, t, k, b, d, g, {/ occur before /r/ in the same syllable, the other con- 
sonants do not; /p, k, b, g, {/ occur before /1/ in the same syllable; /t, k, b, d, 
6, s, n, r/ occur in utterance-final. And so forth. 

9.22. The structural classification of phonemes in Spanish shows very little 
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correlation with the 6-phonetic classification of the phones. Thus /p, t, k, b, d, 
g, {/, which form a structurally defined set, include the voiceless stops except 
/é/, the lenis obstruents except /j/, and one member only of the fortis spirants. 
The set of occurrent finals /t, k, b, d, 6,s,n, r/ includes miscellaneous members of 
several 6-phonetic groups. 

A similar situation exists in English. The 8-phonetic contrast between /f/ 
and /v/ is minimal, while that between /f/ and /6/ is not minimal, though direct. 
But the structural contrast between /f/ and /v/ is entirely comparable to that 
between /f/ and /5/: /f/ participates in initial clusters, while the other two do 
not; /f/ occurs before /t, s/ in final clusters, /v/ and /6/ only before /d, z/. 
. Other structural facts show the same relation.” 

In some languages there is a much closer connection between 6-phonetic 
groupings and structural groupings. In Polish and German, for instance, the 
voiceless obstruents occur in final position, the voiced obstruents do not.” 


10. This completes the presentation of the principles of phonology. There 
are three comments to be made about phonology as a whole. 

10.1. The criteria for grammatical classification are (1) recognition of mor- 
pheme, word, and construction, and of the borders between them, (2) the pho- 
nemic shape of morphemes, words, and constructions, and (3) biosocial function, 
or meaning. The third is used in determining the first. The branch of grammar 
which deals with the phonemic shape of morphemes, words, and constructions, 
without regard to their meaning, is MORPHOPHONEMICS. 

It is important to recognize that the criterion of biosocial function used in 
grammar is not at all the same as the criterion of biosocial equivalence used in 
phonology. The latter involves only the observation of whether two situations 
are the same in general outline, whereas the former involves extensive analysis 
of situations. There is no circularity; no grammatical fact of any kind is used 
in making phonological analysis. 

From these definitions it follows that phonological analysis is necessary, though 
not sufficient, for the completion of grammatical analysis. Grammatical work 
is carried on, of course, in cases where phonological information is incomplete, 
either slightly deficient as it is for Old English, or sadly inadequate as for ancient 
Egyptian. But many of the gaps and ambiguities in such grammar have their 
source directly in the lack of complete phonemicization, and the recognition of 
that fact clarifies the issue as much as it can be clarified. 

10.2. It has not been proved that the phonological system presented in this 
paper is the correct one, or even that there is just one correct phonology. The 
writer has attempted to satisfy six requirements which seem essential for a correct 
system, but which no other system that he knows of completely fulfills. (1) 
Range and criteria must be accurately and unambiguously defined. (2) There 
must be no mentalism. (3) The terminology must involve no logical contra- 


28 See the exhaustive structural classification of English non-syllabics in Bloomfield’s 
Language 131-4 (New York, 1933). Bloomfield establishes 38 overlapping sets defined by 
the occurrence of consonants singly and in clusters. 

29G. L. Trager, La Systématique des phonémes du polonais, Acta Linguistica 1.179-88 
(1939). 
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dictions; terms defined as variables, class names, and quality names must be 
consistently used in those values. (4) No material should be excluded which 
might prove to be of grammatical importance, and none should be included which 
cannot be of grammatical importance. (5) There must be no circularity; 
phonological analysis is assumed for grammatical analysis, and so must not 
assume any part of the latter. The line of demarcation between the two must 
be sharp. (6) The way should be left open for the introduction of any criteria 
whatsoever on the grammatical level, barring mentalism. 

10.3. Analytical procedure is a trial-and-error process, in which the analyst 
makes successive approximations. He gathers phonological and grammatical 
material at the same time, though he may emphasize now one, now the other. 
He makes errors of omissitx, and commission, and later corrects them. At 
certain stages he may work by ‘feelings’, but later he substitutes rigorous criteria. 
Finally the correct statement of the material emerges. In this, the organization 
depends on what is most efficient for the particular language concerned; if the 
source material is a body of written records, the very defects of the record may 
condition the order of presentation. 

Thus neither the process of analysis, nor the presentation of the results of 
analysis, need resemble the general picture of phonology given in this paper. 
The system given here is 8 FRAME OF REFERENCE. If the analyst operates 
constantly in terms of such a frame, being careful not to confuse the distinctions 
made in it, and using terms in logically valid ways, the resulting description is 


the clear-cut, efficient statement of facts which a classificatory science requires. 





IS ARMENIAN AN ANATOLIAN LANGUAGE? 


Wiuu1am M. Austin 
YaLE UNIVERSITY 


[Armenian, like Hittite, Luwian, and Lycian, retains the third laryngeal initially, 
and has no inherited long vowels, no palatal-velar distinction, and no feminine 
gender. These and other archaisms lead to the conclusion that Armenian is an 
Anatolian language and can be compared to more advantage with Lycian and 
Hittite than with the IE languages proper.] 


Armenian, owing to the large proportion of loan words (chiefly Iranian) in 
its vocabulary and to certain obscurities in the historical development of its 
phonology, has never held an important position in Indo-European comparative 
grammar. In the last century it was elevated from the status of a Persian dia- 
lect and was conventionally classed with the IE satem dialects, but on the basis 
of surprisingly scanty evidence. It is said to be one of the few branches of the 
parent stock to retain the original distinction between & and 6. Other dis- 
tinguishing features of the language, such as its lack of distinctive vowel quan- 
tity and of the feminine gender, are usually thought to be innovations. 

It would not be too surprising, then, if a language so weakly characterized 
and so sadly neglected should turn out to have been incorrectly classified. I 
beg my readers to bear this in mind while examining the evidence submitted 
below. 

The feature of Armenian that first suggested a relatively close relationship 
to Hittite was the hitherto unexplained initial h of certain words that in 
Hittite show initial }. They are the following: 

Arm. hav ‘grandfather’ has been connected with Lat. avus, etc., but no satis- 
factory explanation of the initial consonant has been available. The discovery 
of Hitt. hubhas (hu-uh-ha-as) ‘grandfather’ has put the question on a new 
plane; we now know that the Indo-Hittite! word for ‘grandfather’ was xauzos, 
and the natural assumption is that IH z- yielded Hitt. }- and Arm. h-. 

Arm. han ‘grandmother’ goes similarly with Lat. anus ‘old woman’, OHG 
ana ‘grandmother, great-grandmother, ancestress’, Hitt. hannas (ha-an-na-a8) 
‘grandmother’, < IH zanos. 

Arm. hav ‘bird’ is clearly Lat. avis, Skt. ves, vis ‘bird’. If this noun belongs 
with Skt. vdti, Gk. anot ‘blows’ and Lat. ventus, Hitt. hwantas (gen. hu-wa-an- 
da-as, pl. hu-wa-an-te-e) ‘wind’, we have again Hittite evidence for IH initial 
x; the noun stem must be reconstructed IH xwei-/xawi-. 

Arm. hovem ‘I blow’ certainly belongs with Gk. aux ‘I blow’ and Hitt. bwantas 
‘wind’. Here there can be no doubt that IH had 2z- where Arm. has h- and 
Hitt. has #-. So also Arm. hotm ‘wind’, which is the phonetic equivalent of 
Gk. deAAa (< *afed\ua) ‘storm wind’. 

With this material must be combined a number of Hittite and Armenian 


1 This is not the place to argue for the Indo-Hittite hypothesis. Those who reject it may 
perfectly well read IE for IH in this paper. This article represents some of the research 
I did as Sterling Fellow at Yale University in 1940-1. 
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etymologies that involve the equation of Arm. h- with Hitt. }-, but without 
known cognates in other related languages. 

Arm. Hay (pl. Hayk‘) ‘Armenian’ is the form that Hatti (ha-at-tz), the ancient 
designation of the Hittite land, would take as a result of Armenian phonetic 
laws.2 To be sure, the word is a loan in Hittite, perhaps from Hurrian; its 
original meaning was ‘silver’, as we learn from the half ideographic writing 
"®°KUBABBAR-ti = “*"Haitt. Our present suggestion is simply that it be- 
came an ethnic term and as such has remained in use until the present day. 

Arm. hanem ‘I draw’ may be compared with Hitt. han- (ha-a-nt) ‘draw, dip’. 
The narrower meaning of the Hittite word is scarcely an objection to the ety- 
mology. 

Arm. hatanem ‘I cut’ may be connected with Hitt. hatta- (ha-ad-da-a-i, 3d 
pl. ha-at-ta-an-zi) ‘pierce, stick, stab, butcher’. The 7 is a trace of the causative 
suffix (cf. the causative pret. 3d pl. ha-at-ta-an-ni-ir) 3 

Arm. hete? ‘torrent’? may be compared with Hitt. harsiharst (har-#-har-&) 
‘thunderstorm’. 

The words in these two lists justify a strong suspicion that Arm. h- in the 
following three words represents IH z: 

Arm. hot ‘smell, odor’ : Lat. odor etc. (< IH zod-). 

Arm. hov-iw ‘shepherd’ : Skt. avis, Gk. dis, Lat. ovis ‘sheep’ (< IH zowi-). 

Arm. hum ‘raw’ : Skt. dmas, Gk. dpds ‘raw’ (< IH z6m or zoAm-, depending 
on whether the Greek and Sanskrit words contain lengthened grade or full 
grade). 

So many plausible instances of initial h for IH x are remarkable in so small 
an inherited vocabulary as Armenian possesses.‘ This feature in itself is enough 
to suggest a peculiarly close connection between Armenian and Hittite. Fur- 
ther phenomena which strengthen the belief that there was a close connection 
between Armenian and the Anatolian languages are pointed out below. 

The Armenian lack of the feminine gender is matched by Hittite, which 
has but two noun classes, personal and impersonal. 

Armenian, like Hittite, has distinctive forms for the ablative singular. In 
the o-stems this case ends in -oy (as mardoy from mard ‘man’) and for all other 
stems the ending is -é (é represents a closed vowel from ey, as sirté from sirt 
‘heart’.). The endings -oy and -€ come, by Armenian phonetic laws (cf. acé 
‘he leads’ < IH zageti), from -ott and -eti, and these apparently are from -otes 
and -etes, both containing the ablatival suffix -tos of Skt. mukhatas ‘from the 
mouth’ and Lat. funditus ‘from the bottom’, though this ending was rare and 
‘frozen’ in IE. These endings may be identified with the Lycian abl. endings 
-adi and -edi and more remotely with the zero grade of the same suffix (-is) that 
was generalized in the Hittite ablative. No doubt the gen. sg. of the Arm. 
o-stems has -oy from earlier -osyo and one can compare the Lycian gen. sg. ending 
-ahi (Lycian B or ‘Milyan’ -as7). 


2S. P. Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier, Strassburg, 1898. 

3 In view of the fact that the double writing in Hittite indicates a voiceless stop ¢, we 
might expect ¢‘in Armenian. But ¢ does survive in such inheritances as tar ‘distant’ (: Lat. 
trans) and p‘etur ‘feather’. 

4 Some 400 known words; cf. H. Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1897. 
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The Armenian verbal system, like the Hittite, rests principally on two tenses, 
two numbers, and two inherited moods, indicative and imperative. There 
is a subjunctive, but it is totally unlike the subjunctive or optative of IH; it is 
formed by the addition of the -ske/sko- suffix. This suffix occurs in IE, as in 
Skt. gacchati, Gk. yeryvwoxw, Lat. néscé, but its distribution and significance 
is limited; it is called inchoative from a Latin usage, but generally it has no 
special meaning. In Hittite, however, it is appended to any verb and almost 
amounts to a new conjugation denoting a difference in aspect from the un- 
characterized verb, a continuous or repetitive action with no temporal bounds. 
In Hittite the suffix is called ‘iterative-durative’® and generally takes the form 
-eske-, as tarna-/tarneske- ‘put in’, skala-/skaleske- ‘tear’, but arnu-/arnuske- 
‘bring’. Armenian has the identical suffix -2ce (¢ < sk), with -eske- predominat- 
ing, serving as a subjunctive, as berem/bericem ‘carry’, tam/edic¢ (aor.) ‘give’, 
but arnum/arnucum ‘take’. The following examples show the similarity of 
usage between Armenian and Hittite. ku-wa-pt-tt ku-wa-pt-it LUGAL-uS tr-hi-78- 
ki-iz-zt >Dam-na-as-sd-ru-us-Sa QA-TAM-MA wa-ah-nu-us-kdn-zi ‘wherever the 
king designates (?), in that way they turn the Damnassarus gods’. Compare 
this with the Armenian, Yorgam k‘atak'k* ew gewtk* awerescin we ang gewk‘ 
znakicen ‘When cities and villages are destroyed and demons dwell therein’.’ 

Armenian possesses a peculiar archaism in the verb nnjem ‘I undress, go to 
bed’ which finds its parallel only in the Hitt. verb nekuzi (ne-ku-zt) ‘undresses, 
goes to bed’. The IE languages do not have this verb, but only derivatives, as 
Skt. nagnds, NE naked, and Lat. noct-, NE night (originally ‘time of undressing’). 
The Armenian word has the n(7)- prefix seen in nstim ‘I sit down’, and the j 
points to an original ghw which the Hitt. -ku- could also represent and for which 
there is other evidence (cf. Gk. zavvix.ws). 

Finally, and tying up with our first argument for a laryngeal survival, Ar- 
menian has no long vowels, inherited or others. It must be remembered that 
the full grade long vowel (from short vowel + laryngeal + cons.) was a dis- 
tinctive phonological feature of IE. Of course Armenian may have inherited 
long vowels and lost them, but in the light of the other evidence there is nothing 
against the assumption that it never had any. 

An objection to this hypothesis might be grounded on the fact that Armenian 
shows the IE distinction between a and o. But to this it can only be replied 
that a and o are both posited for IH and that Hittite may have lost the dis- 
tinction. Hittite may have had 0, but there was no way of expressing it in the 
cuneiform system of writing. 

The argument might also be raised that Armenian is a satem language, that is, 
that it went through the same phonetic processes as Sanskrit. But there is 
really no evidence for this. Armenian shows palatalization, but then so do the 
Romance languages and many others. IH k and kw gave Arm. sand k‘, [Hg and 
gw gave c and k, IH gh and ghw gave j and g (j before front vowels). For the 


5 Cf. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language 236-38; Bechtel, 
Hittite verbs in -sk-, Ann Arbor, 1936. 

6 Bechtel 63. 

7 Ezekiel 1.24; cf. Meillet, Armenisches Elementarbuch 107 (Heidelberg, 1913). 
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velar series there is no evidence, as s represents the velar k of Skt. rocate ‘lights’, 
Lat. laced, but Arm. loys ‘light’. It may be pointed out that Lycian is ap- 
parently ‘satem’ in the same way, cf. sfita ‘100’ and kadr- ‘4’.® 

In conclusion, let me say that I bring forward this hypothesis with some 
hesitation, for we need much more investigation and much more space to ex- 
pound a phonology that rivals that of Tocharian in difficulty. But it seems to 
me that Armenian is an Anatolian language, that Proto-Armenian belonged 
with Hittite, Hieroglyphic Hittite, Luwian, and Lycian. It was probably 
more closely connected with the last three than with the first. Armenian 
phonology in particular seems to be almost identical with that of Lycian. 
Lycian lost final s as did Armenian; medial s became h, as it must have in 
Armenian before it disappeared; IH k and kw became s and k in Lycian, s and k‘ 
in Armenian. Even the Armenian change of initial p to h is reflected in the 
Lycian writings of hri for pri.2 Surely both Lycian and Armenian should profit 
from a mutual comparison, abortively attempted long ago by Bugge. 


8 Cf. Meriggi in Festschrift fiir Hermann Hirt (Germanen und Indogermanen) 2.257-82 
(Heidelberg, 1936). 
® Meriggi 276. 





THE MIDDLE VERB vidéri 


EpitH FrRANcEs CLAFLIN 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


[The so-called passive of vided is in reality an old middle, corresponding to 
Homeric ecléera:, idéo8a. and meaning from prehistoric times ‘seem, appear’. 
The meaning ‘be seen’ is late, secondary, and very rare. This view, besides being 
in consonance with the evidence of other IE languages having verbs derived from 
the base *wezd-, is confirmed by the occurrence in early Latin of a deponent form 
of vided (Curculio 260-1; Epidicus 61-2). The middle verb vidéri therefore il- 
lustrates and supports the writer’s theory (AJP 48.157-75) that ‘the Latin pas- 
sive is essentially a middle voice’.] 


In his celebrated essay on the Italo-Celtic passive and deponent,! Hermann 
Zimmer makes the following criticism of the views of scholars who would derive 
the Latin passive from an earlier reflexive force of the forms: ‘In den angezogenen 
parallelen (slav. vezq se, lit. vezis ... ) liegt iiberall noch die reflexive bedeutung 
in der sprache vor ... und ist es nicht wunderbar, dass, als das latein sich ein 
medium geschaffen, es sich beeilte, dasselbe sofort ans aktiv abzugeben, ohne 
dass eine spur der medialen bedeutung blieb?”? 

It would, indeed, be strange if this were the case. And those who believe, 
with the writer, that in Latin, as in most other Indo-European languages, the 
passive was simply a semantic development of earlier middle or reflexive forms?® 
should, it seems to me, welcome the implied challenge to produce evidence of 
traces, at least, surviving in the Latin language of the original middle meaning 
of so-called passive or deponent verbs. 

At the present time, to be sure, Zimmer’s whole point of view is quite out of 
date, since all scholars now recognize the existence of inherited middle forms 
both in Latin and in Old Irish.* In fact, the alternative theory of the Italo- 
Celtic impersonal passive in -r,5 though recently supported by contemporary 
scholars,* may be said to be at the moment, if not in total eclipse, at least in a 
kind of Hypothesendimmerung. The most recent comparative grammar in 
this field does not even mention it, but in discussing the passive and deponent 


1 Uber das italo-keltische passivum und deponens, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung 30.224-89 (1887). 

2 Loc.cit. 229. 

3 Cf. my paper, The Nature of the Latin Passive in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 
AJP 48.157-75 (1927). 

4See Lana. 5.237, 238, footnotes 33 and 35, and cf. J. B. Hofmann, De verbis quae in 
prisca latinitate extant deponentibus 2-3, 51 (Greifswald, 1910). Hofmann’s whole treat- 
ment presupposes the origin of the Latin passive and deponent from the IE middle. Cf. 
e.g. such a footnote as that on p. 38, ‘Verbum orior est mediopassivum iam inde ex indo- 
germanicis temporibus’ or such a heading as that on p. 46, ‘Mediales formae verborum 
ceterum active currentium’. 

5 See my paper, The Hypothesis of the Italo-Celtic Impersonal Passive in -r, Lana. 
5.232-50. 

6 Cf. L. H. Gray, Lana. 6.250-2 (1930); W. Petersen, AJP 53.208-10 (1932), Lana. 12. 
171-2 (1936). 
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forms of Latin and Old Irish gives what is practically a résumé of the present 
writer’s views.’ Nevertheless, the acceptance of a sound theory of the develop- 
ment of the Latin passive from the middle voice has been hindered by failure to 
recognize the frequency of verbs of middle significance in Latin. One of the 
commonest of these is the subject of this paper—the middle verb vidéri. 

Vidért means ‘seem’. This is overwhelmingly the commonest meaning in 
Latin literature. In Lodge’s Lexicon Plautinum the only meaning given for 
vidéri is ‘apparére’. Since this lexicon is also an index verborum, this means that 
in all the plays of Plautus Lodge did not discover a single passage in which the 
verb meant ‘be seen’. A similar situation obtains in the Letters of Cicero,’ 
which are of course a mine of the purest Latinity of the best period of Latin 
prose. 

Yet so strongly are we all under the influence of the traditional paradigmatic 
conceptions of the Latin language, with its conjugations neatly arranged in 
parallel columns showing passive forms opposite all the active forms, that in 
Harpers’ Dictionary, for example, the attempt is made to derive the extremely 
common meaning ‘seem’ from the excessively rare ‘be seen’. We are there 
asked to suppose that the common meaning of the passive of vided is derived 
from the late, sophisticated, ‘tropical’ sense of the active: ‘To look at, ... con- 
sider, to think or reflect upon .... Pass., To be looked upon or regarded in any 
manner, i.e. to seem, appear to be or do anything: numquam periculi fuga com- 
mittendum est, ut imbelles timidique videamur, Cic. Off. 1,24,83.’ 

In other words the speakers of Latin, we must imagine, came by a process of 
logical analysis to see that if we act in such a way that we are regarded as cow- 
ards we shall indeed seem to be cowards! Such a view of the semantic develop- 
ment is preposterous. Nor is the passage from the De Officiis cited in its support 
correctly interpreted. What Cicero is saying is that we should never by running 
away from danger act in such a way that we appear to be unwarlike and fearful 
(though we may really be as brave as lions). The only reference given in 
Harpers’ Dictionary for the sense ‘be seen’ in an early Latin author is Varro, 
De Re Rustica 1.2.4: quod sunt regiones inter circulum septemtrionalem et inter 
cardinem caelt, ubi sol etiam sex mensibus continuis non videtur. What we have 
here, however, is a reference to one of those natural phenomena which take place 
independently of human observers: for six successive months the sun does not 
appear above the horizon, whether or not anybody is present by whom it would 
be seen if it did appear.’ 


7 See H. Pedersen and H. Lewis, A Concise Comparative Celtic Grammar 310 (Gottingen, 
1937). 

8 IT looked up forty occurrences of the present tense of videor in all persons in the Index 
Verborum Ciceronis Epistularum (W. A. Oldfather, H. V. Canter, K. M. Abbott; Urbana, 
1938) and found all of them showing the meaning ‘seem’. This meaning was in many 
instances guaranteed by the presence of an accompanying dative and the passive sense 
was everywhere excluded by the context. 

® We are likely to be misled by translations in English, where passives are apt to be 
used to represent reflexive expressions of other languages. Contrast the English rendering 
of this very passage: ‘Since there are regions within the Arctic Circle and at the pole where 
the sun is not seen for six months at a time’ (Roman Farm Management 59, done into English 
by a Virginia Farmer [New York, 1913]), with the French translation: ‘puisqu’il y a des 
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A similar situation exists with regard to the corresponding Greek verb. In 
Greek the base fevd-, apart from the perfect tense, furnishes what are practically 
media tantum with for the most part clearly middle meanings. So in the pres- 
ent, first aorist, and future. Only in the second aorist ¢ef5ov has an active form 
with the meaning ‘see’ developed. Yet so strong is the obsession on the part of 
dictionary-makers that verbs naturally occur in parallel columns with active 
and passive confronting each other, and the middle voice as a kind of after- 
thought,’ that both in Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon! and in 
Cunliffe’s Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect!? the meaning ‘be seen’ is given first, 
with the plain implication that the intransitive senses ‘seem, appear’ and even 
the manifestly reflexive force ‘make oneself like’ are somehow derived from the 
passive. 

It is obvious that this is reversing the natural linguistic development. And 
in fact only one instance is cited from Homer by either Liddell and Scott or 
Cunliffe in support of the alleged meaning ‘be seen’ for the present middle 
eldouar. This occurs in the famous simile in Iliad 8.553-61 in the line: 

méavra dé elderar dorpa, yeynbe SE TE Ppéva rroruny (559) 
If we examine this verse in its context we shall find that there is no occasion 
whatever to take eiderac as meaning ‘are seen’. Since eléerar is perfectly par- 
allel on the one hand to the two middles ¢aiver’ (556) and daivero (561) and on 
the other hand to the so-called second aorist passives (in reality old intransi- 
tives) épavey (557) and ireppayn (558) it, too, should be taken as middle or in- 
transitive: ‘appear, come into view’. 

Moreover, even if eléerac éo7pa were correctly interpreted in Iliad 8.559 as a 
passive expression, this solitary example could hardly be used as a support for 
any theory of the priority in early Greek of the passive meaning of eldouac. 
For this verse is, according to our leading authority on the subject, probably an 
interpolation in the text of Homer.'* 

In fact, the whole notion of the development of the meaning ‘seem’ from ‘be 





régions situées au péle arctique, ot le soleil est six mois consécutifs sans se montrer’ 
(L’économie rurale de Varron 19, traduction nouvelle par M. X. Rousselot [Paris, 1843]). 
The rendering in the modern Latin tongue reflects more avcurately the real meaning of 
the ancient Latin verb-form. 

10 In reality, just the opposite is the case. Cf. J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syn- 
tax’, Erste Reihe 135 [Basel, 1926]: ‘Statt das Passiv als natirliche Seitenform zum Aktiv 
zu betrachten, sollte man sich eigentlich iber das Dasein eines Passivs wundern. Mit 
Recht hat man das Passiv als einen Luxus der Sprache bezeichnet, weil der passivische 
Satz nichts anderes darstellt als die Umkehr des normalen aktivischen Satzes.’ 

11 Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon s.v. (new edition revised by H. S. Jones; 
Oxford, 1925). 

122R. J. Cunliffe, Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect s.v. (London, 1924). 

Georg Autenrieth (A Homeric Dictionary, translated by Robert P. Keep; New York, 
1883) does not make this mistake. Autenrieth rightly recognizes only a middle force for 
elierat, teloaro, and the corresponding participles, and gives no passive meaning for 
the verb at all. Delbriick, also, lists ‘eféoua: erscheinen’ among the media tantum 
(Grundriss! 4.423). 

18 See G. M. Bolling, The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer 115-6 (Oxford, 
1925). 
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seen’ appears unsound, both historically and semantically: historically, because 
it is well-known that in the Indo-European family of languages the middle voice 
is earlier than the passive; semantically, because it is unlikely that the common 
meaning should be derived from a very rare one. It is indeed difficult to see any 
link between ‘be seen’ and ‘seem’. The two ideas are radically different. 

If now we ask what was the probable development of the meaning ‘seem’ from 
the base *weid-, we find an interesting variety of views among scholars as to 
what was the earliest significance attaching to this base. Grassmann,™ basing 
his views on the original identity of the Sanskrit roots 1. wd ‘finden’ and 2. vid 
‘erkennen’, says: ‘Die Grundbedeutung ist “finden”, aus welcher sich die des 
Erkennens als des geistigen Findens entwickelte. Der Begriff des Erblickens, 
Sehens, den die verwandten Sprachen entwickeln, schliesst sich zundchst an 
1. vid an, da das Finden des Vermissten in einem Erblicken des bisher nicht 
gesehenen besteht.’ Walde-Pokorny"® on the other hand envisages just the 
reverse semantic development: “yeid- “‘erblicken, sehen’’, Pf. yoida “habe ge- 
sehen, weiss”, woher die Bed. ‘‘wissen” auch auf andere Formen iibertragen 
wurde. Aus der Bed. “erblicken” stammt “finden’’.’ 

Differing from both of these conceptions is that of Meillet, who finds the 
primary significance of the root neither in the idea of seeing nor in that of finding, 
but rather in the more general notion of knowledge. Meillet says:!* ‘De plus il 
[le latin] recourt 4 la racine *weid- ot le sens de “voir” est un cas particulier d’un 
emploi plus général: *wezd- indique la vision en tant qu’elle sert 4 la connais- 
sance. Le parfait de *weid-, qui exprime un résultat acquis, a le sens de “‘sa- 
voir’ .... Les présents 4 nasale qui indiquent qu’on parvient 4 la connais- 
sance ont en indo-européen oriental le sens de “‘trouver’’.’ While in matters of 
this kind it is difficult to attain certainty, Meillet’s analysis of the semantic 
data seems to me the most profound and penetrating. 

The evidence of cognate nominal forms in Sanskrit, Greek, Germanic, and 
Celtic particularly favors Meillet’s view: Skt. vittéh ‘connu’, Gk. &(¢)co7os 
‘inconnu’, Gothic un-wiss (same sense), Olr. ro-fess ‘scitum est’; Gk. vn-(¢)is 
‘qui ne sait pas’, téuwy ‘qui sait’, (¢)icrwp ‘témoin, qui sait’, téun ‘connaissance’.!” 
Of all this, as Meillet remarks, Latin has kept nothing, but the testimony is 
important when we are considering the origin of the meanings we find in Latin. 
If we may conclude that the idea of ‘knowledge’, or at least a kind of ‘aware- 
ness’, is the proton (to borrow a metaphor from physics) around which the world 
of meanings of the IE base *weid- revolves, then the middle derived from this 
base might naturally come to mean ‘get oneself into the awareness of others’ as 
such-and-such, ‘come into consciousness’ in a certain aspect, i.e. ‘seem, appear’. 

The comparison of Homeric Greek eidera: with Latin vidéri clearly indicates in 
fact an inherited meaning ‘seem’ for middle forms of *weid-. It is highly sig- 


44 See H. Grassmann, Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda 1270 (Leipzig, 1873). 

15 Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen 1.236 (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1930). 

16 See A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine*® 1105 
(Paris, 1939). 

17 Cf. Ernout and Meillet, ibid. 
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nificant that in Greek the common verb derived from the root *fe.d- has in the 
present system no active (ép4w being used instead). In other words, it is in 
this tense a medium tantum. And this ‘only middle’ means ‘seem’. Taken 
with the fact that forms of Latin vidéri which are undoubtedly middle in origin 
bear the meaning ‘seem’, the evidence of Greek eZdero. justifies the assumption 
that the sense ‘appear, seem’ attaching to these middle forms was inherited. It 
is therefore unnecessary, and indeed futile, to seek the precise steps of the 
semantic development from Latin alone. Whatever this development may have 
been, it was doubtless prehistoric.'® 

A number of other facts, which may be briefly indicated, tend strongly to 
confirm the middle character of Latin vidéri: 

(a) The Greek verb ivéa\\ouar ‘appear, seem’ is a nasalised form developed 
from the base *weid- and connected with Skt. vinddte ‘finds’, OIr. finnaim ‘cog- 
nosco’, rofinnadar ‘pflegt zu wissen’. It is therefore cognate with Latin vidéri 
and is a full-fledged deponent.® 

(b) The Latin adjective évidéns ‘qui se voit de loin, évident’ has a marked 
middle meaning. Meillet speaks” of its ‘sens médio-passif’ and compares the 
well-known medio-passive participles vehéns, gignentia, animans, etc. 

(c) The construction of vidéri ‘seem’ when followed by a dependent infinitive 
is personal. Thus we have in Plautus, Capt. 866, esurire mthi videre ‘it seems 
to me that you are hungry’ (not mihi videtur te esurire).24_ This characteristic 
Latin idiom” develops easily and naturally out of an original middle force of the 


18 Professor Franklin Edgerton, in an oral communication, has suggested to me that in 
the case of the Sanskrit verb dréyaie the reverse semantic development has taken place, 
the notion ‘is seen’ preceding that of ‘appears’. With the utmost respect for the distin- 
guished Vedic scholar, I am unable to follow him in this view. 

The earliest meaning of this ‘passive’ form of the base daré we should naturally expect 
to find in the Rigveda. It occurs there only once, according to Grassmann, in 10.146.3: 
uté gava ivadanty uté vésmeva drgyate. In this hymn, dedicated to the Goddess of the Forest, 
AranyAnt, we have a highly poetic and imaginative description of the strange sounds and 
fantasies that bewilder the wayfarer overtaken by nightfall in the forest glades. Griffith 
(Hymns of the Rigveda? 2.589) translates line 3: ‘And, yonder, cattle seem to graze, what 
seems a dwelling-place appears’ (cf. Macdonell’s rendering, ‘A dwelling house appears to 
loom’, Hymns from the Rigveda 82), and Geldner (Rigveda in Auswahl 2.217) interprets 
the apparition with ‘Lianen und Biische erscheinen wie ein Haus’. Similarly, Langlois has 
‘la maison brille 4 la vue’ (Rig-Véda 4.442). Ludwig (Der Rigveda. . . ins deutsche iiber- 
setzt 2.541) actually uses a German reflexive to express the idea: ‘es ist als ob dort rinder 
friszen, wie ein wonhaus sieht sichs an’. 

The natural conclusion would seem to me to be that in the Rigveda drsyate had not yet 
fully acquired its passive value, but might still be used, as apparently it is in Hymn 10.146, 
to mean ‘appear’. The meaning ‘be seen’ would thus be a later development, precisely 
as in the case of Latin vidéri. 

19 Cf. F. Bechtel, Lexilogus zu Homer s.v. (Halle, 1914). 

20 Dict. étym. 312. 

21 This personal use of the various forms of vidéri followed by an infinitive occurs some 
seventy times in Plautus, contrasting with only four or five instances of the infinitive with 
vidétur used impersonally. Cf. G. Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum 868. 

22 Cf. T. K. Arnold, A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition §43 (revised 
by G. G. Bradley; London, 1933): ‘With passive verbs sentiendi el declarandi, such as videor, 
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verb vidéri. The personal interest of the subject in the action is indeed the most 
distinctive nuance of meaning that adheres to the middle voice.* It is almost 
inconceivable, on the other hand, that an original impersonal passive form 
vidétur ‘one sees, it is seen’ could have given rise to the idiom. 

(d) Latin vidi, ‘un perfectum de type archaique’ (Meillet), is in form an an- 
cient middle. Cf. OCS védé ‘I know’. 

(e) Skt. veda, Gk. fotéa is one of the commonest examples of the primitive type 
of IE perfect, which is probably an old middle.” 

(f) The perfect of *weid- existed in Italo-Celtic, to judge by Ir. -fitir, Welsh 
gwyr, Breton goar, Corn. gor ‘he knows’; and these words are all middle in form.” 

(g) Since vided expresses ‘un état’ (Meillet), not an action, it could hardly 
have a passive at all.27_ And in fact true passives of vided are practically non- 
existent in the literature. 

(h) The virtual deponent feidouar, cognate with Latin vidéri, has the same 
pattern as the deponent dépxouar, of kindred meaning: 

feldouar *écvdov fotda 
dépKopar édpaxkov dédopKka® 

Striking confirmation of the middle character of vidéri is afforded by the occur- 
rence in early Latin of two instances of what appears to be the use of the verb as 
a deponent. In one of these (Plautus, Curculio 260-1) we have: 


Hac nocte in somnis visus sum viderier 
procul sedere longe a me Aesculapium 


‘Last night in my sleep I seemed to see Aesculapius sitting a long way off from me.’ 

Here the archaic present ‘passive’ infinitive vidérier is clearly employed as a 
transitive deponent meaning ‘see’ and governing the infinitive clause sedere ... 
Aesculapium. 





“‘T seem,”’ dicor, ‘‘I am said,’’ and similar verbs, the impersonal construction, ‘it seems,’’ 
‘Gt is said,’”’ is not used in Latin.’ 

23 Cf. B. L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to Demosthenes 1.§145 
(New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 1900). 

* Though OCS védé is not, as it stands, an inherited form (cf. E. H. Sturtevant, Lana. 
10.15; A. Meillet, Le slave commun? §335 [Paris, 1934]), it is Common Slavic and I adhere 
to Meillet’s view (loc. cit.) that it contains ‘une ancienne désinence moyenne’, parallel to 
that seen in the Latin type tutudi. I do not follow Meillet in considering the use of middle 
endings in the perfect as being ‘sans valeur spéciale’. Cf. Lana. 15.156. 

26 See my paper, The Voice of the Indo-European Perfect, Lana. 15.155-9 (1939). 

26 Cf. Ernout and Meillet Dict. étym. 1105. For the literature of Irish -fitir and its 
congeners and for a criticism of Zimmer’s theory of its provenance from an original 3d pl. 
active see Lana. 5.241, fn. 52. In any case the r-ending of Sanskrit vidtir is probably 
identical with the IE middle ending -r. Cf. Lana. 15.157. 

27 See Ernout and Meillet 1104, and cf. J. Brunel, L’Aspect verbal et l’emploi des pré- 
verbes 15 (Paris, 1939). 

28 Skt. dr§ also, as a glance at Grassmann’s Woérterbuch zum Rig-veda will show, has a 
decided penchant for the middle voice, with meanings such as ‘sichtbar werden, erscheinen, 
sich zeigen (als)’. Here however the verbal pattern is somewhat obscured by the supple- 
tive relation of dré with pas. 
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In the other instance (Epidicus 61-2) we find, if we may trust the Plautine 
manuscript tradition, a finite form videor used similarly as a transitive deponent 
(= vided), with voltum tuom as its direct object: 

Nescio edepol quid tu timidus es, trepidas, Epidice, ita voltum tuom 

videor, videre commeruisse hic me absente in te aliquid mali 
‘By Jove, Epidicus, you are in a fright and flurry over something; judging from 
your expression, I judge you’ve got into some scrape here in my absence.”?® 


29 Text and translation of the Plautine passages as given in the Loeb Classical Library 
(Plautus, with an English translation by Paul Nixon, vol. 2). 

In an article to appear in AJP 64.1, I have discussed the text of Plautus, Curculio 
260-1; Epidicus 61-2. See abstract in PAPA 71.xxxi-xxxii. 





STATISTICAL PATTERNS IN GOTHIC PHONOLOGY 
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Jellinek! has presented lists of the Gothic consonant-clusters (excluding acci- 
dental clusters resulting from compounding, such as tg), with notations of which 
clusters are found in only one word, but with no other remarks on frequency of 
occurrence. Dewey? has gone a step further with English consonant-clusters: 
from his tables we learn how many times each cluster was found in his 100,000 
words of sample texts. A different kind of frequency is reported in the Twaddell 
study® of one- and two-syllable German words: having analysed the uncom- 
pounded words in a lexicon, he reports the number of different forms in which 
each cluster was found. The Jellinek report gives us no statistical picture in the 
sense intended here; the Dewey count gives us a statistical picture of TEXT 
frequencies; the Twaddell count, of List frequencies. 

The two kinds of statistical picture, taken from the same language, will be 
partly concordant, partly very discordant. In English, for example, [6] occupies 
quite different positions in the two: in texts it is one of the commonest consonants 
and makes up nearly 4% of the length of ordinary texts, but in an unabridged 
dictionary it appears in less than a thousandth of the words and seems to be the 
rarest of English consonants. The relations between these two kinds of statisti- 
cal picture deserve closer examination. 

In a statistical examination of the phonology of the extant Gothic vocabulary,‘ 
the initial consonants and clusters were found to occur, in Germanic words, with 
frequencies as shown in the table, where not only the two frequencies of occur- 
rence are given, but also the ratio T/L between them. 

This ratio is the average text-frequency of the various forms which begin with 
the same cluster. The total frequency of occurrence—the text frequency— 
may be thought of as made up of two components, the list frequency and the 
ratio of the two frequencies, thus: L X T/L = T. In other words, the whole 
use of each cluster can be thought of as made up of two kinds of commonness or 
popularity : it appears in a certain number of forms, and these forms are used on 
the average a certain number of times each. 

Such an analysis of the total frequency is not really arbitrary. One com- 
ponent is a datum from the list of forms; the other component may very well 
reflect a sort of preferential use of words beginning with certain clusters. There 


1 Max Hermann Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache; Berlin, 1926. 

2 Godfrey Dewey, Relativ Frequency of English Speech Sounds; Harvard University 
Press, 1923. 

3 Cf. W. F. Twaddell, Combinations of Consonants in Stressed Syllables in German, 
Acta Linguistica 1.189-99 (1939), 2.31-50 (1940-1). 

4 Fully reported in Statistical Studies in Gothic Phonology, unpublished Wisconsin dis- 
sertation. The original list of Gothic forms and their frequencies was kindly lent by its 
compiler, G. K. Zipf of Harvard University, who is, however, not to be held responsible for 
details of the data presented here, because the list was somewhat modified for this study as 
well as being checked and corrected. 
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seem to be only two possibilities here: either the large T/L ratio of the j- group 
of forms comes from the presence of jah in the list, or else there is a general tend- 
ency towards frequent use of j- forms. Now if we remove jah (4028 occur- 
rences) from the list of j- forms, the new ratio is still far above the average for 
all initial custers, which is 6.74; in fact three more of the commonest words, 
jabat (281), jus (148), and ju (36), have to be removed to bring it down to 6.88. 
But if we should choose 46 forms at random among the 8242 native Gothic 
forms, we should expect to find only one among them with a frequency above 35. 
Thus we see that the list of j- forms has more than its fair share of common 
forms, a fact which is not dependent on the great frequency of any one of them. 


Goruic InrT1AL CoNSONANT-CLUSTER FREQUENCIES 
List T/L Text List 


zero 2166 7.48 16242 gr 33 
] 46 104.00 4782 gl 3 
419 7.04 2947 q 105 

139 16.80 2337 qr 1 

122 2.97 362 344 

281 3.34 938 8 

518 2952 22 

30 36 27 

5 7 99 

5 7 28 

4 6 spr 1 

st 82 

52 str 2 
88 sk 93 
f 309 

8 fr 297 

2 fl 4 

2 b 261 

1322 pr 34 
1 pl 9 

236 pw 12 
77 h 354 
1624 hn 7 
99 hr 32 
dw 8 13 hl 40 128 
g 1314 3917 h 92 790 


Now what sort of clusters are they that begin more than their share of com- 
mon words? To a large extent they are the single consonants, which is not 
particularly surprising. Their other common characteristic is that they are in 
general the same clusters as are found in a great many different forms, which is 
something that we had no right to expect a priori. Of the 25 clusters which 
begin 33 forms or less, all but two (tw and spr) have T/L ratios less than 2.28; 
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while of the other 26 clusters, which begin 34 forms or more each, all but one 
(dr) have ratios greater than 2.28. All the 51 initial consonant-clusters are 
represented by points on Chart I, where the horizontal scale measures the List 
Frequency and the vertical scale measures the T/L ratio, both on logarithmic 
scales. The points form an elongated swarm with a general trend, and the best 
(least-squares) line to represent this trend is the line drawn on the chart, whose 
equation is T/L = 0.52L°°°, The wide scattering of the points corresponds to 
the low value of the correlation, 54%, which is still high enough to be significant 
and means that it is proper to draw such a line, but that it must be interpreted 
cautiously. 

But the final clusters of Gothic forms, as shown on Chart II, present a picture 
of a very different sort, where there is no trend and no reason to draw any line. 
Comparing the two, we see that here the single consonants are pretty well 
mixed in with the clusters instead of being largely separate as was true of the 
initial clusters.** The complexity of a final cluster, then, has little or nothing to 
do with the number of forms ending in that cluster, or with their average fre- 
quency of occurrence; and these two quantities have little or nothing to do with 
each other. A form may end with a consonant-cluster that is not found at the 
end of any other form, and yet this unique form may be very common. The 
statistics of Gothic forms are nearly independent of the phonology of the end 
of the form. 

By contrast with this anarchy, the partial regularity of the data on Chart I 
appears highly significant. True, the points on Chart I are not neatly lined up, 
but neither are they scattered haphazardly as the others are: they form a figure 
which is half-way between a line and a shapeless cloud. That is, of course, the 
meaning of the correlation which was calculated for these points: 54%. For 
initial consonant-clusters, then, this statement is a little more than half true: 
The average occurrences per form, of forms beginning with the same cluster, is 
proportional to the square root of the number of different forms that begin with 
that cluster. More concisely: T/L = kL®°-§° (r = 0.54). And it is possible to 
draw a fairly short curve on the chart which will separate the single consonants 
from the clusters, except for p. It seems as if both L and T/L were somehow 
connected with the complexity of the clusters; and if so, then sw and fr would 
be among the simplest of the clusters, and p ¢ k r among the most complex of the 
single consonants. But of course none of this can be insisted upon—it is all 
subject to the uncertainty implied by the value of r = 54%, not 100%. 

On Chart III are presented the data for Gothic root vowels.5 Here we have a 
pattern like that of the initial consonants, but with the points grouped much 
more closely about the line T/L = kL®-*, The variation of T/L, compared to 
the variation of L, is even less than in the other case: roughly cube-root instead 
of square-root. 

It is not necessary to print the chart for the ‘other vowels’ of Gothic forms— 


48 On Chart II, each unlabeled point stands for a cluster of two or more consonants. A 
number within a circle stands for that many coincident points. 

5 More properly, last stem vowels. From each form we take the last vowel that is not 
part of an ending. 
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all the vowels together except for those reported on Chart III. These other 
vowels show extreme variation in the value of L (from 3 for az up to 7073 for a), 
but only trifling variation of T/L (from 1.60 for ad to 3.46 for zu) ; thus the points 
form a narrow, nearly horizontal band. Once more the three short vowels a7 u 
appear at the right-hand end of the pattern, just as on Chart III. This is at 
least consistent with our former suggestion that these statistics may have some- 
thing to do with a sort of complexity. 

It must be impossible at present to assign any general significance to these 
statements about Gothic vowels and consonants. First other languages must be 
examined, and more discussion is needed. Finding something similar in German 
or English, and something different but analogous in Finnish or Bantu, would 
be a promising beginning, perhaps towards the discovery of a general phono- 
logical law, perhaps merely towards the typology of languages. Meanwhile it 
is at least interesting that German initial clusters,* as shown on Chart IV, behave 
very much like those of Gothic. Here the points group themselves more 
closely (r = 70% as compared to 54% for Gothic) about a line with less slope 
(exponent 0.30 as compared to 0.50 for Gothic). Is this a pattern peculiar to 
Germanic, or to languages with initial stress? Does the lesser slope of the Ger- 
man line have anything to do with a lesser proportion of initially-stressed words 
in German than in Gothic? Such questions are not easy to answer; but until 
some sort of answer is found, we shall not know whether they are worth answer- 
ing or not. 


6 Data extracted from the Wortindex zu Goethes Faust, compiled by A. R. Hohlfeld, 
Martin Joos, and W. F. Twaddell; Madison, 1940. The text of Faust is roughly one-third 
longer than that of the extant Gothic texts, which ought not to make any appreciable differ- 
ence in the appearance of the chart, except that all points are slightly shifted to the right. 





MISCELLANEA 
ROMANCE ETYMOLOGIES 


CARLTON C. RICE, CATAWBA COLLEGE 


1. Meyer-Liibke’s postulation of a pre-Roman *tauna (REW? §8601b) to 
account for Lyonese tona, Forésian towna, Southern French and Waldensian 
tauna ‘wasp, bee, bumblebee’, is plainly erroneous, since all the forms, notwith- 
standing Meyer-Liibke’s explicit assertion to the contrary, can be readily 
referred to Latin tabdnus ‘gadfly’ (REW? §8507). Meyer-Liibke’s objection is 
based solely on the stress and gender of the Romance words; but the shift of 
stress to the first syllable of tabdénus appears also in Sp. tdbano, the change of 
gender also in Sicilian tavana, and both these words are correctly listed by Meyer- 
Liibke among the reflexes of tabénus. The disappearance of the second vowel 
in *tabana (> tauna, towna, tona) may be regarded as regular, tho precisely 
analogous words with ain the penult are rare. Grandgent (Provengal Phonology 
30, §48) says: ‘The unaccented penult vowel that had not already fallen dis- 
appeared, in most cases, in the transition from Latin to Provengal.’ The exam- 
ples given include cglp < céldéphum beside celbe < *colebe < colaphum. 

2. The hesitance with which Meyer-Liibke (REW® §8162) refers Sp. espita, 
espitar ‘tap’ to *pipa is fully justified, the indicated phonology being quite wild. 
The Spanish words appear to contain the same stem as Sp. espiche ‘meat spit, 
sharp-pointed weapon’ (not mentioned in REW’), and to be derived from the 
Germanic stem given in two forms in §8163: Goth. spiuts ‘spit’ (giving Sp. 
espeto along with Neapolitan spite, Bergamascan spet spit, Logudorian ispidu; 
note the varying stem-vowel) and Frankish speut (giving Fr. épieu ‘boar spear’, 
also Lower Engadinian spiout ‘wooden peg’). The sense of espita(r) may, then, 
be supposed to have been successively ‘spit (pointed implement)’, ‘to spit 
(impale)’, ‘to tap (pierce)’, ‘a tap (faucet)’. 

3. The derivation of Ptg. rilhar ‘gnaw’ from a postulated VL *rodiculare 
(Gréber, ALLG 5.239) is rightly rejected by Meyer-Liibke (REW? §7358), who 
sets the word down as a derivative of rédere ‘gnaw’, following Bugge (Romania 
4.368), although this obviously presents great phonetic difficulty. Coelho 
(Dicc. etym. de la lingua portugueza) suggests connection with the stem of Ptg. 
rego ‘furrow’, a postverbal derivative of Lat. rigdre ‘to water’. A VL *rigulare 
‘to furrow’ might perhaps form a defensible phonetic base for rilhar, but it is not 
obvious that the meaning ‘gnaw’ can be developt out of the meaning ‘to furrow’, 
altho a certain resemblance between the two may be admitted. 

I am inclined to derive rilhar instead from a VL *rictulare, a diminutive of Lat. 
ringart ‘snarl’, ppl. rictus. A very close parallel to the assumed semantic shift 
is to be seen in Eng. gnash ‘grind or strike the teeth together’ > ‘bite with grinding 
teeth’. The phonetic development of rictulare to Ptg. rilhar, while not simple, 
seems regular: *rictulare > *rijtulare > *ritlare > *riclare > rilhar. ‘Lat. ct > 
Port. 7t: factum > feito.... The of zt... contracted with a preceding 7... 
dictum > dito’ (Williams, From Latin to Portuguese 84 f.). 
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The postulation of 7 instead of 4 (> ¢) in VL *rictulare (which may not be 
necessary : see below) can be justified by pointing out such VL analoga as *dictu > 
Ptg. dito, and more particularly *cinctu > cinto, *tincta > tinta, *pinctare > 
pintar. Here the closeness of the vowel cannot reasonably be referred to a later 
period, and so Menéndez Pidal (Manual de gramatica histérica espafiola® 262), 
explaining the corresponding Spanish developments, writes tinto TINCTU 
cinto CINCTU to indicate the VL forms *tinctu, *cinctu. I cannot find an 
analogous case of syncope of -ct- + -l-, but on the other hand there appear to be 
no analogous forms suggesting that *rictulare would have become trisyllabic in 
Portuguese. 

After I had proposed this derivation at the 1941 summer meeting of the Lin- 
guistic Society, Professor U. T. Holmes Jr. mentioned OPtg. relhar ‘gnaw’ 
(which seems to obviate the necessity of postulating a close vowel in the first 
syllable of *rictulare) and proposed another etymon for Ptg. rilhar. Lat. 
religare ‘bind back’, an agricultural term attested in Catullus and Palladius, 
takes on the meaning ‘loosen’. The meaning ‘gnaw’ may have developt from 
the sense ‘loosen with the teeth’. Grandgent (Vulgar Latin 112, §263) says: 
‘Intervocalic g before the accent fell in many words in all or a part of the Empire, 
and apparently remained—perhaps under learned or other analogical influence— 
in others ... .’. The examples given include *lidmen beside ligdre. The latter 
word actually appears as liar in both Portuguese and Spanish, and this is set 
down as a regular development by both Menéndez Pidal (Gram. hist.5 108) and 


Meyer-Liibke (Rom. Gram. 1.373). The development recigdre > *relidre > 
OPtg. relhar thus seems quite possible, even regular. 


SHAKESPEARE’S night-rule 
HELGE KOKERITZ, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


[Phonologically rule in the Shakespearean compound night-rule is merely a variant 
of revel; night-rule accordingly means ‘nightly merry-making or diversion’.] 


A good deal of discussion has been bestowed upon the nonce-word night-rule 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, but commentators still disagree concerning the 
basic meaning of its second part, rule. Was it used in the sense of ‘conduct, 
behavior’ or in that of ‘diversion, revel’? No definite answer has so far been 
given. The semantic approach to the problem has landed us in a cul-de-sac and 
has proved of little avail. We shall therefore have to retrace our steps and start 
from scratch, hoping to reach our goal by another route. First, however, a 
brief recapitulation of the discussion will be necessary for a full understanding of 
the question at issue. 

When Puck returns to Oberon after having administered the charm to Lysan- 
der’s eyes, Oberon asks him, ‘What night-rule now about this haunted grove?’ 
(act 3, sc. 2, line 5). NED registers night-rule among the compounds of night 
but supplies no definition. Schmidt, Shakespeare-Lexicon, wisely records the 
two meanings ‘order of the night’ and ‘nightly diversion’, but without any 
discussion. In a lengthy note in his New Variorum Edition (131 f.) Furness 
summarizes the opinions of previous commentators as follows: 
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Night-rule. Steevens: This should seem to mean here, what frolic of the night, what 
revelry is going forward.—Nares: Such conduct as generally rules in the night.—Halliwell 
quotes from the Statutes of the Streets of London, ap. Stowe, p. 666: ‘No man shall, after the 
houre of nine at the night, keep any rule whereby any such sudden outcry be made in the 
still of the night,’ etc. [Dyce’s definition of ‘rule’ applies to this quotation from Stowe, 
and to other examples given by Halliwell, as well as to the present ‘night-rule’. After 
quoting Nares’s definition of ‘rule’, viz. that it is apparently put for behaviour or conduct, 
with some allusion perhaps to the frolics called mis-rule, Dyce adds: ‘I believe it is equiva- 
lent to ‘‘revel, noisy sport’’; Coles has ‘‘Rule (stir), T’umultus’’—Lat. and Eng. Dict.’ 
Whereby we come round pretty nearly to Steevens’s definition of ‘night-rule’ just given.— 
W. A. Wright’s note reads: ‘Night-order, revelry, or diversion. ‘‘Rule’’ is used in the sense 
of conduct in Twelfth N. IL.iii, 132: ‘Mistress Mary, if you prized my lady’s favour at any- 
thing more than contempt, you would not give means for this uncivil rule.’”’’ It is quite 
possible, I think, that here too Dyce’s definition will apply, and that ‘rule’ means something 
more than simply conduct. Malvolio certainly intends to use vigorous language, and Sir 
Toby’s conduct was extremely boisterous.—Ed.] 


Among earlier Shakespeare editors Knight! interprets night-rule as ‘night- 
revel’, adding: ‘The old spelling rewel became rule; and by this corruption we 
obtained, says Douce, “the lord of mis-rule”.’ Hudson’s? definition is oracularly 
ambiguous: ‘Night-rule is such rule as is apt to govern in the night; revelry.’ 
More recently The Aldus Shakespeare® explains night-rule as ‘night-revel’, but 
in The Warwick Shakespeare‘ E. K. Chambers finds this equation fantastic: 
‘This [i.e. night-rule] has been somewhat fantastically regarded as a corruption 
of “night-revel”; but it does not seem to mean anything but “order kept by 
night”’.’ In The [American] Arden Shakespeare,® which is essentially a re-issue 
of the Warwick edition, Chambers’s note remains virtually unchanged, the only 
difference being the translation ‘conduct’ instead of ‘order kept by night’; this 
alteration should probably be ascribed to Edith Rickert, who revised Chambers’s 
text and notes. The so-called New Cambridge Edition‘ all but ignores night-rule, 
referring the reader to the Glossary, where rule is rendered ‘order, discipline’. 
Finally Parrott’s edition’ translates the word ‘diversion for the night’; whereas 
Kittredge’ interprets night-rule as ‘actions in the night’, adding: ‘Rule is common 
in the sense of “conduct”, “way of acting’. So in Twelfth Night, ii.3.132, 
Malvolio calls the revelling of Sir Toby and his companions “uncivil rule’’, i.e. 
“disorderly conduct’”’.’ 

The problem facing us can be succinctly stated thus: Is rule in night-rule a 
semantic development of rule ‘regulation’ (< OFr. riule, reule), or is it a phonetic 
development of revel ‘merry-making’ (< OFr. reveler)? The latter possibility 


1 Charles Knight, The Pictorial Edition of the Works of Shakespeare 1.358 (London, 
1839-43). 

2H. N. Hudson, The Complete Works of William Shakespeare 3.47 (Boston, 1894). 

3 The Aldus Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 107 (New York, 1909). 

4. K. Chambers, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 128. 

5 E. K. Chambers and Edith Rickert, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 112 (Boston, 1916). 

6 Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson, The Works of Shakespeare, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 175 (Cambridge, 1924). 

7 Thomas Marc Parrott, Shakespeare: Twenty-Three Plays and Sonnets 147 (New York, 
1938). 

8G. L. Kittredge, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 107 (Boston, 1939). 
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has never been considered before. Conjectural equations of rule and revel 
(see above), which seem to imply some form of orthographic ‘corruption’ of the 
latter word, are on a level with unsubstantiated assertions that rule ‘regulation’ 
could gradually develop a secondary meaning ‘misrule, revel’. To explode the 
latter hypothesis we need only prove that revel could become rule by a regular 
phonetic process and that consequently there has been a coalescence in pronunci- 
ation and spelling between the two words to the confusion of lexicographers and 
Shakespearean commentators. My task will be to supply this proof. 

There was in Middle English a strong tendency to eliminate a medial »v in 
certain positions. Between a back vowel and a velar consonant, including l, v 
was regularly vocalized to u and formed a diphthong with the preceding vowel, 
e.g. in hawk < ME hauk < OE hafoc, crawl < ME craulen < ON krafla,® and 
in such place-names as Gawcott (Bk) < OE gafol-cot,° Golden Hill (Wt) < OE 
gafol-din, Bowcombe (Wt) < OE bufan cumbe," Cowley (Bk, D, O) < OE 
Cufan léah.2 After a front vowel there was vacillation between diphthongiza- 
tion, complete elimination, and retention of v. Thus OE déofol (whence the 
modern devil) appears as dewle in Promptorium Parvulorum and as deul in the 
Surtees-Psalter,'? but with loss of v and contraction in Scottish deil and Shake- 
spearean deale (Hamlet Q2); cf. eale for evil (Hamlet Q2).'* The diphthongiza- 
tion is well evidenced in some English place-names, e.g. Chuley (D) < OE 
*Cifan-léah, Thule (D) < OE pifel, Stewkley (Bk) and Stukeley (Hu) < OE 


° Cf. Jordan-Matthes, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik §216 (Heidelberg, 
1934). 

10 The Place-Names of Buckinghamshire 60 f. (Cambridge, 1925). Abbreviations in 
parentheses after the place-names cited refer to counties. 

11H, Kékeritz, The Place-Names of the Isle of Wight 128, 96 (Uppsala, 1941). 

12 The Place-Names of Buckinghamshire 64; The Place-Names of Devon 455, 487 (Cam- 
bridge, 1931-2); H. Alexander, The Place-Names of Oxfordshire 86 (Oxford, 1912). 

18 Jordan-Matthes §216. ‘ 

14 The English Dialect Dictionary records the following vernacular contractions of devil: 
deel, deil, dewl, diel, doul, dowl, dule. In The Tragedy of Hamlet: a Critical Edition of the 
Second Quarto, 1604 (Princeton, 1938), T. M. Parrott and H. Craig emend deale (138) to 
deule, explaining ea as a misprint of eut (the Folio has Diuell here). A similar emendation 
is proposed for eale (94), which is rendered euzle in the text, in the belief that ‘Shakespeare 
wrote something like “the dram of euile’’.’ Both emendations are unsatisfactory and 
unnecessary. Metrically the contracted form eale (which is no more remarkable than e’en 
for even) is just as good as euzle, if not better, and there is thus no justification for altering 
the text here. Note that the easy confusion of ill and eale caused the former to be written 
euille in Q1: ‘Which makes vs rather beare those euilles we haue’; in my opinion the pirate 
misheard ills as eales and rendered it by his shorthand symbol for evil. The proposed read- 
ing deule is phonetically ambiguous: does it represent [dju:1] (ef. the dialectal forms above) 
or is it asyncopated form dev’l? In either case deule is no improvement, for the line in ques- 
tion is still metrically imperfect: ‘May be a deale, and the deale hath power.’ Either both 
cases of deale should, as in the Folio, be emended to devil, which will make it necessary in 
reading to slur the second syllable of the second devil, or they should both be allowed to 
remain intact; in the latter case a pause after the first deale will supply the missing un- 
stressed half-foot. Alternatively it is perhaps possible that the manuscript had deuil in the 
first instance and deale in the second, but that the compositor by mistake generalized deale. 

18 The Place-Names of Devon 464, 439. 
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styfic-léah,® Stiffkey (Nf), pronounced ['stii:ki], < OE styfic-ég,17 and Stewley 
(So) < OE *Stifan-léah.% Before d, t, and n we encounter the same develop- 
ment in the place-names Cuton (Ess) < OE *Cgfa or cof + tian, Luton (D, 
Wt) < OE Léofan-tin,® Tudeley (K) < OE “*ifede (?) + léah, and Stewdon 
(D) < OE *Stifan-din.” 

It is now easy to understand how revel could become rule. The vocalization 
of v probably began in originally trisyllabic forms of the word, e.g. either in the 
plural reveles or in the infinitive revelen, where the medial e would suffer syncopa- 
tion; revl- therefore became reul-, later rule, and was thus phonemically and 
orthographically—but not semantically—leveled with original rule. We may 
safely assume that the new form was at first confined to popular or colloquial 
speech, whilst revel never disappeared from the written and spoken language 
of the educated. Soon, however, the kinship between this rule and revel was 
forgotten, and the new, secondary rule gradually found its way into the best 
society, whence on the other hand the use of revel was simultaneously spreading 
downward. The phonetic process just described began about the middle of 
the 13th century, but the first instance of the secondary rule cited in NED 
dates only from 1567. Today rule < revel has become obsolete. 

NED recognizes no secondary rule from revel. Instead it groups a number of 
quotations in which rule is assumed to have the meaning ‘misrule, disorder, stir, 
riot’, as variant 13c of rule sb., < OFr. riule, reule, thereby indicating that these 
senses are to be taken as a semantic development of sense 13, ‘conduct, behavior, 
manner of acting’; this again is developed from sense IV:12, ‘good (or right) rule, 
good order and discipline’. Remarkable and sometimes astounding changes of 
meaning have occurred in English—cf. cheer ‘face’ and (three) cheers—and a sense 
development of rule ‘regulation’ into rule ‘riot’ is perhaps not inconceivable. 
Yet the unproved assumption of such a radical change of meaning, based ex- 
clusively on a few 16th and 17th century spellings, must have been felt more or 
less as a makeshift, pending a more logical explanation. There is no denying 
the fact that the NED entries under rule 13c are incompatible with the other 
senses of rule, as may be seen from the following quotations (the only ones given 
in NED): 


Such rule and ruffle make the rowte that cum to see our geare (1567). I doubte not, but 
to take suche order, as there shall no more any suche rule happen betweene you (1581). No 





16 The Place-Names of Buckinghamshire 72; The Place-Names of Bedfordshire & Hunt- 
_ ingdonshire 224 (Cambridge, 1926). 

17, Ekwall, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names? (Oxford, 1940), 
hereafter referred to as DEPN. The symbol [ii:] represents the vowel heard in Swedish 
hus; see H. Kékeritz, The Phonology of the Suffolk Dialect, Descriptive and Historical 
41 ff. (Uppsala, 1932). Cf. also Englische Studien 59.359. 

18 DEPN. 

19 The Place-Names of Essex 268 (Cambridge, 1935). 

20 The Place-Names of Devon 558; The Place-Names of the Isle of Wight 188. 

21DEPN. For different suggestions see J. K. Wallenberg, The Place-Names of Kent 
174 f. (Uppsala, 1934). 

22 The Place-Names of Devon 145. 
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less rule than is in a taverne of great resort (1593). Was never such rule In any place but 
here, at Boon-fire, or at Yule (1622). Now I will go see what rule they keep, nunc in tumul- 
tum ibo (1677). ‘What aruleis there?’ Quid turbz est? (1690). ‘What a reul’s here! You 
make a nice reul’; i.e. work, mad work (1703). 


The quotations of 1677 and 1690 are taken respectively from Elisha Coles, 
A Dictionary, English-Latin and Latin-English, ‘and from William Walker, 
Idiomatologia Anglo-Latina sive Dictionarium Idiomaticum Anglo-Latinum. 
Coles, whose edition of 1679 I have been able to consult, has both revel and rule; 
his definition of revel is ‘Pergreecor, comessor, in multam lucem bibere, per totas 
noctes choros ducere’, whereas he translates rule [stir] by ‘Tumultus’, adding the 
example cited above. Walker, on the other hand, whose vocabulary is very 
limited, lists no word revel but has two more instances of rule, viz. ‘Now I will go 
see what rule they keep, I heare a noise within. Nunc in tumultum ibo, intus 
clamorem audio. They keep ill rule: Tumultuantur. Nescio quid jamdudum 
hic audio tumultuart.’ 

A comparison with the entries under revel sb.1 in NED will reveal at once that 
all these instances of the secondary rule belong to senses 1-3 of revel, viz. ‘riotous 
or noisy mirth or merry-making’, ‘occasion or course of merry-making or noisy 
festivity’, ‘riot, disturbance’ (now obsolete). A future revision of NED will 
therefore have to provide a separate article for rule sb.2 = revel sb.1, where 
Shakespeare’s night-rule may be included as an excellent illustration of sense 1, 
its meaning being ‘nightly merry-making or diversion’. This sense is to be 
deduced from almost synonymous phrases with revel in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. ‘The King does keep his revels here tonight,’ says Puck (3.1.119), 
and a little later in the same scene (line 141) Titania tries to persuade Oberon to 
‘dance in our round | And see our moonlight revels.’ Theseus, wishing to beguile 
the time between ‘after-supper and bedtime’, asks his suite (5.1.36 f.), ‘What 
revels are in hand? Is there no play | To ease the anguish of a torturing hour?’ 
And when he and his queen retire for the night he proclaims (5.1.376 f.), ‘A 
fortnight hold we this solemnity | In nightly revels and new jollity.’ Moreover, 
it is interesting to compare Prospero’s words in The Tempest (4.1.148): ‘Our 
revels now are ended’, and Mistress Page’s lines about Falstaff in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (4.4.60 ff.): ‘And ask him why, that hour of fairy revel, | In 
their so sacred paths he dares to tread | In shape profane.’ 
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LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF NEw ENGLAND. Vol. II (in two parts): Maps 243-491. 
By Hans Kurata, director and editor; Mites L. Haney, associate di- 
rector; BERNARD BLoc#, assistant editor; Guy S. Lowman Jr., principal 
field investigator; Marcus L. HaAnssn, historian. Providence: Brown 
University, 1941. 


The second volume of the Linguistic Atlas of New England follows two years 
after the first,! a not unreasonable interval considering the magnitude of the 
project and the difficulties of proofreading. The 250 maps of this volume are 
grouped under the headings Trees and Shrubs; Vegetables; Food and Cooking; 
Mealtime; Dwelling; Clothing; Family; Social Relations; Greetings and Saluta- 
tions; Names, Titles, Occupations; Personal Characteristics; and Parts of the 
Body. The majority of the maps contain records of various words denoting the 
same thing, for example map 249 on mountain laurel, variously known as laurel, 
high laurel, wy, spoonwood, spoonhunt, spoonhunch, spoonbush or calico bush; map 
346 listing words (not always identical in meaning) for rubbish, such as trash, 
truck, junk, culch, sculch, stuff, rummage, trumpery, crom, collateral, refuse or 
refuge, clutter, and orts; or map 454 on nicknames for Irishman, which include 
Pat, paddy, paddywhacker, mick, harp, tad, mucker, bogtrotter, and flannelmouth. 
Less than half the maps, about 95, contain only one word or expression which 
varies in pronunciation, such as coat (361B), girl (877), aunt (384), raspberries 
(276), and give me an apple (270). Many of the maps are naturally of great 
interest in themselves, but the importance of the Atlas can be judged only by 
charting the distribution of particular words and sounds, and by a comparison 
of maps.2. Each new map adds to the value of some of its predecessors—(at) 
home (463), for example, together with coat (361B), now making it possible to 
delimit the area of the ‘New England short 0’, when comparison is made with 
stone (35), boat (181) and toad (232) of Volume I. 

Many of the striking instances of geographical limitation of vocabulary in Vol- 
ume II have been used in the Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New Eng- 
land to establish the chief dialectal areas of the region. The eastern and western 
areas, sharply differentiated at the extremes, are separated by a great boundary 
zone in the centre, a band of isoglosses each following a slightly different course 
(Handbook 8 ff., 19 ff., Table p. 11, and charts 7, 9,12). Thus buttonwood is the 
eastern word for sycamore (244) and buttonball the western; sour-milk cheese the 
eastern term for cottage cheese (299), and Dutch cheese the western, although the 
latter has encroached on eastern territory. The difference between the eastern 
and western New England dialects is even more definitely marked in pronuncia- 
tion than in vocabulary (cf. the Handbook, chart 8). Although there is no com- 


1 Reviewed together with the Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England, 
by A. H. Marckwardt, Lana. 16.257-61 (1940). 

2 I strongly urge students of the Atlas to follow the suggestion of the editors, Handbook 
54, and obtain for making charts the lithoprinted base maps, sold for $1.25 a hundred, show- 
ing the community numbers and state and county lines. 
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parable boundary zone between northern and southern New England, the eastern 
area is divided into several sections as one proceeds from north to south. The 
use of hurt, for example, for spoiled (meat) (306) is not found in Connecticut or 
Rhode Island, but it is by no means a general northern term, being very charac- 
teristic of Maine and New Hampshire, but only sporadic in Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts. One reason for the lack of a division between north and south are the 
settlements in western Massachusetts and Vermont from western Connecticut. 
A most remarkable feature of the Atlas is the close correlation between dialect 
and movements of population. Thus the Rhode Island settlement in the Berk- 
shires is clearly marked by the presence of the distinctive Rhode Island term 
horning for (wedding) serenade (409), the intervening areas having other terms. 

Although no linguist would now question the validity of the method of Gil- 
liéron and of Jaberg and Jud for most languages, there might have been some 
legitimate doubts, before the appearance of the Atlas, about the value of so vast 
and expensive an undertaking in, a country where dialects often seem to be little 
more than varieties of standard English. To the student accustomed to the 
highly varied vocabularies in the European atlases with their neat geographical 
delimitations, many maps of the American atlas might, at first sight, be dis- 
appointing. The several pronunciations of aunt (384), for example, seem rela- 
tively unexciting by contrast with map 20 of the Jaberg-Jud Italian atlas, in 
which beside zia are found ziana, anta, amea, and magna, each with phonetic 
variants. Even on a map like that called relatives (888), most of the many 
different words recorded, such as relations, connections, folks, people, kin(folks), 
kindred, kinsmen seem to occur in all sections of New England. Yet, in spite of 
this first impression, the geographical distribution of some of them is significant, 
since kin(folks) and kinsmen occur in southern New England only in isolated or 
old-fashioned communities like those on Cape Cod and Block Island. Maps 
that show as sharp regional limitations of vocabulary as those of the European 
atlases, such as the remarkable map on cottage cheese (299), do not present 
dialectal distribution quite so obviously as similar European maps because in 
this country the regional terms, pot cheese, Dutch cheese, sour-milk cheese, and 
curd cheese, are overlaid in every state with what is now the standard term, 
cottage cheese. Those who have innocently imagined that American English has 
been standardized will be astonished at the wealth of local words unknown to the 
city-dweller. Under emaciated, peaked (459) alone, one discovers such extra- 
ordinary words as pindling, pimping, wee-waw, rawny, mauger, wamble-cropped, 
wobble-crop and spleeny. Many of the unfamiliar local words are inherited from 
inglish dialects or older standard English, such as rareripe for scallion (258), 
loppered milk for sour milk (298), shivaree and skimiton for (wedding) serenade 
(409), pursy or pussy for fat (458), and gaumy for awkward. Others seem to be 
American inventions, such as callathwmp for (wedding) serenade (409), apple 
dowdy for apple dumpling (292), bushwhacker, Reuben, rube, and swamp Yankee for 
rustic (450), and caboodle for crowd (415). Many of these words compete in 
almost every section with more or less standard words, but this is the inevitable 
result of the fact that relations between dialect and standard present new 
problems in this country. If the dialect is often less marked than in Europe, 
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the standard is more variable geographically. The geographical record is thus 
just as essential to the understanding of American English as it is of other 
languages. In spite of the blurred impression that one necessarily receives from 
a glance at many of the maps, a closer examination reveals beyond any doubt 
that the Atlas provides material for the study of all the phenomena observed by 
linguistic geographers. Here we find the traveling of words, as in the progress 
of the Dutch terms stoop ‘porch’ (351) and pot cheese (298) from the Hudson Val- 
ley; the radiation of pronunciations aud words from centers of culture and trade, 
as in the spread of tonic for soft drink (312) from Boston; the development of 
regressive or hyperforms, isolated as in mitting for mitten (406, informant 402.1), 
sporadic as in carm for calm (478), and regularized in some regions as in school- 
marm (494) ;3 ‘degeneration’ of form and meaning in peripheral areas, as in the 
various distortions of the innovation cruller (284) as [krvlo, krole, krula, kraulo]; 
conflicts of meaning, as in the encroachment of standard clever ‘handy’ (map 462: 
handy at) on the usual sense of the word in dialect, ‘good-natured, tractable’ 
(map 468: good-natured); differentiation of meaning by phonetic variants, as 
when informants say chist for ‘chest of drawers’, but chest and shoulders (489), 
or chew food but chaw tobacco (315); and many others. 

The essential similarities and occasional differences between the American and 
European atlases may best be seen by examining two words in greater detail. 
An atlas can show, as a dictionary cannot, how far two quite different meanings 
of the same word co-exist in any given district. Johnny-cake, for example, in 
most of New England means a cake made of corn meal with an admixture of 
flour, milk, and eggs, sweetened with sugar or molasses (map 286: cornbread). 
In Rhode Island, johnny-cake denotes a griddle-cake made of parched corn meal, 
and may be used in the plural. The result is that inside the Rhode Island area 
the name cornbread, often used as an alternative term elsewhere, is regularly used 
for the usual New England johnny-cake, while outside of Rhode Island johnny- 
cake ‘griddle-cake’ is known as Rhode Island johnny-cake. Only two of the 
Rhode Island informants (80.4 and 60.2) use johnny-cake of the general New Eng- 
land variety as well as of the native; the first also uses corncake and the second 
distinguishes by adding the alternative term oven johnny-cake. Such a delimita- 
tion of semantic areas is exactly the same as that studied by Jaberg in the case 
of Italian linda (< Latin limita) meaning both ‘gutter’ and ‘gallery’. The 
word stout appearing on two maps, 458: fat, pawnchy, and 460: strong, offers more 
complicated evidence of the intolerance of polysemy, and a kind of evidence not 
easily paralleled in the European maps. Stout is familiar in every section of 
New England both in the sense of fat and of strong, and the editorial comment 
tells us that the word is used in both senses by 141 informants. But many of 
these cases include suggested responses, marked by s. on the maps, over half of 
them occurring in the territory of Lowman, who suggested responses more often 
than the other investigators; such responses are not very significant, since the 
word is naturally known in both the archaic and the new sense in country dis- 


3 On such r-forms see H. Penzl’s excellent study, based on the materials of the Atlas, 
Der [r]-Einschub nach me. 4 in Neu-England, Anglia 61.81-92 (1939). 
4 Aspects Géographiques du Langage 45 and map 5 (Paris, 1936). 
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tricts. Charting of the use of stout reveals the remarkable fact that although 
stout in each sense is very common as the first response of informants, only twelve 
out of over 400 gave the word as their first response for both meanings. Except 
for these cases, if the request for an adjective describing a person weighing more 
than he should called forth stout, that informant thought first of strong, sturdy, 
powerful, brawny, husky, or robust for a ‘person with well-developed muscles 
capable of lifting heavy objects.’ Conversely, those who first replied stout for 
‘strong’ thought first of fleshy, pussy (= pursy), portly, paunchy, etc., as a syno- 
nym for ‘fat’. Disregarding the suggested responses, one finds that in more than 
a hundred cases, the informant who mentions stout in one sense, fails to think of 
it in the other, in spite of the fact that most informants give several synonyms. 
The evidence points clearly to a tendency in INDIVIDUALS to avoid the use of one 
sense of the word and substitute other words, even though there is no geo- 
graphical delimitation of the two meanings. 

One of the most useful features of the Atlas is the detailed commentary of 
many of the maps, which ranges from the analysis of multiple meanings to a 
record of the editing of obvious mistakes found in the investigators’ transcrip- 
tions. Thus, it is most important to know that stout ‘fat’ is used by two in- 
formants of women only, that it has been used in this sense in a Maine village 
only in the last twenty years (403), and that it is considered ‘rare in this sense’ 
by a Vermont informant (266.1). Some of the corrections of manuscript forms 
made by the editors seem to be unnecessary. Under right ear (486) the fourth 
informant on Block Island is represented on the map as saying [rart io], though 
the manuscript reads [rart{ ia]. The uncorrected transcription is quite probable, 
since the not uncommon dialectal pronunciation year for ear actually appears in 
the record of informants 194.1 and 200.1,2,3, and the combination [tj] might 
easily become [t§]. Similarly, MS [tenont] (map 355: 43.1, 56.2), twice corrected 
to [tenamont], should have been left; tenant is repeatedly substituted for tenement 
by my housekeeper. The editors should not be surprised at any folk-etymo- 
logical transformations in view of the distortion of fiancée into financy (401, 
comment), which has its humorous aspects, exembles for resembles (393: 51.1 and 
407.1), and emancipated for emaciated (459: 46.1, 331, 384.2). My house- 
keeper’s ivory for ivy, which I had supposed to be an individual malapropism, is 
found on map 249 in western Connecticut, where she was brought up, and seven 
times in poison ivy (comment on map 251). A family story makes me question 
the correction of MS [bruro”] (339: 6.1) to [bjuro”], bureau being a word which 
caused more difficulty in the 19th century than we can now imagine.> The cor- 
rection of MS [pampm] to [pamkm] (264: 20.1) is perhaps justifiable, since this 
form appears to have been recorded nowhere else, but pumpin, which is actually 
found in Kent according to Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, might possibly be a de- 
scendant of the original Elizabethan form pumpion (OFr. pompion), which gave 
way slowly to the popular pumpkin. Twilight, one of the many euphemisms 
for privy (354), is described as ‘a playful corruption of toilet?’; but it may be 


5 My mother was fond of telling how two men asked her to settle a dispute, one insisting 
that bureau should be pronounced [bruro], the other [biro]. The second variant and [byro] 
appear frequently on map 3239. 
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noted that it was the English borrowing of the 18th-century pronunciation of 
toilet as [twelet] which combined with the pronunciation [tatlet] for an older 
borrowing to produce the contamination [twarlet], the last variant then being 
popularized to twilight [twatlait], as was shown by Wilhelm Horn.° 

The encroachment of modern and fashionable terms in country districts ap- 
pears in such maps as parlor, sitting-room (323) and (her) sweetheart (399). The 
modern living-room has established itself as a rival to sitting-room in all the New 
England states, but many informants in town and country alike still use only 
the latter. [sitm] is, of course, more frequent than [siti] outside the cities and 
[setn] is the commonest form in Maine and New Hampshire; but a fringe of 
[setn]-forms along the coast from northern Massachusetts through Cape Cod 
to the shores of Long Island Sound shows that this variant was once wide-spread, 
as may likewise be seen in map 324: sitting (present participle), which may be 
profitably compared with sztting-room (323). The persistence of old-fashioned 
terms for (her) sweetheart (399) in the country districts is notable: steady, (best) 
fellow, lover are all common and used seriously. Boy-friend has penetrated Ver- 
mont only in the northwestern region of summer-resorts, and New Hampshire 
only in the southern cities and the southeastern college section; sections sophisti- 
cated enough to use boy-friend never use lover in the old-fashioned innocent sense. 
Differences between town and country and between the socially sophisticated 
and the uneducated informant may be seen in such variants as yolk and yelk 
(296), Martha and Marthy (482), gave and give in she gave him the mitten (406). 
Only the publication of map 666, showing the preterite of give in other contexts, 
will determine whether give for gave is the normal past tense in northern New 
England, as would appear from map 406, or a dialectal relic preserved because 
it occurs in a common old saying. Frequently a city term is well known to the 
informant and used in marketing, while another is used at home; canteloup, for 
example, is a ‘store-word’ (265 and commentary) for muskmelon and mushmelon. 
The retention of words and pronunciations that are obsolete in ordinary speech 
is naturally characteristic of both the more isolated country districts and the very 
old informants. [tie] for chair (325) and [kem] for calm (478) are examples of 
numerous phonetic variants that are rapidly dying out. It is plain that many 
precious relics would have disappeared if the investigation had been delayed a 
decade. 

The chief phonetic criteria for the main divisions of New England speech have 
been discussed in the Handbook—such features as western preservation of [r] 
before consonants and eastern loss of it, western [x] in calf and eastern [a], 
western [a] in rod and eastern [p] (see chart 8). Only long study and detailed 
analysis of the maps will give a true picture of the numerous sub-dialects and the 
interrelations of various sounds. There is a wealth of material for the study of 
the relations of the higher-low-back rounded vowel [9], the weakly rounded low- 
back vowel [p], the unrounded low-central vowel [a], and the low-front vowel [a], 
sometimes called the ‘compromise vowel’. In Maine [np] is usual in sauce, sausage, 
salt, orchard, orphan, walnut, warmed (over), group 1, and may appear beside 


6 Archiv fiir das Studium der neureren Sprachen 155.250 (1929). 
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either consistent [a] (informants 352.1, 392, 406) or consistent [a] (informants 
360.1, 364.1, 407.1) in barn, largest, garden, guardian, father, calm, group 2, al- 
though the variation between [a] and [a] in group 2 is considerable in many in- 
formants. When the Maine informant exceptionally uses [9] in all the words of 
group 1, he is likely to use [a] in all the words of group 2, as do informants in 
Biddeford (356) and Woodstock (370.1) who thus have the same vowels in the 
two groups that often appear elsewhere in New England, as in Springfield, 
Massachusetts (224.1). The phonemic pattern is the same although there is a 
counter-clockwise shift in the vowels. Words like oranges and fog (96) could be 
added to group 1 in Maine, having normal [p] and occasional [9], but in western 
Massachusetts they both often have [a] while in western Connecticut fog joins 
the [a] group, and oranges does not. In southern New England, however, unlike 
Maine, the phonetic extremes [9] in group 1 and [a] in group 2 are often found side 
by side, as in Hartford (40.1) and Pomfret, Connecticut (49), although the second 
case might be suspect because of the tendency of the investigator in this area, 
Miss Harris, to avoid [a] altogether in transcription. A study of words contain- 
ing these sounds shows that the differences in the field workers’ use of the 
symbols [a, a, 0, 9], fully explained by means of charts in the Handbook (126-7), 
is not so disturbing as might be thought. In the great majority of cases, Miss 
Harris’s [a] when tested by the immediately surrounding areas investigated by 
others is corroborated by the presence of a fringe of [a]’s around her area. The 
overlapping of Bloch’s [9] with Lowman’s [np] sometimes causes difficulty because 
the boundary line of western [9] and eastern [np] is actually near the dividing line 
between the areas covered by the two field workers. Thus in community 296, 
where Bloch interviewed the first informant (296.1) in Topsham, Vermont, and 
Lowman the second (296.2) in neighboring Newbury, Bloch’s [9] (occasionally 
with a diacritic to indicate lowering) in walnut, orange, laundry, daughter, and 
orphan may represent the same sound as Lowman’s [np]. Such ‘personal bounda- 
ries’, inevitable with nine field workers, can usually be discovered and corrected 
by charting, and do not differ from the similar personal variations in recording 
by such famous investigators as Scheuermeier and Rohlfs in the Italian atlas.’ 

The Atlas will be an indispensable guide in the solution of historical problems 
of phonology. The glottal stop for [t], which is very familiar to residents of 
southwestern Connecticut in such words as bottle, little, appears frequently in 
this region in salt and pepper (291), gentleman (438) and a little bit (417), but not 
in a glass of water (311), although a pronunciation of water with the glottal stop is 
very common in Scottish dialects. Is the glottal stop an inheritance from 
Scottish dialects or an independent development in this country? A glance at 
the salt and pepper map seems to indicate that when there is more than one 
informant the younger is much more likely to use the glottal stop than the older, 
just as is the case in Suffolk, England, where the glottal stop is common among 
the middle-aged and young but unknown to the older generation. The date of 
the loss of [r] before sibilants and dentals is a difficult historical problem,® on 


7 See K. Jaberg and J. Jud, Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstrument 33-5 (Halle, 1928). 

8 Helge Kokeritz, The Phonology of the Suffolk Dialect 93, §184 (Uppsala, 1932). 

° Cf. A. A. Hili’s recent discussion of Early Loss of [r] before Dentals, PMLA 55.308-59 
(1940). 
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which such maps as purse (368), nurse (447), Thursday (69), first (62), marsh (31) 
and cartridge (161) will throw a great deal of light. The early (dialectal) loss 
of [r] before [s] results in pronunciations like [nas], popularly spelled nuss, and the 
later loss in standard English in pronunciations like [nas]. The maps show that 
while [pas] and [nas] are retreating before [pss] and [nas], the adjective pursy 
(< OFr. pursif), one of the commonest words for ‘fat’ in many sections of New 
England, is always [pasi] (with one exception) both in the r-territory and in the 
r-less territory, since there is no interference from a standard pursy with later 
loss (or preservation) of [r]. The only instance of [pasi] appears, somewhat 
suspiciously, in an informant of ‘literary interests’ in Northfield, Massachusetts 
(458: 214.1). [keetrid3] (map 161), in which [#] shows early loss of [r], is still a 
wide-spread pronunciation and appears beside later forms with [ar] in the r- 
territory and later forms with ja] or [a] in the r-less territory. 

Even this long review has touched upon only a few maps in Volume II. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that the Atlas is not only a great work of 
scholarship in itself, but a storehouse of materials on which generations of 
scholars will depend. One’s respect for the competence and accuracy of the 
investigators and editors grows the more one studies the maps. Everything 
from the planning of the work and the actual investigation to the printing and 
the proofreading is well done. Kurath’s thorough familiarity with the problems 
of European linguistic geography, his precise knowledge of American dialects and 
the history of English sounds, and his firm guiding hand in the direction of the 
staff and in the co-ordination and arrangement of the bulky materials are re- 
flected everywhere in the volumes. Some word of praise must be given to the 
American Council of Learned Societies for its courage and wisdom in supporting 
the investigation when the results could only be guessed at. Now that two of 
the three New England volumes have demonstrated the fundamental importance 
of the Atlas, it would be a lasting reproach to this generation in generations to 
come if it did not find the means to support the investigations now proceeding in 
other sections of the country and to complete the publication of a work so well 


begun. 


RoBertT J. MENNER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


PORTUGUESE WORD-FORMATION WITH SUFFIXES. By JosepH H. D. ALLEN 
Jr. (Language Dissertation No. 33.) Pp. 143. Baltimore: Linguistic 
Society of America, 1941. 


Dr. Allen is not unjustified in claiming that, aside from a summary treatment 
in manuals, his is the first attempt to offer a systematic study of Portuguese 
word-formation. His task was all the more difficult as there exist almost no 
special studies devoted to the development of individual suffixes. It might 
perhaps have been more advisable for him to concentrate first on the solution of 
a few problems of importance, and, once the way had been cleared, to turn to a 
general survey. As it is, his research, carried through under unfevorable 
conditions, could hardly lead to complete success, as he himself is honest enough 
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to concede. The novelty and scope of the subject, however, as well as the 
considerable pains bestowed on the investigation, justify a detailed discussion of 
his book. 

The author was obliged to restrict his field to suffixation. Thus, he left out 
compounds and prefixes; furthermore, he did not deal with post-verbal nouns, 
though these latter have interfered with the growth of a whole group of suffixes, 
nor did he dwell on the creation of nouns by change of gender (a lingua ‘language’, 
o lingua ‘interpreter’).! So far as prefixes go, this limitation seems to be accept- 
able in the nominal field, where the addition of a suffix is, by and large, inde- 
pendent of the presence of a prefix. Greater circumspection, however, is required 
in the verbal domain, where the two elements often combine mutually into com- 
plex types, as has been the tendency in the cases of a—ar and en—ecer.2 Another 
consequence of the author’s disregard for this reciprocal influence is his failure 
to distinguish adequately between the -ado and the a—ado types (72-3), both 
nominal, but connected with the verb and thus: perforce differentiated as to 
function. If, therefore, restriction to suffixes was unavoidable, the field of 
investigation should not have extended beyond substantives and adjectives. 

It was apparently the author’s endeavor to list the suffixes as completely as 
possible. In some cases, he set out to work so conscientiously as to include 
among suffixes what can at best be termed mere endings. He should have been 
aware that a desinence does not attain to the rank of a suffix unless it assumes a 
definite function in the given system. Hence, it is startling to read of a Portu- 
guese suffix -ério (40) on the ground of such imported proper names as Desidério, 
Nectério, Patério, whether or not this element had a force of its own in an older 
language. For similar reasons, one is reluctant to accept -erno (40) as a separate 
morpheme on account of cisterna, caverna, or -igo on the evidence of such de- 
tached examples as amigo and formiga (53). Had the author taken as his 
subject-matter the relics of Latin suffixes in Portuguese, he would have been free 
to dwell on such cases. Once he has decided to focus upon suffixes actually 
extant in Old or Modern Portuguese and to trace them back to their sources, he 
is no longer at liberty to regard -ério, -erno, -igo as pertinent. The same objec- 
tion applies to -ztar (101) and -ular (102). Dr. Allen may have some special 


1 See L. Spitzer, Die epizénen Nomina auf -a(s) in den iberischen Sprachen, Bibl. dell’- 
Arch. Rom. I1.2.82-182. 

2 F. Thomas, Recherches sur le développement du préverbe latin ad- 48-64 (Paris, 1938) 
and this reviewer’s Atristar-entristecer: Adjectival Verbs in Spanish, Portuguese, and Cata- 
lan, Studies in Philology 38.429-61 (1941). 

3 See this reviewer’s A Lexicographic Mirage, MLN 56.34-42 (1941), and The Amulatado 
Type in Spanish, Romanic Review 32.278-95 (1941). Portuguese seems to be even richer 
in these formations than Spanish; cf. ababelado (< Babel) ‘confused’, abandejado ‘similar to 
a coffee-tray’, abarbarado ‘recklessly daring’, abatatado ‘resembling a potato’, abrancacgado 
‘whitish’, abochornado ‘sultry’, abonecado ‘like a doll’, abrejetrado ‘like a scoundrel’, 
acacapado ‘crouched’ (< cacapo ‘rabbit’), achinelado ‘slipper-shaped’, aciganado ‘like a 
gypsy’, acinz(ent)ado ‘ash-gray’, acriangado ‘childish’, apaideguado ‘like a stallion’ < pat 
d’égua. There are many noteworthy derivations in Brazilian: abagualado ‘skittish’ < 
bagual ‘untamed horse’; abaianado ‘looking like a baiano, i.e. inhabitant of Bahia’; 
abananado ‘banana-shaped’; abandado ‘gregarious’; acaipirado ‘resembling a haggard 
person’ < catpira ‘rustic person’ (Séo Paulo), and countless others. 
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reasons to believe that Leite de Vasconcelos was right in tracing -cho to -sculum 
(6); he should have mentioned, however, that a different theory has been ad- 
vanced, explaining -acho, -ucho as borrowings from Italian (see G. Baist, Gibt 
es ein Suffix -scl-?, ZRPh. 30.464-7). One may take issue with the author for 
introducing -ajo (13; present, on his own authority, only in a single borrowing 
from Spanish, estropajo), and for listing such alleged verbal suffixes as -alhar 
(94), -ulhar (102), -inhar (101), -ocar, -ucar (102) and others, most of which he 
correctly labels as in all probability non-existent. 

On the other hand, a variety of suffixes have been overlooked. There is no 
mention of -or as found in amargor ‘bitterness’, verdor ‘verdure’: a suffix which in 
Ibero-Romance has been encroached upon, though never completely superseded, 
by -ura. Nor has any notice been taken of Menéndez Pidal’s discovery of a 
whole series of suffixal endings (-dcu, -dlu, -dnu, -dru, -tcu, -tdu), of uncertain prove- 
nance, incident to the West of the Spanish Peninsula and serving to increase the 
number of proparoxytonic words (while giving the primitives a slightly burlesque 
coloring).4 -era, as contained in asneira, cegueira (36-7) and indirectly ,in 
parvoetrao, toleirdéo (34, these latter analyzed incorrectly by the author), should 
be set apart as an independent suffix signifying physical and mental defects.® 
This type must be very old, cf. It. vecchiata ‘old age’, whereas in Catalan -aria 
serves to develop substantives from adjectives of dimension.’ In addition to 
-tério (65), there is -ério: no-tério, misunderstood as not-drio, has led to finério 
‘astute’, simpldrio ‘foolish’; whereas locutério, followed by falatério ‘gabble’, 
palratério ‘prattle’, paved the way for palavrério ‘babble’. Another problem is 
whether formations in -fero, -gero, -cida, and the like should not be regarded as 
derivatives in Romance, in spite of the fact that their predecessors in Latin 
were clearly compounds. 

Nobody expects to find all abstracts in -mento, or all adverbs in -mente, listed 
in this kind of manual, so the author need not apologize for gathering but a few 
examples under each suffix. Only, one would sometimes wish a more colorful 
assortment. The author has missed a unique opportunity to present Portuguese 
as the language of a maritime, colonizing nation par excellence by illustrating 
such suffixes as -eiro, for professions, -eira, for trees, or -al, for plantations, with 
appropriate examples drawn from the African, the Indian, and above all the 
Brazilian varieties of Portuguese. A more serious objection to the author’s 
method of selection is his failure to furnish statistical data. By giving the total 
number of each formation encountered in any dictionary whatsoever, he would 
have provided a base on which to gauge the comparative strength of the suffixes 
and thus to establish their quantitative relation. This, in turn, might have 


4R. Menéndez Pidal, Sufijos 4tonos en espafiol, Bausteine zur romanischen Philologie, 
Festgabe fiir A. Mussafia 386-400 (Halle, 1905). 

5 This suffix is very frequent in Spanish: beodera, borrachera ‘drunkenness’ ; bobera ‘silli- 
ness’ ; cansera ‘weariness’ ; ceguera ‘blindness’ ; cojera ‘lameness’; manquera ‘one-armedness’ ; 
ronquera ‘hoarseness’; sordera ‘deafness’. Portuguese, in addition to their equivalents, 
possesses sujeira ‘filthiness’, frieira ‘cold, flu’, bandalheira ‘behavior of a mean person’, 
Braz. besteira ‘stupidity’. 

6 Leo Spitzer, Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen und den iibrigen iberoromanischen 
Sprachen, Bibl. dell’Arch. Rom. II.1.16-7. 
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helped in outlining the salient features of Portuguese suffixation. A suffix can 
be recognized as characteristic of a language either by being found absent from 
neighboring dialects, as is the case of -ice (48-9) and of -enca (39); or else, much 
more frequently, by virtue of its greater strength in the language under discus- 
sion, which normally appears in a wider range of nuances and a larger number of 
derivatives. In this latter case, statistical information can be an invaluable help. 
Thus, the author carefully accounts for the most debated aspects of the genesis 
of -agem (11-3); what he fails to state is the extent to which Ptg. -agem exceeds 
Sp. -aje in the number of derivatives. If, as is quite probable, it is three to four 
times as frequent in the West as in the Center, and, in addition, includes unusual 
semantic shadings,’ then Gallegan-Portuguese clearly appears as one of the main 
centers of radiation in the peninsular area of this suffix, borrowed from Gallo- 
Romance. This is in harmony with evidence from literary history, which tells 
of intense cultural intercourse between France and Galicia throughout the 
Middle Ages. If this is so, new light may be shed also on the origins of -ice, 
believed by the author to represent a semi-learned form of -itie directly inherited 
from Vulgar Latin (45). Now, -ice closely resembles -agem in that both serve 
to derive abstracts.2 In the wake of -agem, OFr. -ise, -ice could easily have 
infiltrated into the northwestern corner of the peninsula, and overlaid the older 
stratum of a native form -ece, thus consolidating its position. As for OFr. -ise, 
ample evidence will be given elsewhere that it cannot be explained as a direct 
outgrowth of -itia, but that it is an amalgam of a variety of elements (cf. servise 
< serv-itium, and on this pattern comandise ‘command’), some of which, because 
of phonological conditions, could have been absorbed in no other dialect than 
Gallo-Romance, and from there were secondarily transmitted to Portuguese. 
Now, -ise happens not to have passed beyond the borders of Portugal (except for 
an occasional riquiza in Cantar de Mio Cid), but the direction of its spread, and 
of the expansion of -agem as well, intimate that more borrowings from French 
may have reached Castile by a detour through Galicia than has so far been 
admitted. 

The suffixes in this book have been subdivided into four groups (substantival, 
adjectival, verbal, and adverbial), and then arranged in each group alphabeti- 
cally. The necessity of listing substantival and adjectival suffixes separately 


7 The gamut of meanings shown by -agem in Portuguese is almost as rich as in French. 
A number of groups can be set off: 

(a) Different kinds of work (cf. MFr. -age, whereas Spanish has mostly used -ado): 
adubagem ‘seasoning’, fretagem ‘freighting’, fumagem ‘smoking’, lavagem ‘washing’, moagem 
‘grinding’, nigelagem ‘enameling’, tapagem ‘hedging in’, taregicagem ‘trade with old things’, 
tecelagem ‘weaving’; there are obvious Gallicisms in the aeronautical field: amerissagem, 
aterrissagem. 

(b) Collective nouns designating inanimate things or human beings: fardagem ‘pack- 
ages’, farelagem ‘rubbish’, farragem ‘mixture’, palhagem ‘heap of straw’, teagem ‘tissue’; 
cridagem, famulagem ‘servants’, f(a)randulagem ‘gang of evil-doers’. 

(c) Human ways of life or qualities, viewed derogatorily: bobagem ‘stupidity’, cabanagem 
‘barbarous behaviour’, capoeiragem ‘action of a cutthroat’, fadistagem ‘unsettled life of a 
fadista, i.e. singer of fatalistic songs’, pabulagem ‘vanity, conceit’, vadiagem ‘vagabondage’. 

8 Cf. futriquice beside futricagem ‘mean action’, ciganice beside ciganagem ‘clandestine 
trade’ (from cigano ‘gypsy’). 
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in Romance can be questioned, but if it is adopted, the arbitrariness of the 
conventional order of word-classes should be borne in mind. As it happens that 
very few substantival elements, perhaps no more than one (-tor), have been 
extended to the adjectival domain, while the reverse has occurred in well over a 
dozen cases, all of them bearing witness to one strong general trend in Romance, 
it would be more practical to begin with adjectives and then to turn to substan- 
tives. The treatment of -aco (6-8, 72), -al (13-4, 73), -drio (24-5, 76), -doiro 
(30-1, 78), -etro (34-7, 80), -enho (40, 81-2), -(d)i¢o (50-1, 85-6), and many others 
would have gained considerably from the restoration of this natural sequence. 

The alphabetical order was chosen for convenience sake, in keeping with the 
general character of the study as a reference book. The old system which 
distinguished between suffixes with one and with two consonants has been happily 
discarded. The author might have improved his classification by setting apart 
all suffix-chains, e.g. -a¢al, -alhao, -arrdo, -etral, -etrdo, -elinho. This has been 
done, for instance, by E. L. Adams for Provencal. Another refinement would 
have been to coordinate the popular and the learned variety of the same elements; 
then -ddego and -dtico (8, 27), -eiro and -drio (24, 34-7) would stand out as 
doublets, and attention would naturally be centered on the different channels of 
transmission. Occasionally, the author did interrupt the alphabetical order to 
discuss a pair of doublets under one heading (-ado, -ato, 10-1); had he done this 
more consistently, he would have given his treatise a more organic structure. 
Another drawback of the alphabetical arrangement is the separation of such 
intrinsically related elements as -acho (6), -echo (32), -icho (50), -ocho (62-3), 
-ucho (66) and of similar vocalic variations of -gem and -co. The author tried to 
guard against this danger by drawing a dense network of cross-references. 
Again, he infringed occasionally upon the alphabetical order (as in coordinating 
-arro and -orro, 26, or -ete and -ote, 41-5), without, however, following any clear 
principle in such deviations. In consequence, though he is not unfamiliar with 
the problem of vowel harmony in Romance suffixation, the author could not enter 
upon a discussion of this fundamental issue; he might have found valuable hints 
in E. Gamillscheg, Zur Frage der Auswahl bei der suffixalen Ableitung, Behrens 
Festschrift 56-76 (1929). 

The author has been seriously handicapped by the discrepancy between the 
method of research adopted, which is mainly that of historical linguistics, and 
the material he succeeded in securing, which comprises almost exclusively the 
modern lexicon. Oddly enough, he has extracted his material not from Vieira, 
Silva Morais, or Figueiredo, but from an antiquated and non-scientific though 
reliable bilingual dictionary. To the mind of this reviewer, there might have 
been two distinct but equally sound approaches to the entire problem: from the 
viewpoint either of descriptive or of historical grammar. In the former case, the 
writer would have been bound above all to get complete information on the 
present-day state of the lexical resources. This information he surely could not 
draw from Michaelis, which reflects the situation of about 1870. Misrepresenta- 


® The original (Portuguese-German) edition of the dictionary of H. Michaelis appeared 
as early as 1887. Modern lexical material could have been extracted from H. Lima e G. 
Barroso, Pequeno diciongrio brasileiro da lingua portuguesa? (1939). 
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tions could not fail to creep in. Thus, it seems incorrect to say with reference 
to -drio, -dria (76) that ‘they appear in a very few learned adjectives’, and with 
regard to the substantival variety of the same suffix (25) ‘that there is little 
evidence for the extension of this learned form of the suffix in new formations in 
Portuguese’. As a matter of fact, -drio, in either function, did spread con- 
siderably in the course of the last decades,” and this is true of -izar as well, 
allegedly extended in only ‘one or two formations’ (102)," and, in some sense, of 
-drio.2 But, aside from the awkwardness of such estimates, the author as a rule 
fails to state whether a given suffix is living or dead. It is of capital importance 
to know how many living suffixes operate in the system of a language; investiga- 
tions of this nature have been carried through for French by Darmesteter, and 
more recently by Pichon and Frangois. The latter proved, for instance, that an 
already expiring suffix, -ance, has been artificially revived in literature. Similar 
data on Portuguese would be of definite value. 

Had the author, conversely, engaged in strictly historical research, then he 
should have given much more attention to the successive constituent strata of 
Portuguese. A much more refined gradation could have been devised between 
Latin and the modern language. Some features in which Portuguese agrees 
with Castilian and other peninsular dialects should have been segregated as 
Ibero-Romance; others are found in the whole western portion of the peninsula; 
still others are restricted to Portuguese proper. The geographic area, in con- 
junction with historical data, is an important factor in determining the rise of a 
suffix. Within the bounds of Portuguese as a recorded literary medium, one 
looks in vain for the slightest indication whether a given suffix experienced modi- 
fications in the epoch of the Cancioneiros, or in the decisive lapse of time from 
Gil Vicente and S4 de Miranda to Camées, or in recent years. Many more 
glossaries and texts should have been carefully exploited. The occasional 
citation of older forms, such as barom for barao, is practically all that Dr. Allen 
has done in the direction of historical inquiry, and his book accordingly lacks the 
dimension of time. Unwarranted scarcity of factual material can lead to out- 
right mistakes. Thus, the belief has been expressed that the distribution of 
-eza and -ez in the present day language mirrors, as it were, the usage of Classical 
Latin. Because Latin allowed for munditia beside munditiés, diritia beside 
diritiés (45), Portuguese is said to admit of escasseza and escassez, nitideza and 
nitidez. True, -itia on Spanish soil resulted in -eza, and -2tiés in -ez, but their 
respective functional areas have been determined by other factors than tradition 
alone. Dr. Allen seems not to be aware of the irruption of It. -ezza in the 16th c. 
(certeza is perhaps the best known Italianism, while Ptg. certidéo, Sp. certidumbre 
are native formations, see the Dicc. Hist. de la Acad. Esp. s.v.), nor of the ensu- 


10 Cf. alfandegdério ‘relating to customs’, fazendério ‘financial’, frascdrio ‘dissolute’, 
nucleério ‘nuclear’, onzendério ‘usurer’, orbitério ‘orbital’, Braz. otério ‘easy to cheat’, tari- 
fario ‘relating to tariffs’. 

11 Cf. escravizar ‘to enslave’, fossilizar ‘to petrify’, opalizar ‘to opalesce’, ridiculizar ‘to 
ridicule’, focalizar ‘to focus’, tabizar ‘to make wavy like a kind of taffeta called tab’, tem- 
poralizar ‘secularize’, suavizar ‘to sweeten’. 

12 Cf. fumatério ‘relating to smoking’, ondulat6rio ‘wavy’, oscilatério ‘oscillating’; ; also 
many nouns, such as foguetério ‘firework’, fumigatério ‘fumigation’. 
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ing reaction in Castilian tending to bolster -ez, nor of the ultimate rhythmical 
differentiation. The tendency to add -ez to polysyllabic primitives, for instance 
in escassez, madurez, pequenez, rapidez, goes back, in Castilian, to the 17th e. A 
parallel development might be assumed for Portuguese, were it not for the fact 
that phonologically -ez fits better in the Spanish scheme (cf. facie > Sp. faz, haz; 
Ptg. face).* Since at the close of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th century 
Portugal was under Spanish influence and even domination, and -ez happened 
at that time to flourish in Castile, further research will possibly reveal that -ez 
has been borrowed by Portuguese from its eastern neighbor. Its infiltration may 
then have entailed the absorption of native -ece, so far as this latter had not 
previously merged with OFr. -ise into -ice. The absence of -ez from Gallegan 
makes it all the more likely that it was originally foreign to the west. 

More words should have been accounted for as borrowings, particularly if it 
is the suffix itself that has been borrowed. While chantrado (11) may serve to 
exemplify the function of -ado in spite of the French provenience of the primitive, 
gravura (69) is entirely out of place among the derivatives in -ura, as it represents 
a French suffix corresponding to Ptg. -adura. This case is not isolated. More 
caution should have been exercised in dealing with -mento; parlamento (62), for 
instance, is a borrowing. The student of Spanish is more fortunate in this 
respect, as the difference between -mento and -miento warns him not to confuse 
native formations with Latinisms and with borrowings from French and Italian. 
It is difficult to understand why the possibility of initial borrowing and subse- 
quent remodelling has been so readily admitted for Ptg. bezjucar (Sp. besucar, 
102), and so emphatically denied for Ptg. formosear (Sp. hermosear, 99). To 
reach a conclusion on this problem, the whole chapter on the historical and 
functional relations between -ear and -ejar must first be elaborated. 

Time and again, the author touches upon some dialectal feature (63, 68, 78), 
but one would wish him to do so more often, particularly when dialectal material 
can supplement scanty information on developments in Portuguese proper. Of 
particular importance in this respect is Gallegan, which has crystallized a number 
of forms now retrograde, overlaid, or extinct in literary Portuguese. Take for 
instance the case of -adela. The author fails to list it separately, but under the 
nominal diminutive suffix -elo (38-9) he mentions without further comment such 
examples as mordidela ‘act of biting’ and (ds) furtadelas ‘furtively’, developed, 
according to him, from mordido ‘bitten’ and furtado ‘stolen’. No explanation 
is offered for the feminine gender of the derivatives. In reality, these two words 
belong to a large group of verbal abstracts extending all over the western strip 
of Ibero-Romance, where they are used alternately with -ada and -adura, cf. 
Ptg. abafadela ‘choking’, abaixadela ‘lowering’, abalroadela ‘grappling’, abanadela 
‘fanning’, abridela ‘opening’, achatadela ‘flattening’, amolgadela ‘bruising’; Gall. 
amansadela ‘composure’, amoladela ‘boredom’, asedadela ‘carding’, asopradela 


18 Edwin B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese (Philadelphia, 1938) does not seem to 
have reached a definite conclusion on this point (47, 80). In his belief, both -ttie > -ez and 
-acie > -ace may represent native developments. In view of the strong confusion, in Vulgar 
Latin, between tz and kj, it is hardly probable that final e should have been treated differ- 
ently after these two groups. 
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‘blowing’, etc. In Castilian, this type seems to be absent, but the counterpart 
of the adverbial collocation ds furtadelas, namely a hurtadillas, has been pre- 
served, which stamps this use as extremely archaic. Now, Gallegan not only 
abounds in such adverbs as ds apalpadelas or ds ateitifiadelas ‘by touch’, but has 
occasionally preserved a still older form without suffix, e.g. ds rapadas ‘smoothly’, 
beside rapadela ‘scratching, scraping, shearing’. The starting point of the type 
is rapada, signifying, in harmony with the function of -ada, a single movement 
made in performing this kind of work; hence most of the verbs that admit of this 
derivation are perfective.“ The initial diminutive function of -ela has also 
persisted in Gallegan more frequently than in Portuguese, cf. segadela ‘light 
mowing’, trunfadela ‘small triumph’. Its compatibility with the plural form 
that underlies the original adverbs is due to the fact that a series of consecutive 
short movements tends to convey the idea of repetition and hence of intensity. 
From these adverbs, the singular -adela could then have been extracted and first 
applied to hard physical labor performed in rhythmical successive movements, 
such as knocking, tapping, chopping. The ultimate phase was the obliteration 
of this specific nuance resulting in the extension of the domain of the suffix. 

The benefit that might have been derived from paying attention to Gallegan 
can also be illustrated by the suffix -ento. True, the book lists a number of 
derivatives (82), but in default of statistical control the reader is unable to 
check the actual importance of this suffix and will hardly realize the extent to 
which its semantic area in this territory exceeds that in the rest of the Romania. 
Once more, Gallegan offers an unusual wealth of formations. Foremost among 
these is the group where -ento refers to a substance, thus infringing upon the 
domain of -oso:"* agoento ‘watery’, areento ‘sandy’, barrento ‘clayey’, bagullento 
‘tearful’, barrufento ‘dirty’, borbento ‘muddy’, borrallento ‘ashy’, carricento 
‘mossy’, caspento ‘scurfy’, casquento ‘crusty’, lamacento ‘oozy’, orvallento ‘dewy, 
rainy’, sarrento ‘yeasty’, sebento ‘tallowy’, suarento ‘sweaty’, terrento ‘earthy’, 
vidrento ‘glassy’, visguento ‘sticky’, etc. More conspicuous, however, are the 
words relating to human emotions: cabuzenio ‘irascible’, carifiento ‘tender’, 
ciumento ‘jealous’, birrento ‘rancorous’, carraxento ‘choleric’, vergonento ‘ashamed’; 
this function seems to be characteristic of the element only in western Ibero- 
Romance. But in Portuguese proper, which has gone through the Renaissance, 
many of these formations had to yield to others, in -ico, -fvel, -ido, -dceo, -bundo, 
-0so, of learned or semi-learned origin. Conversely, Gallegan has perpetuated 
and reinforced the native tendency, thus allowing us to visualize what Portuguese 
might look like if it had been less exposed to external influences and artificial 
interferences with its natural course. 

Obviously, there must be a special reason why Portuguese should have been 
out of all proportion favorable to the expansion of -ento. One may incline to the 
belief that this was the association of the suffix with -entar, also peculiar to the 
west of the peninsula, and serving to derive verbs not only from participles in 


14 In Portuguese words, -adela has something of a burlesque, if not a vulgar tinge. 

15 Competition between these two suffixes dates back to Latin, see Edward W. Nichols, 
The Semantic Variability and Semantic Equivalents of -oso- and -lento-, Yale Univ. Diss. 
1914. 
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-ente but also from adjectives (adurentar ‘to harden’). Another factor may have 
been not less relevant to the spread of the suffix. Apart from -entus, as present 
in cruentus ‘bloody’, Latin possessed (0-, u-)lentus, extracted in all probability 
from viol-entus misunderstood as vi-olentus and extended to vinolentus ‘winy’ 
and the like.” Now, Dr. Allen quotes Professor Williams as saying (89) that 
-ulentu resulted in OPtg. -oento in keeping with the normal loss of -l- between 
two vowels in the west. If so, would it be too hazardous to assume that this 
-oento was subsequently confused with -ento (through the instrumentality of such 
words as agoento), and that a reinforced suffix emerged from this combination, in 
contradistinction to the development in Castilian? It should be remembered 
that -ulento frequently applied to the rural sphere, and that, like -io < -ivu, it 
was an archaic element inherited from the Latinity of Plautus, Cato, and Varro. 

Dr. Allen’s terminology is not quite free from ambiguity. One term which 
he often uses is Vulgar Latin. But the delimitation and chronology of Vulgar 
Latin have been questions of sharp controversy, reanimated in recent years by 
a number of new theories; before introducing such a vexed term, the author 
should have stated briefly which theory he accepts. Clarity in this respect is 
particularly necessary in view of the nearness of Leonese, where, according to 
Menéndez Pidal,!* a kind of semi-learned product of Latin lingered on as late 
as the threshold of the second millennium. The author probably owes his idea 
of Vulgar Latin to Grandgent’s Introduction; this reconstruction of a Romance 
prototype, helpful to the phonologist, now appears somewhat over-simplified 
to the lexicographer. It is significant that Moll, in re-editing Grandgent’s manua! 
and bringing it up-to-date, deemed it necessary to rewrite completely the para- 
graph dealing with the definition of Vulgar Latin.1* On whose authority the 
author quotes Du Cange as evidence of Vulgar Latin usage, is not clear. What, 
in his opinion, has been the interrelation between Vulgar and Church Latin? 
They unquestionably had suffixes in common (especially those adapted from 
Greek) which were foreign to the original stock; compare the transmission of 
-itew in two series: -ejar,| thoroughly popular, and -izar, absorbed through 
ecclesiastical channels. But the influence that Greek exerted through transla- 
tions and imitative literature occasionally had the opposite effect of severing the 
links between written and spoken Latin. Thus, Christian doctrine, with its 
emphasis on community and brotherhood, called for a notable expansion of con- 
in derivatives modelled after cvv-; this shift, however, failed to reach the 
lower strata, where, on the evidence of Romance, con- gave ground to ad- and in-. 
A similar divorce occurred between -ivus as used in the popular and ecclesiastical 
traditions, see LANGuAGE 17.99-118. A clearer understanding of this situation 
would have induced the author to recast his discussion of -dlis, where the learned 
usage of the early Middle Ages availed itself of a colorless suffix to make uniform 


16 See Studies in Philology 38.453. 

17 See Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik® 228-9 (Munich, 1928). 

18 R, Menéndez Pidal, Orfgenes del espafiol? 478-85 (Madrid, 1929). 

19 ©, H. Grandgent and Francisco de B. Moll, Introduccién al latin vulgar 21-2 (Madrid, 
1928). 

20 Erik Ahlman, Uber das lateinische Praefix com- in Verbalzusammensetzungen 29 
(Helsingfors, 1916). 
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the endings of a certain group of adjectives (hence Ptg. divinal, frescal, 73, left 
unexplained by the author),24 whereas the actual sermo rusticus developed 
substantival formations in -ale (13-4) signifying an area, terrain, field, etc. 

The bibliography presents serious gaps. Research in the Portuguese domain 
apparently failed to bring home to the writer the importance for his own subject- 
matter of investigations recently made in the wider field of Romance. Had he 
been familiar with C. 8. R. Collin, Etude sur le développement de sens du suffixe 
-ata (Lund, 1918), he would have detected a wealth of new shadings in -ada 
(8-10) and in general refined his technique of semantic analysis as applied to 
suffixation. The rise of -ariceu (24) and -ériu (36-7) cannot be followed without 
consulting the essays of Antoine Thomas.” Previous studies on -anco, -engo 
(14, 39) by Philippon are no longer authoritative since the publication of J. U. 
Hubschmied, Romanisch -inco, -anco, Mélanges A. Duraffour 211-70 (Zurich, 
1939). An attempt to follow -one through all its semantic metamorphoses has 
been made by L. Spitzer, Bibl. dell’Arch. Rom. II.2.183-205; the same volume 
contains E. Gamillscheg’s Grundziige der galloromanischen Wortbildung, an 
indispensable guide for the student of any Romance language. In addition to 
the chapter on suffixes in Hanssen’s grammar of Spanish, J. Alemany y Bolufer, 
Tratado de formacién de palabras en la lengua castellana (Madrid, 1920) 
should by all means have been consulted, and so should the pertinent chapters in 
V. Garcia de Diego’s grammars of Castilian and Gallegan.22 Methodologically, 
W. v. Wartburg, Zur Neubildung von Praefixen, Miscellanea linguistica dedicata 
a Hugo Schuchardt, Bibl. dell’Arch. Rom. II.3.116-25 might have been of 
importance, as this article shows how derivational elements can be products of 
contamination. Nor can students of Romance afford to ignore such valuable 
monographs on word-formation in Latin as Jules Breitmeyer, Le suffixe latin 
-ivus (Genéve, 1932), with its ample illustration from Late Latin, or Manu 
Leumann, Die lateinischen Adjektiva auf -lis (Strassburg, 1917), helpful in 
treating Ptg. -al, -il, -dvel, and -ivel. In distinguishing between reconstructed 
and actually attested forms in Latin, it is essential to consult the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae. 

There are some interesting chapters in this book, showing how much better 
it might have been if the author had reasonably limited his field. Take his 
analysis of the contamination of -issa by -ense in the case of duquesa (41), whose 
correctness is borne out by the coexistence in Old French of duchesse and duchoise. 
As for the supposed influence of -isar on poetisa and the like, the question may 
be raised whether these words have not been borrowed from Spanish, where 
voiced and voiceless s normally coincided. -olho has been correctly recognized 
(63) as proceeding from a variety of disparate sources rather than a homogeneous 
suffix. An important statement is that -tttu did not organically survive in 


21 As van Schrijnen and Merkx have pointed out, the use of caelestis and dominicus in- 
stead of the genitives caeli and domini in Christian authors in a specifically religious context 
must have aroused the desire for an explicitly theological suffix; see Classical Philology 
35.443. 

22 Antoine Thomas, Nouveaux Essais de Philologie Frangaise 62-118, 359-62 (Paris, 1904). 

23V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramatica histérica castellana 182-204 (Burgos, 
1914) ; id., Elementos de gramAtica histérica gallega 184-96 (Burgos, 1909). 
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Portuguese (41-4); the treatment of the successive borrowings is excellent, 
except for the negligence in listing beberete, lembrete (developed from verbs) on a 
par with nominal diminutives. 

There are a few slips that cannot be explained by adherence to any linguistic 
doctrine. Cordura (69) does not derive from cor, but is a borrowing from Cas- 
tilian, where it is connected with cuerdo ‘cautious’. Acontecer has nothing what- 
ever to do with conta, but is a widening of contir < conti(n)gere (97). Similarly, 
aguarentar is not related to aguar, but to guarir (95). No suffix-change needs to 
underlie the doublet abastanga, -enca (39), since both bastar and bastir occur in 
Ibero-Romance. Similar (75) did not develop from substantival simile ‘simi- 
larity’, but represents a widening of the primitive peculiar to Late Latin 
(comparable to aeternalis, continualis, perpetualis). Ardbio (83) should not be 
dissociated from Sp. ardbigo and therefore cannot even be tentatively adduced 
as evidence of the survival and spread of unstressed -io in Romance. -ecer (97) 
is not added to ‘Portuguese nouns and an occasional adjective’, but, on the 
contrary, to adjectives exclusively; at best, it can be stated that among these 
latter figure a few original substantives, which syntactically have assumed 
adjectival function. Thus amanhecer corresponds to ‘clear up, brighten up’, 
anoitecer to ‘darken’: in either case, it is the idea of quality that prevails. Forma- 
tions in -alha with a collective meaning such as escumalha ‘dross’ go back to -alia, 
and not to -acula (14-5). Those in -alho (cascalho, escumalho, ramalho) may then 
be considered back-formations as much a characteristic of Portuguese as -ado 
instead of -ada in bocado, bragado, punhado (a shift left unexplained by Collin, 
op.cit. 201-2). Pargaria derives from parceiro, not from pargar (24), as has 
been shown by Gamillscheg in a criticism of an article of Moldenhauer. Dddiva 
(58) is semi-learned, like Sp. bisqueda ‘search’; conversely, -éncia (39) is strictly 
erudite, in spite of its spelling with c. The suffix in abadia, baronia (59) cannot 
reflect -iva. The statement that Ptg. massuca is a ‘learned derivative of a 
probable VL *massiica’ (66) sounds somewhat paradoxical: just how should an 
unrecorded word have been transmitted through literary channels? Episcopdtum 
(11), though an attested word, can hardly be assigned to Classical Latin. Dor- 
miléo and the like do not contain -ile, but, according to Menéndez Pidal, a 
peculiar -%l- element, whose counterpart -dl- is found in Sp. bobalicén ‘downright 
fool’ (54). The semantic nuance of -ote (44) is not diminutive. In treating 
-acho (6), borrowings from Italian and words modelled on these, such as penacho, 
plumacho, vulgacho—all of them characterized by their derogatory sense—should 
be kept apart from (probably native) formations in which -acho displays a 
diminutive force, e.g. fogacho, riacho. Escolar (21) cannot be reckoned among 
exclusively Portuguese derivatives. 

The outward appearance of the book is excellent, and there are relatively few 


24 REW? §2228 mentions Ptg. cordo as a back-formation from cérdatus, but this form does 
not seem to be recorded in the modern language. 

2 We should then have to assume that -igo has been contaminated by -i(0), of Semitic 
origin, as present in Sp. marrogut ‘Moroccan’, tunect ‘Tunesian’, algarabia ‘Arabic 
language’, ‘gibberish’, ‘clamor’. It may seem simpler, on second thought, to associate 
the Portuguese word with a very late Latin derivative Arabtus (modeled on Indtus), as 
has been done for its Spanish counterpart by the Dicc. Hist. 
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misprints, some of them due to the transcription from the old to the new orthog- 
raphy. Note, however, the failure to simplify geminate consonants in col(l)ina 
(57) and ac(c)idente (73), and to eliminate mute consonants in escri(p)turdrio 
(25). There is no such formation as témpero (55); the only words actually listed 
in dictionaries are témpera ‘spicing’, figuratively ‘nature, shape’, and tempéro 
‘spice, condiment’, figuratively ‘palliative, expedient’. 

If Dr. Allen’s book does not appear flawless and cannot, at least in its present 
form, be held an adequate sequel of Professor Williams’ From Latin to Portu- 
guese, this is due in great part to the boldness of his enterprise and to the lack 
of adequate preparation. At the present moment, hardly anybody has enough 
knowledge to attack such a complex problem and such a vast domain without 
many years of patient, minute research. The author’s opinion that such a pro- 
cedure ‘would probably not be justified by the results to be expected from it’ 
(3) is unfortunate. On the other hand, the methods applied in this book seem 
to require radical revision. It is quite possible, and certainly desirable, that 
the author will some day transform this draft into the badly needed standard 
manual on Portuguese word-formation. To insure the success of such a syn- 
thesis, all controversial questions will first have to be clarified with the refined 
technical resources of historical and dialectal investigation. It is only fair to 
express the hope that Dr. Allen, who has proved his courage in attempting to 
traverse a field so little explored, may be among the foremost to engage in that 
research. 


Yakov MALKIEL 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


PUSAN IN THE Ric-VepA. By Samuet D. Atkins. Pp. xiv + 102. Prince- 
ton, 1941. 


This Princeton doctoral dissertation examines the réle played by the god 
Piisan in the Rig-Vedic texts. It is (v) ‘a small portion of a project designed to 
be a comparative study of the Vedic deities commonly regarded as solar. .. 
Such an investigation would first treat their Indian nature from the Rig-Vedic 
period on to that point of time where any particular deity vanishes, next their 
Indo-Iranian background (if any), and finally would endeavor to solve the 
question of their Indo-European origin and also to ascertain the importance 
of the solar concept in Indo-European culture.’ The author accordingly 
examines in this dissertation all Rig-Vedic occurrences of this god, who has 
been, by some scholars at least, regarded as a solar deity, setting forth in Part 
II (30-97) all the passages with translation and exegesis, and in Part I (1-29) 
gives his interpretation of the god’s nature. The volume is completed by an 
Index of Epithets applied to Piisan in the Rig-Veda (98-100), and an Index of 
Problematic Words (101-2). 

As is the custom in dissertations which reexamine much-handled material, 
there is much here which is merely reexamination. It is good however to get 
in one place all the Piisan-material with references to and critical evaluation 
of all the exegesis which previous Vedic scholars have applied to it. The author 
has, so far as the reviewer can see, missed nothing of importance. We must be 
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especially grateful for his presentation of what is new or important in N. Flens- 
burg’s Bidrag till Rigvedas Mytologi: Om Guden Piisan i Rigveda (Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N.F. Afd. 1, 5.4.1-49 [1909]), which, because of the 
language in which it is written, is not too generally accessible to English speakers. 
Likewise, we are grateful to the author and to the late editor of the Harvard 
Oriental Series for presenting us with some items from the proof-sheets of the 
long overdue HOS publication of Geldner’s translation of the Rig-Veda. 

But Dr. Atkins’s rehandling of the material has resulted in some new inter- 
pretations of difficult passages in the texts, as at 6.49.8, 6.54.1, 6.54.10, and 
6.56.1 (this list is not exhaustive). These will have to be taken into account 
by future scholars working in the texts, and some of them at least will stand 
the test. I would call attention especially to 6.54.1, where the author’s new inter- 
pretation seems to me to be most happy and compelling. This, together with 
the new suggestion for 6.54.10, is linguistically good and results in a unification 
of the hymn which no previous interpretation gave. With the interpretation 
of many of the desperately difficult passages in the Piisan-hymns, the author 
has had no better success than his predecessors, as he is frank in admitting. 

Similarly, he is able to do no more with the IE etymology of the god’s name 
than to go on record (26-8) as agreeing with the traditional connexion with 
pusyati ‘cause to thrive, make prosper’. He does not make it quite clear 
whether he follows Walde-Pokorny in admitting a connexion with Ila, Arcadian 
Il4wy. Charpentier’s derivation! (piisan < *psii-san < *péi-san ‘acquirer of 
cattle, possessor of cattle’) is rejected on the ground, admitted by Charpentier, 
that we know nothing much about the development of pé. 

In developing his interpretation of the god’s réle in the Rig-Veda, Dr. Atkins 
is remarkably clear. He begins with an introduction (1-8) in which he sets 
forth the views of all scholars who have handled the question previously: first 
those who hold that Piisan was a solar deity (with various differences in their 
theories) ; second those who hold that Piisan was a lunar deity; third Oldenberg, 
who holds that Piisan was fundamentally ‘a god of the way, a pathfinder’; 
fourth Bergaigne, who ends by identifying Piisan with Soma; fifth those who 
hold that Pisan was a divine shepherd or herdsman; sixth Dumont, who suggests 
that Piisan is to be closely connected with Aja Ekapad on the basis of therio- 
morphism; seventh Ekendranath Ghosh, who argues that Piisan is the con- 
stellation Auriga; and finally Vodskov, who suggests that Piisan is a rain-god. 
He then extracts from the Rig-Vedic hymns all the information that they con- 
tain, arranging it in sections with the headings Solar God, Pastoral God, God of 
Paths, God of Wealth and Benevolence (in general a secondary phase of develop- 
ment in which the same language of petition and description is applied to 
Piisan that is applied to all the gods of the Vedic pantheon), and Relations with 
Other Gods (again a secondary phase of development in which many nonce- 
relationships are invented, particularly one with Indra, intended to raise Piisan’s 


1 Oriental Studies in honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry 81-5. On p. 27, line 17, an IE root 
is written pevd, while above in several places the same root is given as peyd. Is this inad- 
vertence, or does the author intend to reproduce an earlier author’s method of writing? 
The printing of the book is excellent, and I have no misprints to report. 
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status). Finally, we have the section Conclusion, in which the author says 
(29): ‘Originally he seems to have been the solar deity of a pastoral people, con- 
sequently a deity with pastoral characteristics and functions and the functions 
of a god of paths, all inherent in his nature and developing more or less con- 
temporaneously. In the course of time he seems to have acquired secondary 
characteristics and functions, specializations, for the most part, of primary ones. 
His connection with the conveyance of souls to heaven, with marriage rites, 
and with the distribution of wealth are of such a sort. He is associated with 
Indra, Soma, et al., mostly because his worshippers desired to dignify him in 
the eyes of others.’ 

With all but the first sentence of the conclusion just quoted we can agree 
without reservation. In the first sentence the author shows a much less dog- 
matic attitude towards the god than is usual in the treatment by other scholars, 
in that he does not attempt what is probably the impossible and indefensible, 
i.e. to pick out one of the three important and primary strands in the god’s 
nature and derive the others from it. With so small and in part extremely 
obscure a body of material to work with, no definite solution of the problem of 
priority of traits (which is of course a legitimate problem) seems possible. 
Dr. Atkins, if I read him aright (cf. beginning of section God of Paths, 16), 
recognizes this and eschews ‘fruitless conjectures’. 

It would be out of place here to embark upon a detailed critique of non- 
linguistic matters. However, the reviewer feels that, while evidence for the 
second and third traits of the god is abundant and clear, close scrutiny of the 
evidence marshalled by the author to prove Pisan a solar god (9-14) reveals 
that all of it is doubtful. Most of it occurs in very obscure passages, and we 
have the uncomfortable feeling that there is much circularity in the exegesis 
and the conclusions based on it (e.g. at 1.42.8, 6.48.17, 6.54.3, 10.5.5, etc.). The 
myth that connects Piisan with Siirya and Sirya is desperately obscure, and 
again we suspect circularity. Even the epithet dghrnt, which is usually translated 
‘glowing with heat’, is unsatisfactory evidence of a solar nature for the god. 
It is applied only to this god and occurs only in the Rig-Veda and in passages 
quoted therefrom in later texts. The RV passages give no clue to its meaning 
(14 vocatives, once an epithet in another case!), and we may suspect that the 
meaning is based on the supposed derivation. It is to be noted that as good 
an exegete as Neisser posits another meaning (Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda 
1, s.v.). There seems to be no unequivocal evidence that Piisan was a solar 
deity.2, We suspect that the author’s attempt to find such evidence is a belated 
survival of the Miillerian tendency to identify every god with some phenomenon 
of nature (preferably meteorological nature). At the risk of seeming to be 
what Maurice Bloomfield called ‘an unusually unsympathetic sceptic’ with 
‘too much insistence upon the element of uncertainty which goes with the term 
“probable,” no matter how closely the probable may approach certainty’, 
we would quote further from his book The Religion of the Veda 167 (1908): 


2 Was the ancieat Hindu identification of Pisan and the sun (Yaska twice, and the Brhad- 
devataé) anything more than a facile identification of the kind so common in the Brahmana 
literature? 
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‘Every middle-aged student of Comparative Mythology ... recalls the time 
when even the most complex myths were blandly explained as nature processes; 
nothing in that line could be too fanciful and far-fetched to find adherents. 
No cock might crow in a fairy-tale without becoming party to an involved 
and profound sun-myth. We have allsobered much.’ I am not unsympathetic 
with Dr. Atkins’s attempt to find evidence for Piisan as a solar deity, but I do 
find the evidence that he has collected from the Rig-Veda somewhat inconclu- 
sive. I look forward to the articles in which he promises (v) to present the 
material from the other Vedas on this god. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


REMAINS OF OLD Latin; IV. ArcHAIc INSCRIPTIONS. Newly ed. and transl. 
by E. H. Warmineton. (The Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. xliv + 487. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: William Heine- 
mann Ltd., 1940. 


The final volume of the Remains of Old Latin assembles the more important 
Latin and closely related dialectal inscriptions (including some coins) older 
than about 80 B.c. from the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum and a few ad- 
ditional sources. No emphasis is given, in natural accordance with the scope 
of the Loeb Library, to the purely technical aspect of editing; punctuation 
marks, apices, and other features which may sometimes be of more than formal 


interest must be looked for in the original publications. Through his com- 
ments, bibliographical advices, and very able translations the editor has, how- 
ever, performed a quite new and excellent work which will be greatly appreci- 
ated by scholars. A number of stimulating suggestions are scattered through 
the book, such as the remarks to CIL 1?.5 (Fucine Lake, 58-61); CIL 1?.560 
(cookery inscription from Praeneste, 198-201); CIL 12.2231 (Amphipolis, 
94-5); the suppletion in CIL 12.596 (Fragmentum Florentinum, 312-3), and 
many others. 

Linguistic matters are treated very cautiously in dealing with the texts; it 
is not clear, for example, why the editor flatly denies the connection between 
lump(h)a and Gk. viudn (99°). The introduction treats, among other topics, 
the language of the inscriptions, under the headings archaisms; sounds vaguely 
or carelessly pronounced, with a tendency to omit even in spelling; peculiarities 
of spelling only; inflections (xv—-xxiv). It must be regretted that the treatment 
is no less vague than the headings, even where there are no actual misstatements 
of facts. It is scarcely correct to say that, in writing, ‘c before u, if another . 
vowel followed u, gradually gave way to q’ (xx); hardly adequate that there was 
‘a tendency for many words ending in -é’ and for ‘ablatives, pronouns, and 
imperatives, which have any long vowel at the end’, ‘to have a -d attached’ 
(xxii); and at least misleading that the plural genitives of the second declension 
in -om and -um ‘do not appear to be, in Old Latin, contractions for -orwm’ 
(ibid.). Statements like these are representative of the disregard of generations 
of work in historical and comparative grammar which permeates the whole 
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introduction. Furthermore, no mention is made of the syntax of archaic 
Latin inscriptions. 

The volume would have gained much in attractiveness by telling its users 
that most of what appear to be deviations from classical Latin are historically 
explainable archaisms rather than curiosities. However, it would be unfair to 
insist on this point which, though one of special importance to the readers of 
LANGUAGE, constitutes only a minor feature in a fine selection, and might have 
been taken care of by a reference to such up-to-date handbooks as Buck’s, 
Kent’s, Sturtevant’s, or even Lindsay’s. In combination with one of these the 
book could serve as an excellent introduction to Old Latin for the average reader 
of the Loeb Classical Library; to a linguist it is very helpful as a presentation 
of valuable material with commentary. 


H. M. HoreNnigswa.p 
Yas UNIVERSITY 


NorsK 1 AMERIKA. By Ernar Haucen. Pp. 123. Oslo: J. W. Cappelens 
Forlag, 1939. 


This little book contains six essays, originally lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo in the fall semester of 1938, on the general theme Norwegian 
in America. 

The first of these essays treats the immigration of the Norwegians, its causes 
and effects in Norway, and its constantly widening scope in America, as well 
as the formation of the interim society in the new settlements. The second 
treats the primitive life of the first settlers, with its cultural simplifications, 
and shows the forces that right away began to modify their life and language— 
not only the overwhelming forces of Americanisation, but also the shake-up of 
the different Norwegian dialects that here were thrown together. There was, 
it is true, some tendency among people from the same ‘bygd’ or locality in 
Norway to stick together in the new land, yet by and large the haphazard 
scattering and mixing of the old dialects got the upper hand, causing a con- 
siderable simplification more negative than positive in its effect upon the lan- 
guage as a whole. Weakened by mutual infection, the dialects fell an easy prey 
to the world language. 

This development is described in the third essay, From Dialect to World 
Language, a masterly essay in psychological and sociological linguistics. The 
bilingual immigrant gradually comes to the point where the two languages that 
he speaks correspond idea for idea, word for word. This is achieved by borrow- 
ing from the new language all the things that go with the new culture and the 
new environment, relegating to passivity and oblivion all the words and ideas 
that are connected specifically with the old. It goes without saying that words 
for new American things and institutions are the first to be adopted. Seemingly 
the borrowing far exceeds these limits, but Haugen shows with fine analysis 
that the connotative values clinging to such common words as elv and dker 
make them unfit to take over the function of their lexical equivalents river 
and field. Hence the borrowing: it seems easier to borrow a new word than to 
extend the meaning of an old word ever so little, provided the new word has 
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not a lower social prestige. (This, by the way, is the great law under which the 
English language has admitted most of its loan-words.) Haugen sketches the 
categories of borrowed words, thereby pointing out that of all fields that of 
religion has most sturdily withstood pressure from English—a natural thing, 
considering the leading réle played by the church in the immigrant communities. 

The fourth essay deals with names in the settlements: not only names of 
persons, but of animals, places, church-communities, churches, and so forth. 
Here we learn that though the cows in the stable had Norwegian names, the 
American team-oxen always went by English names. The rich variety of place 
names that belong to an average farmstead in Norway (as in Iceland) were all 
forgotten and replaced by a few typical American ones: grove, brush, field(s), 
slough, bluff, spring, and creek. At the time of the immigration the Norwegian 
farmers, apart from their given Christian names, used patronymics and the 
names of their home (farmstead) to identify themselves: Knud Pedersen Ham- 
sund ‘Knud son of Peder of Hamsund’. But in the Norwegian towns, as in 
America, family names were the custom, so that even at home the ‘civilized’ 
farmers were apt to assume a family name, and then usually the name of their 
farmstead. Apart from this, pure nicknames were common among the farmers. 
Obviously the Norwegian farmers kept the Old Norse name-giving principles 
intact up to the late 19th century to the same extent as they are still preserved 
in Iceland. In the settlements there was a violent transposing into English of 
much of this name material, and, as far as the surnames were concerned, the 
tendency was first (1840-70) to adopt the patronymics (Pedersen, Anderson), 
later (1880-) the place names (Hamsund, Vinje). 

One of the forces of demoralisation affecting the language of the Norwegian 
immigrants was the schism between his dialect and the Dano-Norwegian 
literary language, the literary idiom of Norway at the time when the emigration 
took place. This is discussed in the fifth essay, on the written and the spoken 
language. Generally speaking, these conditions still obtain in the Norwegian- 
American newspapers and in the church, as well as in some of the church schools, 
though the more modern Norwegian idioms (riksm&l and landsmal) are now 
being taught in the universities that give courses in Norwegian. The Dano- 
Norwegian had one merit that should not be forgotten: it united the Norwegians 
and the Danes, and thus obtained a larger public for the newspapers and books 
written in it. 

The sixth and the last essay deals with this new Norwegian-American litera- 
ture in a compressed but excellent survey. The book ends with five specimens of 
Norwegian-American dialects: Telem&l from Wisconsin, Vossem&al from Wis- 
consin, Sognem&l from Wisconsin, Trénderm4l from South Dakota, and Solér- 
mal from Wisconsin. These specimens represent respectively the Uplands, the 
West, the North, and the Southeast of the Norwegian dialects; they have all 
but one been transcribed in an approximate phonetic notation from phonograph 
discs. 

Much of the book is based on the author’s own collections; some of the ques- 
tions he has treated or is going to treat elsewhere. Considering the vastness of 
the subject, it is gratifying to see how much the author has been able to do in 
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such limited space, and how many original points of view he has been able to take. 
The book thus takes its place with honor among works on American immigrant 
dialects, and it is to be hoped that the author will translate it into English 
or, better, write a new work for the American public. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


THE CHICAGO SYLLABARY AND THE LouvRE SyLuABARY AO 7661. By 
Ricoarp T. Haututockx. (The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago; Assyriological Studies, No. 7.) Pp. xiv + 79, with 10 plates. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 


Babylonian scribes used for their Semitic language a writing system, known 
as the cuneiform system, which had been devised by the Sumerians for a lan- 
guage of entirely different character. Their profession required them to interpret, 
to write, and even to compose Sumerian texts. This situation resulted in a liter- 
ature which compared the two languages and explained Sumerian forms, words, 
and sentences. It became gradually systematized in ‘series’ and may in a 
sense be called linguistic. 

The book to be reviewed here deals with two texts out of this literature. 
The author had to perform a double task: (1) he had to offer a reading and an 
interpretation of the texts, or, since he had predecessors, to improve upon them; 
(2) he had to assign to his specimens their proper place within the ‘linguistic’ 
literature of the Babylonians. 

As to (1), Hallock’s predecessors had already done most of the work. The 
progress he has made concerns minor though by no means insignificant details. 
One may rightly ask whether a less ambitious form of publication, e.g. short 
comments on certain lines, would not have sufficed. Of material not known 
before, only the ‘list? BM 29625 (CT XLI 47 f.) has been added, the pertinence 
of which had been noticed by Gadd when he edited the text. The autograph 
of the Chicago text which Hallock presents on plates 3-10 is certainly more 
faithful to the original (see the photos on plates 1 and 2) than the one previously 
published. 

The second task has hardly been attacked, nor was that necessary. For 
the article by H. S. Schuster in ZA NF 10.217-70 anticipated almost everything 
that could be said on the subject. It is hard to see how the Chicago Syllabary 
and AO 7661 could be treated on a par, as has been done. The tablets do not 
form part of the same series. Much the same ground—the readings and Ak- 
kadian equivalents of Sumerian words expressed by simple signs—was covered 
by the Babylonians in two series, a shorter one in 8 tablets, and a longer one in 
more than 40, probably 42. The Chicago Syllabary is the 4th tablet in the 
shorter series, the Paris text belongs to the longer series; more specifically, it 
runs parallel to the beginning of the 5th tablet in the shorter series which has 
partly survived in BM 38129 (Hallock 36 ff.). A comprehensive treatment 
should have included the material which belongs to the longer version of the 
Chicago Syllabary. 
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The list BM 29625 (signs in the order of the shorter series with Sumerian 
readings) should have been compared with similar material published in UMBS 
V as Nos. 111 ff. and with UMBS XII 55. From UBMS V Nos. 108 and 130 
should have been quoted for the corresponding passages of the Chicago Syl- 
labary. 

Before closing it must be stated that it is not the author’s fault if one leaves 
the book with a feeling of disappointment. His assignment left little room 
for original work. 

ALBRECHT GOETZE 
Ya.E UNIVERSITY 


A GRAMMAR OF LAKOTA, THE LANGUAGE OF THE TETON Sioux INDIANS. 
By EvGene BurcHEL, S.J. Pp. [x] + 372. Saint Francis, S. D.: Saint 
Francis Mission, 1939. 


THE KALISPEL LANGUAGE: AN OUTLINE OF THE GRAMMAR WITH TEXTS, TRANS- 
LATIONS, AND DICTIONARY. By Hans Voat. (Det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo.) Pp. 178. Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 1940. 


This review compares the methods employed by the missionary Buechel 
with those of the linguist Vogt. The reviewer of Buechel in the American 
Anthropologist (42.504) appears to hold that the author was not seriously 
handicapped by his lack of both linguistic objectives and descriptive techniques; 


and in this the superintendent of the Rosebud Indian Agency (Buechel i) and 
the author himself (v) concur: what is needed is years of experience in talking 
a language. Buechel enjoyed more than thirty such years before describing 
Lakota. In contrast, Vogt was restricted to an eleven-week field trip, and 
made no attempt to speak Kalispel. 

la. LakoTa sounpDs. Buechel distinguishes three series of stops (lenis, 
aspirated, and glottalized) and shows how voiced stops are restricted distribu- 
tionally. From Buechel’s statements the voiced stops would appear to be 
allophones, perhaps of the lenis series. Boas and his students give voiced 
stops as a fourth series, perhaps here following the father of Siouan studies, 
J. Owen Dorsey (who wrote only in phonetic terms), or perhaps tacitly as- 
suming that voiced stops are phonemic. 

Buechel’s statements about vowels suggest a five-vowel system, with non- 
phonemic variation in length, and a vowel-like glide having to do with con- 
sonant clusters and not related to the vowel system. Some sandhi rules are 
given also. Accent and length are in part described separately, in part under 
a set of rules showing the influence of one on the other. But stress cannot be 
quite explained away as mechanical; there is surely a stress phoneme, perhaps 
more than one. 

What Buechel says about Lakota sounds is not systematically organized, but 
is suggestive to anyone interested in sound systems. His statements impress 
me as sensible partial observations. 

lb. KaLisPEL sounDs. Vogt presents a definite phonemic interpretation 
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of the Kalispel sound system: phonetic description is oriented in terms of sound 
distribution. No special orthography is used in the section devoted to morpho- 
phonemics. 

Voiced 1 is listed as a phoneme, with [I] and [A] as allophones: [I] occurs initially 
and in certain clusters; both [l] and [A] occur in postvocalic position. ‘[l] is 
often heard for [A], but [A] never seems to replace [Il]. The complementary 
distribution of [l] and [A] does not obtain for the corresponding unvoiced pho- 
nemes ...’ (13). Unless Vogt means that postvocalic [l] and [A] are free vari- 
ants, he may have been led astray by methodological presuppositions; he may 
have missed a perfectly good Kalispel phoneme, namely [A]. If both [l] and 
[A] were recognized as independent phonemes, the latter would stand out clearly 
as distributionally defective, occurring only in postvocalic position whereas 
[1] occurs both there and elsewhere. 

Perhaps in certain syllabic positions the distinction between [1] and [A] rests 
on a morphophonemic basis, or at least would be clarified if possible alternations 
of a set of forms were examined. In an apparently parallel instance in Tu- 
batulabal, the possibility of uncovering morphophonemes would have been 
destroyed if the voiceless—voiced series of stops had been merged phonemically 
in deference to the restricted position of the latter series (LANG. 15.1-10). 

I do not propose a new interpretation in place of Vogt’s, but merely question 
the status of [A]. And if Vogt were to say that he could not be sure in all in- 
stances whether he heard [I] or [A], I should still be curious to know (1) if he 
might not hear the distinction consistently after eleven months rather than 
eleven weeks of listening to Kalispel, (2) if other speakers might not make the 
distinction more apparent than his one favorite informant. 

Time and a variety of voices are worth more for field-work than initial phonetic 
virtuosity. Thus, in Ojibwa no one at first hears the lenis-fortis distinction in 
consonant-final; I have watched distinguished phoneticians fail, and have seen 
mediocre students mark the distinction after extended experience. Again, in 
Ojibwa, it is just barely possible to note the quality of unstressed short (reduced) 
vowels; some dialects are clearer than others in this respect, but even within a 
single family some individuals are clearer than others. 

2. Morpuo.toey. The first and greatest difficulty in the analysis of a lan- 
guage not certainly known is to find practical ways of distinguishing between free 
and bound forms. Description without this distinction yields a list of ele- 
ments without structural orientation; often enough, a mentalistic organization 
in terms of ‘grammatical categories’ is made to serve in place of formal organiza- 
tion. Buechel seems unaware of this first difficulty. 

Vogt is aware of the difficulty; he contributes to general Salish analysis some 
ingenious approaches to the problem, and in all likelihood is guided by a com- 
plicated set of sign-posts in knowing where to write a word, where part of a word. 
Still, he fails to demonstrate the formal distinction between elements which are 
bound and elements which are free. ‘The stress is either on the stem or on the 
suffix. It has not been possible to find the general rules which determine its 
place’ (51). 

The difficulty in Siouan, lacking an unfailing formal guide in sandhi or stress, 
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appears to be to decide whether the second member of an apparent compound 
will ever occur in initial position. Without knowing this, we cannot know 
whether we are dealing with a compound word or with a suffixed form. Know- 
ing the habits of Lakota by heart, Buechel could probably tell us much we need 
to know; what he does tell (as under Double Verbs) is tantalizing. It would be 
of first-rate importance to have an exhaustive list of the three kinds of ‘double 
verbs’ which Buechel distinguishes on the basis of whether personal pronouns are 
affixed to the first, the second, or both the first and second ‘verbs’. Assuming 
phonetic accuracy, the most valuable parts of Buechel’s material are probably 
those concerning accent, as in the sound system (la above), and in connection 
with compound words (chapter 8). 

Sapir occasionally spoke and wrote of a ‘structural’ resemblance between 
the Salish and Algonquian languages. Vogt’s work makes it possible to examine 
and contrast in detail the structure of one Salish language, for his work is 
definitely more than a listing of elements. 

Kalispel has ‘two sets of personal affixes for nouns, mostly prefixes. The 
first set (‘independent forms’) form predicative sentences when used without 
a verb, but function as actor (or goal presumably) when used in a sentence with a 
verb. The second set (‘dependent forms’) form possessed nouns. These two 
sets of personal affixes are similar for Ist sg. and 2d pl., and identical for 1st pl., 
but show no similarity for 2d sg. or 3d persons. Algonquian has but one set 
of personal affixes for nouns, used to mark possession (but two sets for verbs, 
not at all similar to one another). 

Some classes of Kalispel verbs employ exactly the same affixes used by nouns. 
Hence verbs are not distinguished from nouns either by the expression of person 
or by number of person. While it is possible in Algonquian to employ the 
same personal prefixes in nouns (as possessor) and in verbs (as actor or goal), 
number of person is then marked by suffixes which differ for nouns and for verbs. 

A sure distinction between Kalispel nouns and verbs is found in the expression 
of aspect, which is restricted to verbs. Aspects are marked by prefixes, [es-] 
and zero, and by suffixes, [-i, -am, -an, -sten], and zero. The various possibilities 
of combining these affixes with different verbs call for a four-class system; the 
entire verbal morphology, exceedingly elaborate, is built up about these four 
classes. Nothing could be less like Algonquian than this. 

The Algonquian-Salish resemblance begins and ends! in the parallelism 
between the few hundred non-initial elements, largely deverbal suffixes, and 
what Vogt calls ‘field suffixes’. It would be very easy to supply Algonquian 
forms for the translations of Kalispel contrasts like ‘I am cutting’ : ‘I got cut 
on my finger’; ‘I am hitting him’ : ‘I am hitting him on the head’; ‘nose’ : ‘his 
nose is red’; ‘day, sky’ : ‘two days’. 


1 There are other isolated points, such as might happen to be similar in any two languages 
of the world, in contrast to the major structural similarity noted above. Thus, in Kalispel 
(and in some Algonquian languages), ‘vowels with initial h- are treated as initial vowels’ 
(20). Again, in Kalispel, ‘Medial vowels are dropped when losing the stress ...’ (20); so 
also in Potawatomi, and similarly in Ojibwa. But this is a late Algonquian development; 
Shawnee and Fox preserve the archaic habit of clearly articulating short, unstressed vowels. 
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‘The most important of the field-suffixes and their combinations are listed 
below’ (52). Some two score suffixes are listed. Will further work extend 
the list greatly? Other questions might be asked. What is really called for 
is more work on Kalispel. 

3. Syntax. Vogt concludes his grammar with ‘some syntactical remarks’, 
a total of three pages. The usual practice of Americanists of giving notes on 
syntax rather than a treatment of syntax, recently deplored by Hockett (Lana. 
15.235), is not followed by Buechel. A good third of the Lakota grammar is 
devoted to syntax. In the preceding morphological section, parts oi speech 
are set up by analogy to unrelated European languages, and are therefore false 
classes; when he tries to define the relationship between them, the author works 
under a considerable handicap. But, as throughout, Buechel reflects his 
knowledge of Lakota and observes habits which might well escape a methodical 
linguist with less knowledge of the language. 

4. Conctusion. Bloomfield says someplace that we ask for as much as 
possible from linguistic workers. In Americanist work, we often have a choice 
(or a dilemma): we can take either the results of untrained linguists, usually 
missionaries, who have had a long residence among the people whose language 
they describe; or the results of trained linguists whose academic duties rarely 
permit them to spend enough time in the field to gain a thorough knowledge. 
The results in both cases are unsatisfactory. The obvious remedy would be to 
restate where necessary, find additional examples, and in general work over both 
kinds of linguistic report. 

In no case which I know of has missionary material been restated by a lin- 
guist without returning to the field. In practice, missionary efforts are simply 
neglected by Americanists. But even if studied, such work provides the return- 
ing field-worker with little more than memoranda of what to look for. 

The incomplete report of the trained linguist has too often had the following 
effect: language X is now described, we must turn to language Y; and if two 
students are interested in language Y, the second must be sent to language Z. 
After a generation of such work, languages X, Y, Z, if they are American Indian 
languages, are not only incompletely described, but extinct. 

Still, this is a matter of choice, not a dilemma. The choice between mis- 
sionary stew and clear linguistic soup is unequivocal, granted a proviso: that the 
incomplete scientific report be regarded as an incomplete scientific report and 
not as a no-trespassing sign. Whorf has stated something like this by com- 
paring the linguist with the biologist: both must have apparatus, and for the 
linguist informants are the basic apparatus; informants provide the field for 
experimental investigation.2 One must add to this that an important point 
about any experiment is its place in a series of successive experiments. 

It is reports like Vogt’s which give the succeeding field-worker a frame of 
reference for further analysis and revision. Two things are needed in the field 
of American Indian languages to play the scientific game of leapfrog—the 
jumping from observation to hypothesis and thence to further observation: 


2 Benjamin Lee Whorf, Linguistics as an Exact Science, The Technology Review, vol. 
43, no. 2 (1940). 
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(1) systematic linguistic reports; and (2) successive field trips by more than one 
student to study the same language or closely related languages again and 
again. 

The first of these, the need for systematic reports (= axiomatics), calls for a 
deductive presentation with assumptions free from contradictions (‘to disprove 
a statement, one example will suffice’). Practically nothing is given here by 
missionary workers or others who fear to tread in the realm of phonemics, 
morphophonemics, and morphology treated like phonology. The second 
need, repeated observation (= experimentation) by independent observers, is 
satisfied by inductive work like any scientific investigation in a laboratory, or 
in the field. The most systematic linguist must begin with field notes. Work 
of the missionary type begins and ends with field notes. 

C. F. VoEGELIN 
InDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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VOCALIC r IN OLD PERSIAN BEFORE n 


Rouanp G. KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[OP u for IE 7 before n is not a phonetic development, since there are contrary 
examples. The instances of u are all in forms of kar- ‘make, do’, where they have 
been induced by *tunautty ‘is strong’ and *cunautiy ‘hears’, for which there is evi- 
dence in Iranian.] 


It is not my purpose to discuss whether pIE 7 remained unchanged in OP or 
changed to ar, or in other words, whether we should normalize OP k*r*t*m2, in 
all respects the equivalent of Skt. krtam, as kartam or as krtam; for consistency 
of transliteration requires us to normalize ar%*a as arté, and the equivalent of 
this is Skt. rid. I shall write kartam, and leave it undecided what the pronun- 
ciation is; for the problem which I wish to attack is that set before us by OP 
kunautiy = Skt. krnoti, both from pIE *krneuti. 

The root kar- ‘make, do’ has a present stem Aryan *krnau-, seen in Skt. 
krnéti, Avestan karanaoiti. But this stem became kunau- or thematic kunava- 
in OP; the extant forms are pres. 3d sg. kunautiy, impf. 1st sg. akunavam, 3d sg. 
akunaus, 3d pl. akunava and akunavasa, 3d pl. mid. akunavatd, 3d sg. pass. 
akunavayatd, subj. pres. 2d sg. kunavahy, 1st sg. mid. kunavdnaty, 3d sg. kuna- 
vataiy, impv. 3d sg. kunautuv. This vocalism is extended to the strong aorist, 
as is shown by Ist pl. act. akumd, 3d sg. mid. akuéd, impv. 2d sg. mid. kuSuvd. 
Other forms retain the r: impf. pass. 3d pl. akariyatd, impf. pass. 3d sg. 
akariya,' perf. opt. act. 3d sg. caxriyd, pres. opt. pass. 3d sg. kariyaz§, pres. inf. 
act. cartanaiy, past pte. pass. karta- in several declensional forms. 

The explanation has been given, that pIE y, after remaining into Iranian, 
became u before n in OP, though not in Avestan, and this u then spread from 
the present stem to the strong aorist: so Bartholomae, in Geiger und Kuhn’s 
Grundriss der iranischen Philologie 1.168-9, §290.4 and note 2, though he re- 
marks that this change is ‘nur im nay-Praesens zu kar- belegbar.” 

1 Not aor. pass. akariy, but impf. pass. akariya; cf. Schaeder, Ungar. Jrb. 15.560-3 
(1936). 

2. L. Johnson, Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian Language §109 (1917), 
accepts Bartholomae’s formulation, and refers to H. C. Tolman’s note, The Middle Iranian 
Representation of I.E. » and 7, in PAPA 45.xxviii-xxix, for the phonetic interpretation 
of the change. But A. Meillet, Grammaire du Vieux Perse §94 (1915), is of opinion that 
the special development of 7 to u resulted because personal forms of kar- served as aux- 
iliaries in OP and therefore received the ‘traitement abrégé de mots accessoires’; he 
offers two alleged instances of such auxiliary use (§215 and §36), in which the object of 
kar- has a modifying participle (Dar. Bh. 1.50; Xerx. Van 22-3)—but they are inadequate 
to establish his point, in the face of the many other uses of kar-. E. Benveniste, in the 
revised second edition of Meillet’s grammar (§94; 1931), retains Meillet’s interpretation, 
but adds that the differention into kar- and kun- was probably of Indo-Iranian date, 
because of the Middle Indic variation kara-/kun- and of Sanskrit forms in ku-, the differ- 
entiation taking place ‘par des procés encore obscurs’. But the Middle Indic variation 
can be explained within Indic, and Sanskrit forms in ku- are unidentifiable by me, though 
I find some forms with kir-, in which the r does not disappear as in OP, and the u-vowel 
before r is a familiar product of a vocalic r in Sanskrit. Neither Meillet nor Benveniste 
can be regarded as having made a valid contribution toward the solution of the problem. 
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It is always hazardous to set up a phonetic law on the basis of a single ex- 
ample. In the present instance, an extension to the strong aorist must also be 
assumed, though this is not a serious difficulty; but it has seemingly escaped 
notice that the change to u does not take place before n, if v precedes. For 
from the root OP var- ‘cover, protect’, mid. ‘choose, convince’, we find the subj. 
mid. 3d sg. varnavadtaiy (Dar. Bh. 4.49), impv. mid. 3d sg. varnavatam (Bh. 
4.42, 53), both long since known, and in more recently read inscriptions mid. 
ind. pres. 3d sg. varnavataiy (Dar. NRb 23), impf. 3d sg. avarnavataé (Dar. Susa 
f 17), retaining the original sound. The evidence is perfectly clear, since the 
Avestan has varanav- in the present stem, and Skt. 3d sg. is vrndti. But even 
the formulation that earlier r became OP u before n, unless preceded by 2, is 
still not valid, for we now have karnuvaka ‘stonemasons’ (Dar. Susa f 47), 
formed to the root kart- ‘cut’, seen in Skt. kyrntdti, Av. karantaiti. The Aryan 
pre-form for karnuvaka- would be *krt-nu-aka-, becoming *krnvaka-; for varia- 
tion between n-infix and -neu/nu- suffix to the same verbal root, cf. Gk. fevyvipe 
and Skt. yundkti, Lt. jungit, also Gk. (Dor.) t&@yviy. and Lt. pangit. We must 
therefore entirely discard the phonetic law that pIE 7 before n became OP u, 
though remaining unchanged in Sanskrit and in the earlier stages of Avestan. 

The alternative is to find an influence upon the root kar- in OP, exerted by 
one or more words somehow associated in meaning or in use. Two such I find, 
one attested in OP, the other in Avestan only and by chance not extant in the 
OP inscriptions. The first is the root tav- ‘be strong’, of which a present tdva- 
yatiy and an impf. atdvayam are recorded (Dar. NRb 33-4, 47); from this also 
a participle twnuva"t-, used as adjective, ‘powerful’ (Dar. NRb 10; Bh. 4.65), 
which testifies to another present *tunautiy. The second is the root *klu- 
‘hear’, Aryan éru-, of which Avestan has the present surunaoiti from earlier 
*srunauti; Sanskrit has only érnétz, with dissimilative loss of the prior u. Now 
plIE fl would be OP ¢, as is shown by OP niy-acdrayam ‘I restored’ (Bh. 1.64), 
ef. Skt. Sri- ‘go to, cling to’, Gk. xAtvw, Lt. clind, etc.; and Av. *srunauti would 
be OP *¢unautiy, since ‘hear’ also had kl-, shown by Gk. «dvrés ‘heard of, 
famous’, Skt. Srutd-s. An OP *cunautiy is further confirmed by Mod. Pers. 
Suniddn ‘to hear’, mi-Sundvdd ‘he hears’. The variation in the Persian word for 
‘make, do’ appears also in Mod. Pers. kdrddn ‘to do’, mi-kundd ‘he does’. 

These two verbs and kar- ‘do, make’ all express simple common ideas, and 
are such as might readily be used in context with one another, which gives the 
proper setting for contaminative change. Accordingly I hold that the influ- 
ence of *tunauti and/or of *cunauti brought about the irregular development 
of r to u in kunautiy and in the remaining forms of the tense system, from which 
they passed to the strong aorist. Other verbs also, no longer identifiable, may 
have contributed their support of this result. 

I have quoted Bartholomae to the effect that the forms of kar- ‘make’ offer 
the only example of the development of r to OP u. To this statement Herzfeld, 
Altpersische Inschriften 229, takes exception, drawing up a list of five other 
examples, as follows: 

(1) tunwa*t- ‘powerful’, which he takes from tar- ‘cross, overpower’ (329-33); 
but there is no reason to separate this participle from its obvious root tav-. 
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(2) akunavatta in Dar. Susa f 48, which he takes as from kart- ‘cut’ (229-30), 
rather than from kar- ‘make’; this I reserve for fuller discussion below. 

(3) ha™dugd- ‘proclamation, record’, which he interprets as ha"du"gd-, the 
second element being a nasalized form of the IE root *dher- ‘hold’ with a 
gh-extension, seen in Skt. drihati ‘makes firm’, and in some other words (188-90); 
but there is no reason to depart from Benveniste’s derivation, Gram. du Vieux- 
Perse? §260, as from root *dheugh- ‘press, milk’, Skt. duhdti, cf. Eng. expression 
for semantics. 

(4) xSnav- ‘hear, satisfy’, found in various forms in Dar. NRb 24, 27, 29-30, 
54, which he takes (238-40) as *sru- ‘hear’ with infixed nasal, with a compli- 
cated series of phonetic changes which to me seem impossible; it is simpler to 
take this as an extension of xind- = pIE *gné- with an extension like that 
which gives pIE *dé- and *doy- ‘give’. Such an extension is supported by the 
perfect forms Skt. jajfiai and Latin ndvi. The development of meaning is 
‘learn > hear of > hear’, and ‘hear, cause to hear, satisfy’. 

(5) An OP *muSta- is said by Herzfeld (262) to be the pre-form of Phl. mu3t-, 
and to come from *mprnd-ta-, varying with a Phl. mrz-, apparently because 
lexicographers give NPers. mustdn as a by-form of maliddn; but all this is too 
uncertain to be taken seriously into account. 

We come back to akunavatd, occurring in Dar. Susa f 47-8 martiyd : karnu- 
vaka : t[yaiy] : abagam : akunavatd ‘the stonemasons (= cutters) who worked 
(or cut) the stone’. This clause is only one of a series of such clauses, which, 
with omission of words irrelevant for the present purpose, are: 

35-7 daraniyam : ... tya [: i|d[a] : akariya ‘the gold which was wrought here’ (in 
the building of the palace). 

37-8 and 39-40 kdsaka: ... hya: ida: karta ‘the (semi)precious stone which 
was wrought here’. 

43 pirus [: hlya : ida : karta ‘the ivory which was wrought here’. 

45-6 stund : abagainiya : tya : ida : karta ‘the stone columns which were wrought 
here’. 

Now if Herzfeld were right that akunavatd is from kart- ‘cut’ in 48, because 
of the association with karnuvakd, then karté in this last passage should like- 
wise be from kart- ‘cut’, since it also deals with operations on stone; but the 
participle of kart- would be OP *karsta-, = Skt. kartta- (ef. Av. fra-karasta- 
and frd-karastay-, Bartholomae, Altiranisches Woérterbuch 1011, 977), and not 
karta-. 

Though the parallelism of the clauses should be decisive against taking 
akunavaté from kart- rather than from kar-, still there is one further point 
which might be made for the separation of akunavatd from kar- ‘make’. In 
lines 49-53 there are three further similar relative clauses, ‘who wrought ...’, 
49-50 ‘the goldsmiths who wrought the gold’, 

51 ‘the men who wrought ... (Elam. 7s-ma-lu, meaning unknown)’, 

52-3 ‘the men who worked on the baked brick’. 

In the first of these the verb is entirely lost, but in the second and the third it is 
akuvanaSa, an active form with the personal ending discussed by Meillet, Gram. 
du Vieux Perse §223 (so also in 2d ed., revised by Benveniste). It is perhaps 
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a trifle peculiar that the active form so closely follows the middle form of the 
same verb, but there are other similar variations. Why akariya in 37, but the 
participle in 38, 40, 43, 46? Also, mand : bajim : abara ‘they bore me tribute’ 
occurs Dar. Pers. e 10, but the verb is middle, abaratd, in the same phrase Dar. 
Bh. 1.19, and is in the alternative active form abaraha Dar. NRa 19 and Xerx. 
Pers. h 17 (where it is miswritten abarana). 

Finally, akunavaté ‘made’ is found elsewhere in OP texts: Dar. Bh. 3.12 
avam : madistam : akunavata ‘they (the rebels) made him their chief’. This 
phrase recurs at Bh. 5.6, though seriously mutilated, but the verbal ending 
is clear. 

It is interesting to note that the verbs kar- ‘make, do’ and bar- ‘bear, carry’ 
run precisely parallel in their forms of the 3d pl. imperfect: akunava, akunavatd, 
akunavasa, and abara, abarataé, abaraha. The form akunava, as it happens, is 
found only in two phrases: 
hamaranam : akunava ‘they made battle’, Dar. Bh. 2.34, 39, 45, 54, 59; 3.37, 

44, 61, 66. 
ava : akunava ‘(what was said to them by me, or what I said to them,) that they 
did’, Dar. NRa 20-1, 37; Xerx. Pers. h 18. 

The development of OP u from earlier 7 is accordingly still limited to certain 
forms of the root kar- ‘do, make’, and is to be explained by the influence of 
phonetically similar verbal forms of other roots, associated in meaning and use 
with kar- itself. 





THE INDEFINITE-RELATIVE-INTERROGATIVE STEM 
sem- SMm- SmMmo- 


E. ADELAIDE HAHN 


HuntTER COLLEGE 


[The indefinite-relative-interrogative stem recently recognized for Hittite is not 
mo- as has been thought but smo-, i.e. IE sem- sm-, already known as forming indefi- 
nites and the numeral ‘one’. From it are to be derived Hitt. sanas (cf. Gr. uovos) 
and sa-; masis and masiyanki; -ma (perhaps seen in namma, nasma, and imma), 
man, and mahhan, and their cognates, Skt. sma, Gr. ya, wév, and wav; Lat. -met and 
the particle *sme in case-forms of Skt. pronouns; Gr. wera and péxpr; perhaps Gr. u7. 
The collocation péev ... 5€ is a combination of relative-demonstrative like wi . 
ita, etc.; indeed, sem- smo- in its uses and derivatives shows frequent parallels to 
kwo-.] 


In 1938 there appeared several important announcements concerning a sup- 
posedly new pronominal stem mo- (in Hittite, ma-). Pedersen, Hitt.,' after a 


1 The abbreviations employed here are in general listed in Edgar H. Sturtevant, A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Hittite Language, Philadelphia, 1933; (with George Bechtel) A 
Hittite Chrestomathy, Philadelphia, 1935; A Hittite Glossary’, Philadelphia, 1936; Supple- 
ment to a Hittite Glossary Second Edition, Philadelphia, 1939 (here abbreviated HG, Chr., 
Gl., and Gl. Sup., respectively). Deviations from these are: Bois. for Boisacq, Dict.; WP 
for Walde-Pokorny. Additional abbreviations used here are as follows: Berneker = Erich 
Berneker, Slavisches Etymologisches Woérterbuch, Heidelberg, 1908-13; BPW = (Berliner) 
Philologische Wochenschrift; Br.-Th. = Karl Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik*, revised 
by Albert Thumb, Munich, 1913; Brugmann, Dem. = Karl Brugmann, Die Demonstrativ- 
pronomina der Indogermanischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1904 = Abhandlungen der Philo- 
logisch-Historischen Klasse der K6niglich Sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
22.6; Brugmann, KVG = K. Brugmann, Abrégé de Grammaire Comparée des Langues Indo- 
Européennes, translated into French by J. Bloch, A. Cuny, and A. Ernout, under the direc- 
tion of A. Meillet and R. Gauthiot, Paris, 1905; Brugmann, Total. = Karl Brugmann, Die 
Ausdriicke fiir den Begriff der Totalitit in den Indogermanischen Sprachen, Leipzig (1894) ; 
Buck = Carl Darling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, Chicago (1933); 
Cocchia, Saggi = Enrico Cocchia, Saggi Glottologici, Naples, 1924; CP = Classical Phil- 
ology; EM = A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Latine, 
Paris, 1932; Friedrich, K]. Beitr. = Johannes Friedrich, Kleine Beitrage zur Churritischen 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1989 = MVAG 42.2; Giintert = Hermann Giintert, Indogermanische 
Ablautprobleme, Strassburg, 1916 = Untersuchungen zur Indogermanischen Sprach- und 
Kulturwissenschaft 6; Hahn, Coord. = E. Adelaide Hahn, Coordination of Non-Coordinate 
Elements in Vergil, Geneva, 1930; Harv. Stud. = Harvard Studies in Classical Philology; 
Heraeus, KI. Schr. = Kleine Schriften von Wilhelm Heraeus, edited by J. B. Hofmann, 
Heidelberg, 1937; Hiibschmann, Arm. Gr. = H. Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, 
Leipzig, 1897; Idg. Jb. = Indogermanisches Jahrbuch; Kieckers, Sprachw. Misc. 4 = E. 
Kieckers, Sprachwissenschaftliche Miscellen 4, Dorpat, 1926 = Acta et Commentationes 
Universitatis Tartuensis (Dorpatensis), B. Humaniora 10.2; Kluge = Friedrich Kluge, 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch der Deutschen Sprache, Berlin and Leipzig, 1921; Kretschmer, 
Einl. = Paul Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache, Géttin- 
gen, 1896; Lidén, Studien = Ewald Lidén, Studien zur Altindischen und Vergleichenden 
Sprachgeschichte, Upsala, 1897; Lindsay, Lat. Lang. = W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Lan- 
guage, Oxford, 1894; Lindsay, Synt. Plaut. = W. M. Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus, Oxford, 
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discussion of Hitt. masiwanz, masiyas, masiyanki, manka (67-71), wrote (71): 
‘So ist es also wahrscheinlich, dass das Hittitische einen, allerdings im Riickgang 
begriffenen, Pronominalstamm *mo- gekannt hat, die den zehn altbekannten 
Sprachzweigen abgeht’ ; this stem he assumes was lost gradually, not as a general 
innovation, by the other languages (72). Sommer, Bil., showed that masis, like 
mahhan, may be interrogative as well as indefinite or relative (164-6). And 
Sturtevant, Lana. 14.241 fn. 1la, stated that (1) Hittite certainly had a second 
interrogative-indefinite-relative stem, ma-; (2) Hitt. man comes from this stem, 
and is to be identified with the o-grade form of Gr. wey; (3) Hitt. mahhan is 
perhaps the accusative of a noun with suffix -hh- from the same stem, and is to 
be identified with (Doric) Gr. pav.2. This discovery has the double advantage 
of providing the long-sought explanation of the etymology of mahhan,' and of 
settling the vexed question of the obvious but unaccountable relationship of 
Doric par, Attic wiv with pér,4 the vocalism of which presented a seemingly 
insoluble mystery.6 But Sturtevant’s discovery, highly satisfactory though it 
was for the reasons just set forth, had the disadvantage of separating the Greek 
particles from Skt. sma and smd, which had been universally accepted as their 
cognates,® and with which they accord perfectly from the standpoint of both 





1907; Lodge, Lex. Pl. = Gonzalez Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum, 2 vols., 1904-33; Loth, Mots 
latins = J. Loth, Les Mots Latins dans les Langues Brittoniques, Paris, 1892; LS = Henry 
George Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, revised by Henry Stuart Jones, 
2 vols., Oxford, no date; Meyer, Alb. Wb. = Gustav Meyer, Etymologisches Woérterbuch 
der Albanischen Sprache, Strassburg, 1891; MV = A. Meillet and J. Vendryes, Traité de 
Grammaire Comparée des Langues Classiques?, Paris, 1927; NED = A New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles, edited by James A. H. Murray and others, 10 Parts and 
Supplement, Oxford, 1888-1933; NJrb. = Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische Altertum, 
Geschichte und Deutsche Literatur; PBB = Beitrage zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache 
und Literatur; PW = BPW; RB = Revue Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire; REW = W. 
Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches Etymologisches Woérterbuch, Heidelberg, 1935; RFC = Rivista 
di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica; Saussure, Mém. = Ferdinand de Saussure, Mémoire 
sur le Systéme Primitif des Voyelles dans les Langues Indo-Européennes, Leipzig, 1879; 
Sch. = Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, Munich, 1934-; Schmidt, Hesychius = 
Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon, edited by Mauricius Schmidt, 5 vols., 1858-66; Solmsen, 
Untersuchungen = Felix Solmsen, Untersuchungen zur Griechischen Laut- und Verslehre, 
Strassburg, 1901; Sommer, Hdb. = Ferdinand Sommer, Handbuch der Lateinischen Laut- 
und Formenlehre®*, Heidelberg, 1914; Thurneysen, Hdb. = Rudolf Thurneysen, Hand- 
buch des Alt-Irischen: Grammatik, Texte, und Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1909; Wacker- 
nagel = Jacob Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 3 vols., Géttingen, 1896-1930; Walde 
= Alois Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Woérterbuch?, Heidelberg, 1910; WH = A. 
Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch’, revised by J. B. Hofmann, 2 vols., 
Heidelberg, 1938-; Z6G = Zeitschrift fiir die Osterreichischen Gymnasien. 

2 He had formerly equated man with this word (HG 88, 132, 135). 

3 Early attempts to identify mahhan with mehur ‘time’ (Sturtevant, RHA 1.78, Lana. 
7.119-20) had to be abandoned when it became clear that intervocalic h and hh are different 
phonemes (Sturtevant, Lana. 12.185 fn. 17; ef. id., ib. 211, and Couvreur, Hett. H 202-3). 

4 Thess. wa ‘de’ and Attic-Ionic ua (in oaths) come into the picture likewise. Hittite has 
some forms without final n: ma = man, perhaps a mere orthographical variant (see Sommer, 
AU 383 fn. 1) and perhaps nasma (see below). For n movable in Hittite, consult HG 206; 
in Greek, Br.-Th. 299. 

5 Cf. e.g. Br.-Th. 627. 

6 KVG 658, Br.-Th. 627, Bois. 596, WP 2.685 (where the IE forms are given as sme, sma). 
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form and use.’ Furthermore, it showed the defect already implicit in Sommer’s 
demonstration, and explicit in Pedersen’s: the assumption that an indefinite- 
relative-interrogative stem alive and active in Hittite should have disappeared 
practically without trace from all the Indo-European languages. 

I believe both difficulties may be simply cleared up by the single assumption 
that the Indo-Hittite pronominal stem which in Hittite at least provided rela- 
tives and interrogatives as well as indefinites began not with m- but with sm-; 
in other words it is the stem sem- som- sm- sm-, familiar to us as forming indefi- 
nites’ in most of the Indo-European linguistic groups. 

This stem (for which see WP 2.488-92) has three general meanings, which, 
however, overlap considerably :? (1) The indefinite (somo-), ‘one, any one, each 
one’, whence Skt. samas!® ‘any, each’, perhaps ‘whole’, simds ‘self’; Av. hamas 
‘each, whole’; Arm. amén ‘all, whole’; Gr. ovéayds ‘no one’; Goth. sums ‘any, 
certain’; Eng. some, same. (2) The numeral (sem-, sm-, sm-), ‘one’, whence 
Skt. sakrt ‘at once’, perhaps sahdsram ‘one thousand’ ;" Gr. eis wia é& ‘one’, also 
tyya ‘one’ (eis Tadior, according to Hesychius), amddos ‘simple’, amaé ‘once’, 
éxarov ‘one hundred’ ;” Lat. singult ‘by ones’, simplex ‘simple’, semel ‘once’, simul 
‘at once’, probably mille ‘one thousand’ ;!* Goth. simlé‘once’. (3) The adverb 
(sm-, som-), ‘jointly, together with’, whence Skt. samds ‘like’, sahd ‘together’, 
smadt ‘together with’, sdm- ‘together with’; Av. hada ‘together’, mat ‘together 
with’, ham- ‘together with’; Gr. duds ‘same, common’, dua ‘at once’, a- ‘with’ 
(as in a6pdor, etc.) ; Olr. -som ‘-self’?; Germ. samt, zusammen ‘jointly’. 


Departing from the order in WP, I have set the indefinite before the numeral 


7 For parallels in use see especially Delbriick, Grund. 4.2.507-11. 

8 The fact that it is indefinite only, never interrogative (with one possible exception to 
be taken up later), in IE, seems to me a point in favor of those who hold that the relative 
developed from the indefinite rather than from the interrogative—a group to which I have 
long belonged. 

9’Thus in WP we find Latin semper in the first category but Av. hama- ‘omnis’ in the 
second, Lat. similis in the first but Skt. samds ‘like’ and Gr. duds in the third, Lat. s¢mul in 
the first but Gr. éua in the third. The truth is that the meanings are inextricably inter- 
woven, and the same word may have meanings belonging in more than one category. Un- 
doubtedly some of the overlapping in meanings is due to the fact that the editors are trying 
to keep two classifications going at once: one for meaning, the other for form (on the various 
ablaut grades, see in particular Giintert 16; Brugmann, Grund. 2.2.896-7; Schmidt, KZ 
32.372-3). 

10 WP errs in printing samé- (489); see Wackernagel 3.577-S. 

11 Sommer, IF 10.219, Bois. 1060, Wackernagel 3.371, Buck 232; disputed by WP 1.633; 
denied by Brugmann, IF 21.12. 

12 Brugmann, IF 21.8; Schwyzer, Glotta 5.196; WP 2.489. Kent’s counter-proposal, 
TAPA 42.81-2, based on his doubts concerning sahdésram and mille (ef. fnn. 11 and 13), 
seems to me unconvincing. 

13 Sommer, IF 10.216-20; accepted by KVG 388, Bois. 231 and 1060, Walde 484; questioned 
by Brugmann, Grund. 2.2.48 and IF 21.12-3; doubted by WP 2.488, and definitely denied 
1.833; ignored by EM 583 and MV 474. Since sm- remained in OIr. (Brugmann, Grund. 
1.770), it is assumed that Olr. mile if from smi- must be a loanword from Latin (ib. 2.2.47; 
see also Loth, Mots latins 188; Lindsay, Lat. Lang. 420; Sommer, IF 10.216, 219); yet the 
possibility that this is an instance of the disappearance of s- movable should not be wholly 
lost sight of (ef. fn. 182). 
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meaning; however, it is impossible to decide which is the earlier.'4 That a 
numeral may acquire the meaning of an indefinite is proved by the history of 
Eng. one, a(n), any, Germ. ein(er), Fr. un. On the other hand that a pro- 
nominal stem may acquire the meaning of a numeral is proved by the com- 
petitors of eis, which developed from the demonstrative stem"™ o7- 7- with the 
addition of various suffixes :* Skt. ékas from oi- + -qo-; Av. aevas from o7- + 
-wo- (ef. Gr. otos ‘alone’); Gr. ofvos and oivyn (of dice only), Lat. anus, Goth. 
ains from oi- + -no-;)” ids!® both pronoun’? and numeral.?° 


14 Kretschmer, Einl. 12, believes the word for ‘one’ developed later than the other nu- 
merals, and that when the need for it arose, it was simply borrowed from words already 
existing for ‘alone’, ‘together’, ‘like’, ete. Hirt’s answer (IF 22.89-91) that we often find 
some language groups using several different roots where others use only one, seems hardly 
applicable to numerals. But Kretschmer’s surely erroneous assumption that there are four 
different stems for ‘one’ in IE (cf. fn. 17) vitiates his conclusion. 

16 Brugmann, KVG 383, explains that the meaning was originally ‘precisely this one and 
nothing else’, as opposed to ‘both, all three, etc.’ Solmsen (BPW 26.182) questions this 
explanation, I think with justice; he himself apparently believes that even in the oino- 
group the numeral idea came first, but in that case it is hard to see the force of the various 
suffixes. 

16 A group of suffixes seem particularly likely to be associated with numerals and allied 
terms: they include -no-, -go-, and -wo-, cited here, also -mo- and -to- (to list only those 
referred to elsewhere in this paper). The original ordinals seem to have included forms 
ending in all but -go-: e.g. -mos in ‘seventh’ and ‘tenth’, -nos in ‘ninth’, -wos in ‘eighth’, 
-tos in a number of other cases. In most of these the consonant is a part of the stem; but 
-mos and -tos became generalized as suffixes, for superlatives as well as for ordinals (cef., too, 
Gr. réoros, Lat. quotus, which ask the question to be answered by an ordinal). Distribu- 
tives usually show -no- (Lat. bini etc.); but Lat. singuli has -go- (which may be compared 
with -go-, KVG 393) + -lo-. These suffixes are also used to form adjectives with meanings 
more or less related to the idea of number or size, as follows: (1) ‘Sole’-—Skt. ekakas; Gr. 
novos, olos; Lat: unicus, privus; Goth. ainaha, OHG einig. (2) Part (‘right’ or ‘left’)— 
Gr. oxarés, Aavds; Lat. scaevus, laevus. (3) ‘Whole’—Skt. sarvas, visvas; Gr. dd0s, caos; Lat. 
totus, salvus (cf. omnis with -ni-); Germ. alle (<al-no), ganz (Brugmann, Total. 59); cf. 
Gr. was with -nt- suffix. (4) ‘Large’ or ‘small’—Skt. tanikas; Av. kamnas; Gf. orevés, ravads; 
Lat. magnus, tantus, quantus, parvus according to Buck 319 (but this seems strange); cf. 
Skt. cyant-, kiyant- with -nt- suffix. (5) ‘Many’ or ‘few’—Gr. wavés; Lat. pauct, multi. (6) 
‘Full’ or ‘empty’—Skt. pdrnas; Gr. xevés; Lat. plénus. (7) ‘Equal’—Gr. toos. These 
suffixes often alternate with each other: cf. Skt. piérvas, OCS prove: Gr. rparos : Lat. pri- 
mus, Lith. pirmas : Lat. priscus; also Skt. tanukas : Gr. ravaés. 

17 Kretschmer (Einl. 10) takes the three groups just enumerated as from three separate 
stems, disconnected from one another as they are from sem- (cf. fn. 14). Br.-Th. 249 omits 
mention of ékas but joins the other two, and Buck 229 and KVG 383 join them all. KVG 
adds to the group iés, which is classed with sem- by Kretschmer (Einl. 10 fn. 3) and listed 
separately by Br.-Th. and Buck, also by Berneker 432; on this see fn. 18. 

18 As long ago as 1859 Meyer (KZ 8.139-40) correctly explained this word as connected 
with Lat. is and ita, but there have been numerous attempts to derive it from sm-. See 
Schmidt, KZ 36.391-9 for a résumé and a refutation of these early efforts, as well as of other 
theories concerning the etymology of the word in question, followed by an attempt of his 
own to prove the same thing in a new way. His reason for believing that ta must be a de- 
rivative of sem- is the fact that every language has only one word for each number (301). 
Why we must posit for the cardinal ‘one’ something that is assuredly not true of the ordinal 
‘first’ (cf. inf. 93) is not clear; nor is the statement strictly accurate, since later pévos 
became a synonym for els. His argument in favor of a declension pia las id piav is highly 
ingenious and free of the unsound methodology of his predecessors; but Brugmann (KVG 
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Brugmann (IF 37.160-1) thought that a demonstrative pronoun also underlay 
sem- som-, which he split up into the pronominal stem se- so- plus the formative 
element -mo-. He believed the same -mo- was preceded in imitor and imagé by 
the pronominal stem seen in iés, and in aemulus by the pronominal stem seen in 
anus, the latter stem appearing also in aequus, here before the formative element 
-quo- (155-60). All these words have in their meaning some notion of ‘likeness’ 
just as have Skt. samds, Gr. duos, Lat. stmilis, these last three being presumably 
from se- so- + -mo-. Such splitting up of a pronominal stem is not without 
precedent: thus Brugmann’s not dissimilar explanation of odros as composed of 
the pronoun so- + the particle wu + the demonstrative stem -to-! has been 
generally accepted.” And it seems plausible to regard words from our stem as 
ultimately connected with another group with which semantically they have 
much in common, Germ. derselbe and selbst, Eng. self,?* etc., from se- + -l-?4 + 
-bho-.> But Brugmann’s view has not met with acceptance; and it cannot be 
denied that such playing with building-blocks, while tempting and fascinating, 
is fruitless and at times perilous. (However, cf. inf., fnn. 68 and 151, and 
Excursus. ) 

Attempts have been made to differentiate the meanings in Indo-European of 
the sem- derivatives on the one hand, and the o7- derivatives on the other. It 
has been said that sem- = a unit composed of a number of constituent parts, 
oi-n- = the undivided unit (Schmidt, KZ 36.397, followed by Hirt, IF 22.91, 
Idg. Gr. 3.308) ; also that sem- = one, oi-n- = sole (MV 470).% But it seems 


likely that even in the parent-tongue there was much overlapping and inter- 
change of meaning.2”? The truth is that expressions for ‘one’ seem capable of 
conveying many different ideas: (1) singleness, solitariness—dnus sélus, dnicus 





383 fn. 1) seems to dispose of it effectually by pointing out that the substitution in early 
hexameters of forms of a different pronoun such as ta for *yycjs and *uuc9 was originally a mat- 
ter of metrical necessity. Meillet (MSL 15.197-8) expresses at least partial agreement with 
Schmidt, and Sch. (1.588) does not decide between his theory and the usually accepted one of 
a connection with 7s, except to say that the latter is more commonly held; but most authori- 
ties (e.g. Bois. 232, Br.-Th. 249) definitely pronounce him wrong. 

19 Cf. Buck, CP 1.409-11. Meillet (MSL 15.197) to me seems wrong in questioning the 
existence of any relationship between the pronoun and the numeral. 

20 Cretan trrov ‘one’ (Hesych.) is probably a formation from this stem after the analogy 
of the multiplicatives d:rrés ‘double’, rpirrés ‘triple’, ete. Cf. Solmsen, BB 17.335 fn. 1. 

21 Dem. 103, Grund. 2.2.344, 355, KVG 317; Br.-Th. 283. 

22 E.g. Bois. 731, Buck 224, Sch. 611; ef. MV 604 on hic. 

23 From our root words meaning ‘self’ include OIr. -som, OCS samp, and, in my opinion, 
-met, treated below. In late Lat. ipse ‘self’? and idem ‘same’ are interchangeable (SS 479- 
80). Ipse itself may belong to the -se- stem; for if there is really, as is suggested by EM 
781, a connection between -pse as seen in ipse and -pte as seen in rire (cf. EM 172 and 709), 
we probably must split them into p + se and p + te respectively, the p being the particle 
seen separately in quispiam, quippe, etc. 

24 Seen also in duadds, similis, etc. 

25 Johansson, IF 2.7; Lidén, Studien 55 and fn. 1. 

26 Cf. EM 1084, where it is said that anus supplanted sem- ‘one’ and was itself eliminated 
by sdlus ‘sole’. 

27 Cf. fn. 9. 
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et sdlus, inum atque tinicum, one and only, alone; (2) sameness, similarity?® 
dinus atque idem, one and the same, similis, same; (3) wholeness, totality— 
dniverst, semper (contrast all alone, belonging in form here, but in meaning to 
group 1) ;?° (4) indefiniteness—aliquis dinus, every one, no one, one and all. In 
the combination of eis and anus with the superlative, have we the numeral (‘the 
ONE that is best’) or the indefinite (‘the best onz’)? Would not é pliribus inum 
have meant to a Roman not ‘one (a whole) made from many’ but ‘one (a single 
unit) taken out of many’, like Horace’s inus multérum (Serm. 1.9.71-2)? 

Homeric oios ‘alone’ was replaced in classical Greek by yovos podvos, which also 
had oifvos as an equivalent in some dialects (cf. the glosses in Hesychius oivife.wv 
TO povatew, oivavta’ povnpn). I believe yovos (< povfos) combines the suffixes of 
both these synonyms, -no- and -wo-,®° added to the thematic stem (s)mo-; it 
thus has the same stem as eis, which also tended to be replaced by it (ef. e.g. the 
synonyms évas and povas). A connection of yovos with sem- was suggested in 
1859 by Meyer (KZ 8.143), who derived it from *opovfos but did not account 
for the v, and in 1879 by Saussure (Mém. 285), who derived it from *cyovos but 
could not account for the v of podvos.*! 

This etymology, plausible though it was and is, seems to have been lost sight 
of; and in 1907 Brugmann (RhM 62.634-6) proposed a new one, namely that 
povos is to be associated with pavds and Bavavoos, as derived from a root meaning 
‘small’. He offers this suggestion, which he himself realizes is somewhat tenuous, 
on the basis of two glosses in Hesychius: paveverar'® mapédxerar, and Bavor 
Aerrov. The first leads him to connect pavetbouar with povdw ; this may be possible, 


but it does not prove any connection of povos with yavos. The second leads him 
to explain Bavov as pavov; this, too, is possible, even probable, by the dissimilation 
of u—v to 8—yv,** but it does not prove any connection of Bavavaos with paves. 
And semantically the connection seems wholly untenable. We may certainly 


28 Cf. Junker, KZ 43.342. Wackernagel, KZ 25.280, thinks we have oio- in the sense of 
‘same’ in Homeric oil€éreas (or oleréas as he writes it) ‘eiusdem aetatis’ (Iliad 2.765), which he 
explains as for olfoferéas. (However, the explanation of Schmidt, KZ 36.397-8, that oi- 
here is a lengthened form of 6- metri causa has been generally accepted—e.g. by Bois. 689.) 

29 Similarly Brugmann, Total. 48-9, tries to connect sdlus with solidus and sollus, saying, 
‘Die Worter sollus salvos sérva-s u.s.w. gehen auf ein solehes Beisammen, bei dem nichts 
fehlt, dagegen sdlus auf ein solches, bei dem nichts hinzukommt.’ This explanation may 
well be applied to overlapping of the notions of solitariness and totality, even though in 
regard to the etymology of sélus it probably is not acceptable aad certainly has not been 
accepted. 

39 Such combinations or contaminations of two equivalent suffixes are by no means un- 
common. Cf. Skt. visvas ‘whole’, from wi- + -ko- + -wo- (Brugmann, Total. 75), and Gr. 
éaiveos ‘of olive wood’, Lat. eburneus ‘of ivory’, from -cyo- as seen in Gr. xpiceos and Lat. 
aureus ‘golden’, and -no- as seen in Gr. XiOiwos ‘stone’ and Lat. faginus ‘beech’ (Buck 318). 

31 On this see Wackernagel, KZ 25.262; Kretschmer, KZ 31.444; Solmsen, Untersuchungen 
180-6, 302-9; Brugmann, RhM 62.635. Meyer seemed on the right track much earlier (KZ 
8.148). 

32 Brugmann’s argument based on this etymology is invalidated if we accept the very 
plausible suggestion made by Schmidt in his edition of Hesychius ad loc. (3.69), that waveverac 
is a corruption of wapberac (presumably Doric for Attic unpberac, which suits the sense 
admirably). 

33 Cf. Kretschmer, Einl. 236 fn. 3, and Glotta 2.318; Fraenkel, Glotta 2.37; Br.-Th. 157. 
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assign pavds ‘scarce, rare, thin’ (with its dialectical variant Bavés) to the stem 
men- ‘small, make smaller’, whence Lat. minor ‘smaller’, Arm. manr ‘small, 
thin’ ;*4 the connection of ‘small’ and ‘few’, exemplified in Lat. parvus : paucus, 
is a natural one (cf. SS 490, Buck 51). But the idea of ‘one, only’, many- 
faceted though it is, does not seem anywhere to cut across that of ‘few, rare’.* 
As for Bavavoos, here Brugmann’s argument is weaker still. This word he 
explains (636) as ‘wer sich isolirt, abseits halt, wer ganz ans Haus gebunden 
lebt und schafft’, hence ‘der kleine Mann mit engem Horizont und dement- 
sprechender Denk- und Arbeitsweise’, the definitions being apparently made to 
order to fit the words supposedly related to Bavavoos, the first going with pévos 
(note ‘isolirt’) and the second with pavds (note ‘kleine’). He compares the 
development of ié.wrns (635) from ‘a private person’ to ‘a private soldier’. But 
idiwrns never achieved any such evolution from abstract to concrete as Brugmann 
posits for Bavavoos, nor did it ever reach so narrowly restricted a meaning. 
Hesychius explains Bavavoia as raica réxvn 51a wupds; the idea of specifically 
working with fire could never have come from that of petty business. Probably 
the best explanation (despite Brugmann’s objections, 634) is that found in both 
LS (1.305) and Bois. (114), which sees Bavavoos (like Baivacos in Herodian) as 
representing *Baivavoos (obviously by dissimilation) from Badvos ‘furnace, forge’ 
and aiw ‘burn’. For Baivos there is no known etymology, according to Bois. 
117; a technical term of this sort is quite likely to be a loan-word. In short, 
the three words associated by Brugmann surely do not belong together; little 
can be done with Bavavoos, and the two adjectives should be placed in the cate- 
gories in which they evidently belong, yavés with words meaning ‘small, thin’, 
from men-, and povos with those meaning ‘one, only’, from smo- : sem-. 

The existence of our stem sem- sm- in Hittite, in two of its three meanings, 
‘one’ and ‘jointly’, has already been recognized. 

According to Sturtevant (HG 105) the Hittite prefix sa- represents original 
sm- ‘together’.** He lists it as appearing in the adjective sawetesz ‘of the same 


34 The stem presents some problems (cf. EM 587). The derivation of both Gr. yavés and 
Arm. manr from men- seems to be generally accepted (Bois. 608, WP 2.266, EM 586). Arm. 
manr is associated with Lat. minud by Meillet, MSL 8.164, and with Lat. minor by Bugge, 
KZ 32.18. But WP trace minué and minor to mei- mi-neu- (242), and definitely disassociate 
the former from men- (267), while EM similarly (despite Meillet in MSL) assign minué 
to minu-, but take minor as the result of contamination of menu- and minué (586). 

35 ‘Few’ or ‘rare’ is not the same as ‘isolated’, offered by KVG (132) for wavés. Similarly 
in WP 2.266, the secondary meaning ‘vereinzelt’ offered for men- seems added simply to 
fit Brugmann’s theory of a common origin for pavés, wévos, and Bdvavaos, which, strangely, 
WP appear willing to accept (266-7), as also (at least so far as wavds and povos go) EM 586. 

36 Bonfante declines to accept the etymology sm- > sa- because, since IH n becomes 
Hitt. an (cf. HG 104-5), he believes IH m must become Hitt. am (RB 18.389). There is 
force in his argument (ib. fn. 2) that the development of the two syllabic nasals is parallel 
in all the IE languages; yet so good a linguist as Pedersen deems a lack of parallelism not 
impossible (Hitt. 90), and it is probably dangerous to demand an invariable uniformity 
for vocalic m and n that certainly does not exist for consonantal mand n. Of Sturtevant’s 
other examples (HG 105) for the passage of m to a in Hitt., one, taswanz ‘blind’ : Skt. 
tamras, Lat. tenebrae, is not particularly compelling, but the other, katta : Gr. xara, seems 
to me completely so; and as to Bonfante’s attempt (RB 389 fn. 4) to do away with a syllabic 
nasal in the original form of these words, I can say only that I find this etymology, as he 
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year’ beside wet dative of ‘year’, and the noun sakuni- ‘well, spring’ related to 
the verb sakunesk- ‘gush’ beside kuskuszi ‘mixes’ (146); and in the verbs sala- 
and saliya- ‘melt’, samen- ‘renounce’ beside mima- ‘refuse’, sanaz ‘conceals’ 
beside nai ‘leads, drives’,®” saleka ‘lies with’, sakuwnesk- ‘gush’ (214). - 

In an article in LANG. 11.185-90, which to me at least seems completely con- 
vincing,** Gétze endeavors to demonstrate that the Hittite word for ‘one’ is 
sanas,®® and has the following derivatives: an adverb sannapi ‘in one place’; 
an adjective sannapilis ‘alone, lonely, left alone, empty’, formed from sannapi; 
a verb sannapiles- ‘to become isolated’, formed from sannapilis; also an adverb 
saneta ‘altogether’. 

Sannapi is known in only one passage (KUB 13.4.3.48), where it is doubled, 
sannapt sannapi, rendered by Gétze (189) ‘in this single place (and) in that 
single place’; following him Sturtevant translates it ‘here and there’ (Chr. 161) 
and explains that the word means ‘in one place’ and ‘the distributive idea comes 
from the repetition’ (173). I agree that the word is to be translated ‘in one 
place’, but I think this ‘one’ is to be explained as an indefinite rather than a 
numeral; we could equally well say ‘in a place’, ‘in SoME place’, ‘anywhere’.*° 
The reduplication may be distributive, as Gétze and Sturtevant think (cf. 
kwis ... kwis ‘one ... another’), though in such cases the two members are 
usually separated ; or it may be intensive (cf. kwis kwis ‘whoever’, Lat. guisquis, 
ubiubi), the meaning being ‘if there is a flame in any place whatsoever’.*! 

Gétze’s derivation of sannapilis from sannapi is of course perfectly possible 


as to form; we may compare karuwilis, neuter karulz, ‘previous, ancient’ from 





himself does Sturtevant’s for taswanz, ‘fort peu attractive’. Bonfante (390) equates 
Hitt. sa- with Gr. 6- seen in two sets of words: (1) several in Hesychius, where 6- is equated 
with dyo-; (2) several in Homer, e.g. drarpos, o(i)érns (cf. sup., fn. 28). This is quite in line 
with the view of Brugmann, who (Total. 49) equated the prefix 6- with sé- s6- (incidentally 
the element which, as already mentioned, he considers present in our sem-). But there 
seems to me a serious difficulty in the fact that all the 6- words are cited with a smooth 
breathing (Bonfante attributes the lack of aspiration in the Homeric forms to the Aeolian 
dialect of the first redaction, but ignores the question as applying to the glosses of Hesy- 
chius). I think it more likely, then, that the IE prefix was not so- but 0-, as it is given by 
Bois. (681) and WP (1.95-6); and this is plausibly equated not with Hitt. sa- but with 
Hitt. ha-, as is done by Sturtevant (Lana. 15.147, 150-4; note especially his identification, 
150-1, of Hitt. hasdwer with Gr. dfs, regularly cited as an example of Gr. 6-). 

37 On this verb see further below. 

38 Friedrich (KI. Beitr. 33 fn. 2, and Idg. Jb. 21.398) and Sommer (Bil. 77 fn. 3) decline 
to accept Gétze’s thesis, but do not state what in their opinion is wrong with it; Goetze’s 
rejoinder (Tunn. 127) seems to me cogent. Sturtevant (Gl. 132) and Couvreur (Hett. H 
178) accept his view, the latter commenting that the derivation of sa- from sm- and of sanas 
from smno- is adequately established by the combined evidence of the examples, though 
these are uncertain when viewed separately. 

39 He there spells it sannas, but in Tunn. 127 adopts the spelling sanas (advocated by 
Sturtevant, Lana. 12.119 fn. 76). 

4 It is thus an even closer parallel than Gétze realizes for kwapi, which he offers as a 
comparable formation (189). Cf. further below. 

41 In the case of indefinites from the kwi- kwo- stem, forms ending in -ki (e.g. kwapiki) 
are commoner in conditions than reduplicated forms; but the latter are occasionally found 
(see Hahn, TAPA 68.394-5; also 64.34-5 on the interchangeability of indefinites in general). 
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the adverb karu ‘formerly, long since’ (Sturtevant, HG 159 and Lane. 10.267). 
But if my interpretation of sannapi is correct, this derivation becomes less easy 
to account for semantically. Since the spelling sannapilis may represent san- 
napelis® or sannaplis, I am tempted to see in the adjective not a derivative of 
the indefinite pronominal adverb sannapi but a combination of the stem sana- 
with the element -pel- -pol- -pl- ‘-fold’ seen in Gr. dmdéos, durddos, Siradros, 
durdaows, Lat. simplus (cf. simplex), duplus (cf. duplex), OHG einfald, etc.* 
One would rather expect sannapilas, but variations between -o- and -i- stem 
adjectives is common enough in Hittite,*4 and in general the -i- stem forms are 
of remarkably frequent occurrence in this language.“ One might also expect 
the compound to begin with sa- rather than with sanna-, but numerals do not 
behave consistently; cf. Gr. dvaxis and rprdxis beside dis and rpis (Br.-Th. 255), 
and Lat. duplus and duplex corresponding to triplus and triplex despite bint 
and bis corresponding to trini (or terni) and tris. Gétze’s proposed rendering 
of sannapilis ‘one, single’ (186), with its neuter singular used as an adverb ‘only’ 
(188), is a perfect parallel for Gr. amddos and Lat. simplex and simplus, and 
‘alone, lonely’ (187) stems easily enough therefrom; ‘deserted’ also follows 
naturally enough, but ‘empty’ (187) is justified only by the special context.‘” 
The verb sannapiles- becomes increasingly clear; it may be compared with Gr. 
durddw, Lat. duplicéd ‘double up, bend in two’,*® and must mean ‘break into bits, 
distribute singly, scatter piecemeal’. It is not even necessary to use two different 


4 Cf. Sturtevant, Lane. 10.269, on the spelling ap-pt-iz-2i-78 for apezis. 

43 Cf. WP 2.55-6; Hirt, Ind. Gr. 3.319-20. 

44 We find sanas itself written 1-78 (i.e. sanis) in KBo. 5.2.3.41, KUB 30.15.1.34 (I am in- 
debted to Professor Sturtevant for these references). Cf. also *karuwilas beside *karuwilis 
(Gl. 74), hantesiyas -an beside hantezis -in (HG 179-80), etc. 

45 Cf. Sturtevant, Lana. 10.273. 

46 This meaning it seems to me fits into the passage where Sommer, rejecting Gétze’s 
view, calls sannapilis ‘unklar’ (Bil. 77 fn. 3): Bo. 2314.2.15 ff. ‘Kessi roves around 3 years 
in the mountains, and (remaining) all alone, he never goes back to the city’ (sannapilis 
might stand with somewhat better logic in the first clause, but is not seriously out of place 
in the second). 

47 Friedrich (Idg. Jb. 21.398), who does not accept Gétze’s explanation of sanas as mean- 
ing ‘one’, seems to take ‘empty’ as the prime meaning of sannapilis. Certainly the word 
has this meaning in the passage cited by him (KUB 12.11.4.1 ff.), and also in 31.68.40 (a 
passage brought to my attention by Professor Goetze, as was also the following one). The 
verb sannapilah- means ‘empty, make empty’ in KUB 31.71.4.11, and sannapiles- might be 
similarly taken in its second occurrence (‘let his house be emptied of men, cattle, sheep’), 
though certainly not in its first, in the simile from the military oaths (KBo. 6.34.3.30-5) 
discussed by Gétze (Lana. 11.188). The semantic development is not quite clear: the shift 
from ‘lonely, left alone’ to ‘left empty, empty’ suggested by Gétze (ib. 187) may fit the 
passage to which he applies it (KUB 5.7.2.16), where it is used of an altar, and also 31.68.40, 
where it is used of a barn, but not so well the passage cited by Friedrich, where it is used of 
a goblet. Perhaps, however, we are to regard the root meaning not so much as ‘lonely, 
deserted’ but rather as ‘sole, single, simplex’; to associate this with ‘empty’ may be as 
natural as to associate ‘many’ with ‘full’ (WP 2.63-5). 

48 The parallelism is not perfect, to be sure, for the Gr. and Lat. verbs mean ‘divide in 
two’, the Hitt. ‘divide in one’s’. But various shades of meaning may of course be combined 
(note that d:x\éw and duplicé may also mean ‘multiply by two’; so, too, Eng. double, double 
up); and the meaning ‘tear apart, tear’ is cited for duplicd. 
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English words to translate it as Gétze does (188 and fn. 9); interpreting the 
passage (KBo 6.34.3.32-5) a little differently, I would render it: ‘Just as this 
[the firestick] is scattered ..., so may his household together with the men (in 
it) [or with the man (himself)?], his cattle, (and) his sheep be scattered in the 
same way.’*® 

Saneta seems parallel in form to tameta®® ‘in another place, at another time’, 
and so presumably means ‘in one place, at one time’. Here the ‘one’ is equiva- 
lent rather to ‘one and the same’ than to ‘any’. Gétze (AM 222) had already 
approved Hrozny’s interpretation of 1-eta (BoSt. 3.202 fn. 2) as meaning ‘mit 
einem’, i.e. ‘zusammen’, and I think ‘together’ would be preferable to his 
‘altogether’ (190). The position of the adverb in the passage cited by him in 
Lana. (KBo. 2.3.3.18), which seems to Sommer (Bil. 143 fn. 3) an argument 
against Gétze’s interpretation, may be due to rhetorical emphasis: there may 
be some symbolic contrast intended in the former united state of the pillars 
which is now disturbed. 

Finally (190) Gétze queries whether there may be some connection with the 
sanas group of the verb sanaz ‘keep secret, conceal’, which, as has already been 
said, Sturtevant (HG 214) explain as sa- < sm- + naz! The form certainly 
is against Gétze’s suggestion, as he himself states. The meaning might seem 
to be for him rather than for Sturtevant, since ‘conceal’ might be explained as 
‘isolate’, and it seems hard to derive it from the notion of ‘leading together’. 
A fairly good semantic parallel for the latter is provided by Fr. cacher, which 
goes back ultimately by way of coacticdre to con + agere (REW 2001). But 
it should be noted that this line of descent applies only to physical bodies that 
can be ‘pressed together’, whereas sanai means ‘conceal’ in the sense of ‘keep 
still about, keep back, keep to oneself’,*? in opposition to mema- ‘tell, say out, 
set forth’.5* On the whole I am inclined to prefer the derivation of sanaz, 
offered by Lohmann on Fhelolf’s suggestion (IF 51.326 fn. 1), from sent- senu- 
‘apart, for oneself’? (whence Germ. sonder ‘separate, special, peculiar’, etc.), 
probably allied with the reflexive stem se-,54 which provides an admirable ex- 
planation for the meaning ‘keep to oneself’. In that case there can of course 
be no thought of any connection of sanaz with either sa- or sanas. 

A word which Gétze does not discuss, but which must surely be added to our 
group, is sanezis. This word has long been recognized as belonging to a 


49 Gétze’s parallel (188 fn. 9) of privus and privdre does not seem to me very apt, since 
‘first’, especially in the sense of ‘foremost’ (cf. EM 773), hardly behaves in the same way 
as ‘one’. 

5 Taken by Sturtevant (HG 205) as a dative; Hrozny (BoSt. 3.202 fn. 2) and Gitze 
(AM 222) call saneta an instrumental. 

51 Sturtevant there spells the verb sanai, and for the sake of uniformity I adopt this 
orthography throughout, though he has san(n)- in his Glossary (133) and Gétze uses sann-. 
In connection with the derivation of the verb, it may be noted that we also find saneta nai- 
as a special phrase (AM 222), but this need have no bearing on the case. 

52 If Lat. taced is really akin to Gr. mrqjoow ‘crouch’, as Saussure has suggested (Mém. 
285), that might furnish a parallel of a sort; but such a connection is extremely doubtful 
(ef. EM 970, WP 1.703). 

53 Cf. Friedrich, Vert. 1.43. 

54 See WP 2.494-5. A connection of sdlus with se- has also been suggested (ik. 458). 
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group of superlatives some of which remind us of the set of Latin superlatives 
such as primus, ultimus, proximus, etc., which are connected with adverbs but 
lack corresponding adjectives of positive degree; for sanezis alone of this group 
no etymology could be offered (Ehelolf OLZ 36.4, Sturtevant HG 155). The 
words in question are hantezis ‘first’, from hanti ‘in front’; apezis ‘last’, from 
appa ‘afterwards’; sarazis ‘highest’, from sara ‘up’; and sanezis ‘best’. Loh- 
mann (IF 51.325-6) argued for tracing sanezis back to the stem sent- senu- sn- 
‘separated, for oneself’,* explaining the semantic development as parallel to that 
of Germ. sonderlich—‘very plausibly’ according to Sturtevant (Lane. 10.271). 
But Gétze’s demonstration of the meaning of sanas provided a far preferable 
etymology for sanezis; and, as Sturtevant writes in JAOS 56.282 fn. 3, it is now 
clear that the primary meaning of sanezis is ‘first’, with ‘best’ as a secondary 
meaning.5” 

Probably the reason why ‘best’, or ‘first’ in a purely figurative sense, became 
the only general meaning for sanezis is that hantezis took over the meaning of 
‘first’ in the literal sense, displacing sanezis as *oino- displaced *sem-. Hantezis, 
coming as it does from an adverb meaning ‘front’, is quite in line semantically 
with the Indo-European words for ‘first’, as Skt. prathamds, Gr. rp&ros, Lat. 
primus, Eng. first, etc. Frequently an allied word of kindred but differentiated 
sense stands beside the regular term for ‘first’, as mpouos, mpbravis, Homeric 
mpwtioros (cf. jocular Eng. firstest) beside rparos ; priscus beside primus ; foremost 
beside first. Also there is usually a special word for ‘first of two’ as opposed 
to ‘first of many’: Skt. purvas, Gr. rpérepos, Lat. prior, Eng. former 35° sometimes 


the two interchanged meanings (Brugmann Grund. 2.2.51 fn. 1). Nor are the 
forms invariably from the same root: note Fr. premier, but -wniéme in com- 
pounds.® Hence the existence of two words for ‘first’ in Hittite need not give 
us pause. Indeed it is less surprising than the existence of three words for ‘one’ 
in Greek.® 

As for the etymology of sanas, while it seems indubitable that the word must 
be connected with *sem-,® the exact manner of derivation is far from clear. 


55 So Sturtevant, Lana. 10.269, 271 (despite HG 155). 

56 Cf. fn. 54. 

57 He is questioning Ehelolf’s translation ‘siisse’ in Bo. 706.2.25 (OLZ 36.3-4). I think 
he is right: here sanezis is used of sleep or dreams, and means ‘delectable, precious’, with 
‘sweet’ only in a metaphorical sense. The word seems to be particularly often used of . 
foods (like Eng. delicious, luscious). Some kinds of food when excellent may suitably be 
described as ‘sweet’, and this is a particularly natural rendering in KUB 27.29.2.18, where 
a comparison of words and honey is involved (cf. Ehelolf’s translation, ‘siiss wie Honig’, 
OLZ 36.5, followed by Zuntz, Ortsadverbien 62). But the word by no means applies in 
every case; cf. in particular KUB 13.4.4.67 and 71, where the reference is clearly to meat. 

58 Cf. the distinction in meaning between e.g. Lat. suprémus and summus, postrémus 
and postumus. 

59 This is apparently a distinction unknown to Hitt., which has no comparative degree 
and few if any signs of a dual. Cf. the discussion by Bartholomae, IF 22.95-116, in regard 
to comparable conditions in early Indo-Iranian. 

60 Cf, Lat. secundus and alter, Fr. deuxiéme and second, for ‘second’. 

61 eis, wdvos, tés—cf. sup. 


62 Like Toch. A sas, B se. 
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Gr. es is evidence for an IE and presumably IH sem-; the generalization of v 
throughout the paradigm in place of original » must have started in the change 
of us to vs which altered *éus to é&s, and of final » to v which altered *éu to &. 
But these are changes which are supposed to have taken place within Greek 
itself. Hittite also changed final m to n, but we have no evidence for a Hittite 
form ending in m comparable to Gr. *éu. Nor does the vocalism of sanas 
correspond to that of eis. Professor Sturtevant has suggested to me by letter 
that there may have been a pre-Hittite *sem which became *sen (: Gr. &), 
and also a thematic synonym of *sem with o-grade *samas < *somos (: Gr. 
éuds), which by contamination with *sen before the latter was lost became sanas. 

I should like to suggest the alternate possibility that the -n- of sanas belongs 
to the suffix and not to the root; in other words that sanas may be a formation 
with the familiar extension -no-* seen in Lat. dnus, Goth. ains, OCS jedono 
jedin»,** Lith. vienas, and also probably (in combination with -wo-) Gr. podvos.® 
It is true that I cannot offer any examples of the addition of -no- to the zero 
grade; but there may have been contamination in Indo-Hittite or in pre-Hittite 
of *sem- > Hitt. *sem- and/or *som- > Hitt. *sam-, with *sm- > Hitt. sa-, 
just as Gr. éxarov is perhaps the result of contamination of *sem- > Gr. &, with 
*sm- > Gr. a-. 

Before turning to the Hittite derivatives of our stem which do not show 
initial s, we should consider the implications of the existence of these two different 
sets. In Hittite there is a fairly clear-cut line of demarcation between the two: 
on the whole the forms with s- mean ‘one’ (the number) or ‘jointly’, and the 
forms without it are indefinite-relative-interrogative. However, I have already 
suggested that in sannapi the meaning ‘one’ may belong to the indefinite rather 
than to the numeral; and I shall later suggest that the neuter or adverb masiwan 
may mean ‘in one and the same degree’ or the like, and also that nasma may 
perhaps be connected with man. In Indo-European the two sets are inextricably 
fused: note Gr. eis and & beside pia; Lat. semel beside mille; Skt. smé& beside 
Gr. wav and pev, Lat. -met; Skt. smdt beside Gr. wera, Germ. mit.®” 

The conclusion quite clearly is that our stem had s- movable.*® Evidence 
for s- movable in Hittite is cited by Sturtevant, HG 140-1, whence I cite a few 
examples: for its presence, sakwa ‘eyes’ : Goth. satan beside Gr. dace, Lat. 
oculus; for its absence, kwerzi ‘cuts off’? : Gr. xeipw beside OE sceran; for both 
varieties, stanta- ‘tarry’ (: IE sta-) beside tittanuzi ‘causes to stand’. This last 


63 Cf. sup., fn. 16. 

64 See Berneker 262. 

85 Discussed above. 

66 Brugmann, IF 21.8. 

67 Av. mat is ambiguous (cf. Brugmann, Grund. 1.2.738). On the connection of our stem 
with werd and mit, as well as with Lat. -met, see below. 

68 Probably to be explained as due to sandhi (cf. HG 140). Or is the real explanation 
that the s- movable that our stem unquestionably had in IE was generated by a quite differ- 
ent cause, and did not as yet exist in Hitt.? In other words was Brugmann right after 
all in luis view (IF 37.160-1) already referred to, that IE sem- is a combination of the roots 
se- + -mo-? Were they still separate in IH (in which case Pedersen and Sturtevant are 
right after all in positing a Hitt.indefinite stem ma-)? On this see further below, Excursus. 
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seems particularly illuminating, since Hitt. ta- beside IE sta- surely justifies us 
in positing Hitt. ma- beside Skt. sma. 

Sturtevant also classifies (ib. 195) as an instance of s- movable the pro- 
nominal element sme/smi found in Hitt. -smas (194) and in Skt. tdsmaz, tésmin, 
etc., as compared with me/mi found in West Germanic and Balto-Slavic lan- 
guages,®® where s would not normally be lost.7° He had already discussed these 
forms at some length in JAOS 147.179-81,” tying them up indirectly with Skt. 
sma, Gr. pev, Hitt. -ma, but declaring (180) that any thought of a direct con- 
nection with these particles must be definitely given up. Such a connection had 
been posited by Hirt (Idg. Gr. 3.171), who likewise (ib.) equated the pronominal 
element with Skt. smdt ‘together with’, in other words with our root sem-, thus 
assuming precisely the relationship that I am trying to demonstrate.” 

The matter becomes a little more difficult if Sturtevant is right in assuming 
(HG 194-5) that in IH sme/smi was not a particle but an enclitic personal 
pronoun of oblique case, for why should an indefinite stem have produced a 
personal pronoun? As a matter of fact, I believe there may well have been a 
personal pronoun -sme in JH, or even two or three such pronouns; but I think 
any such form was the product and not the producer of the indefinite particle 
-(s)me.73 Sturtevant makes his pronoun -sme/-smi second and third person 
plural to account for Hitt. -smas and -smes (194), and third person singular to 
account for Skt. tdésmaz etc. (195); but I think these have different origins. 
Petersen (LANG. 6.187) sets up for the Ursprache (which he calls IE) both nés 
and ns(s)me as the first person plural accusative, and both wés and us(s)me as 
the second person plural accusative, calling -(s)me in both cases the particle 
(179, 182); we certainly need the forms with -me in both persons alike, to 
account for Gr. aye as well as tue, and for Skt. asman as well as yusman. 
Sturtevant would not deny the existence of nsme in IE, where he thinks it was 
formed after the pattern of wsme (HG 195) ; but for IH he posits only the forms 
that he needs in order to account for Hittite, ns and nos on the one hand and 
usme on the other, so that the -(s)me does not look detachable in his paradigm 
(HG 191). Yet, as‘he himself states (190), ‘it is altogether likely that Hittite 
lost some of the original material’; hence the mere absence of Hitt. derivatives 
does not furnish cogent reason for denying the possible existence in 1H of ysme 
beside usme, as well as of wos beside nos. If these forms existed side by side, 
it becomes much more likely that -(s)me was already a separable particle; and 
as such it may figure in the IE demonstratives already referred to precisely as 
Hirt postulates. If on the other hand we prefer to ascribe these forms as 


89 E.g. Goth. dat. bamma; Lith. dat. témuz, loc. tamé, OCS loc. tome (Dal, however, would 
separate these, NT 9.192 fn. 1). On the whole subject, see Brugmann, Grund. 2.2.308, 
362-3; on Skt. in particular, Wackernagel 3.434, 499-501; on Gr., Sch. 1.601, 609-10, and 
Dal, NT 9.199-200. 


70 Brugmann, Grund. 2.2.362. 

71 Many of the views expressed in this article (which dates back to 1927) he tells me he no 
longer holds; but some of them seem to me to call merely for modification rather than for 
total rejection. 

72 So earlier Méller, KZ 49.231. Dal agrees with Hirt in both respects, NT 9.202-4. 

73 Or -me as it may still have been (cf. sup., fn. 68, and inf., Excursus). 
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Sturtevant does (HG 195) to a third person singular enclitic pronoun -sme/-smi, 
comparable to -om that helped produce the IE tom (HG 199, Lana. 15.18), we 
may assume that this pronoun resulted from a combination of the root of the 
third person singular enclitic pronoun -se (which existed in Hittite, HG 194) 
with the same indefinite particle -(s)me/-(s)mi. The Hitt. third person plural 
enclitic pronoun -smas may show the same two elements with the plural ending 
(cf. Pedersen, MS 67). As for the Hitt. second person plural enclitic pronoun 
-smas, that may possibly be a second person borrowing from the third person 
somewhat like Germ. Sze, as Sturtevant himself suggests (HG 194); but I think 
it is more likely to be an inheritance (augmented by the plural ending) from an 
IH -sme that may have arisen from usme (perhaps by analogy of me beside ome), 
and that thus is quite unrelated to any third person form. 

Of the Hittite derivatives of sem- sm- without s-, we shall first consider the 
adjective *masis,’4 and its apparently synonymous by-forms *masiyas, *mast- 
yanz(a), and masiwanz(a). Of these Pedersen (Hitt. 67-8) recognizes only 
masiyas and masiwanz.”* Adducing the universal derivation of Indo-European 
pronouns from a monosyllabic stem plus some sort of extension, he analyses 
these (68) as consisting of ma- + -s?-(ya-).77 Presumably it is a desire to pro- 
vide for masiwanz as well as for masiyas that leads him to enclose the second 
part of his assumed extension in parentheses; but later (71) he drops these and 
speaks of a suffix -styo- which he equates with the ending -syo of the Sanskrit 
genitive kdsya. However, it seems to me preferable to think of all the adjectives 
in question as consisting of stem ma- + suffix -si-, which in masiyas is extended 
by the suffix -yo-;78 in masiyanz (which we may presumably derive from either 
masis or masiyas) by the suffix -anz used in Hittite to strengthen the stems of 
adjectives (HG 158) ;7° and in masiwanz by the suffix -wanz, corresponding to 
IE -went- (HG 160). As for -s7- I would assume it to be the adjective suffix 
-sis which appears in Hittite beside -sas (HG 161) ;* the formations wetasas 
‘yearly’ from *wetas ‘year’, and yukasas ‘yearling’ from yukas ‘one year old’ 
(ib.), seem particularly apposite since they, like masis, have a quantitative 
connotation. With them we may compare Skt. vatsds ‘yearling, calf, child’ and 
trivatsds ‘three-year-old’, both, like Hitt. wetasas, from the root wet- ‘year’ 
(whence Gr. é7os) + the IE suffix -so- (Brugmann, Grund. 2.1.540). In general 
IE -s- does not seem to have been particularly productive; IE formations com- 
parable to Hitt. masis usually have instead the -t- extension so common in 
Indo-European® but very rare in Hittite (HG 157), as e.g. Skt. tatithds, Gr. 
ba(c)os, roa(c)os, roa(a)os (co < ty), Lat. tétus and quotus, tantus and quantus. 


7 Friedrich, Vert. 2.92 fn. 2; Gdtze, NBr. 35-6; Sturtevant, Lane. 10.272-3; Sommer, 
Bil. 164-6; Pedersen, Hitt. 7-8. 

7 Sturtevant, Lana. 10.272-3, questions the form masiyas. 

76 He is a little dubious about masiwanz, but decides in its favor (Hitt. 67). 

77 His spelling 1s of course ja, which I am changing in the interest of uniformity. 

78 Questioned, however, by Sturtevant; ef. fn. 75. 

79 Cf. (with Sturtevant, HG 161 fn. 54) Skt. zyant-; also Hitt. humanz, Gr. was (see fn. 16). 

80 Cf. (again with Sturtevant, op. cit.) Skt. tdvant-. Gétze (NBr. 35) classes it with 
-wa- formations, but see Sturtevant, HG 160 fn. 53. 

81 The existence in Hitt. of -si- as well as -sa- is not surprising; see fnn. 44 and 45. 

8 Cf. fn. 16. 
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It was probably its supposed correspondence with quantus or quotus on the 
one hand and with tantus or totus on the other that led Gétze (NBr. 35) to 
classify our pronoun as demonstrative and relative. His translations, however, 
—‘eine beliebige Anzahl’, ‘eine bestimmte Anzahl von’, ‘etliche’—are not demon- 
strative but indefinite, as is clearly demanded by both the derivation and the 
use of the word. The examples classed by him as ‘demonstrative’ include 
KUB 5.6.2.40 (AU 280-1), 10.52.1.8, 5.1.1.60 (also 79, 88), and 1.16.3.44 (Bil. 
14-5). The first three of these Sommer (Bil. 164, 165) believes are relative. 
He probably is right®* in regard to the first two, where we have in each case a 
clearly balancing antecedent in the following clause (humandus in the first, 4 
NINDA ... 3 NINDA in the second). But his argument for recognizing a 
relative, the presence of reduplication in the second example and of imma in 
the third, does not seem to me cogent, for neither iterative reduplication nor 
the addition of zmma is confined to relatives as opposed to indefinites ;*4 and 
indeed the third example, which he himself admits is not quite ‘fassbar’, becomes 
perfectly comprehensible if we take mases as an indefinite and not a relative. 
Pedersen (Hitt. 67-8) offers both types of translation as possible, ‘wieviele Tage’ 
and ‘etliche Tage’; the second is surely the better.® 

The fourth example, the passage from the Bil., Sommer himself (166) agrees 
cannot be relative, and he admits it might be indefinite, but he believes it is 
better taken as interrogative in view of the following question; this seems 
reasonable but not inevitable, especially in view of the fact that, as Sommer 
himself admits (166 fn. 3), it is possible to handle the clause as interrogative 
even if the pronoun is interpreted as indefinite. 

The examples handled by Gétze as relative—KBo. 6.10.2.20, KUB 13.35.1.49, 
and 21.27.3.40—seem indubitably such, also 27.1.1.8 cited by Sommer (Bil. 
165) ; in the first masiyan is balanced by apenissuwan, and in the second masiwan 
is balanced by apenissan, while in 27.1.1.8 mases gimrus is balanced by apedas 
gimras ser in 10. 

Gotze does not make it clear whether he regards masiwan in KBo. 4.13.4.33 
and KUB 13.4.2.34 (= Instructions 2.41, Chr. 154) as relative or interrogative. 
Friedrich (Vert. 2.92 fn. 2) translates the former as a relative (‘sie brechen Brot, 
wieviel der K6nig befiehlt’), but the position of the masiwan clause after parsi- 
yanzi is in that case surprising, and therefore we perhaps should prefer Sommer’s 
rendering (Bil. 166 fn. 2 ‘ “‘wieviel?”—bestimmt der K6nig’), taking maszwan 
as an interrogative. As for 13.4.2.34, this seems to me a clear case of an indirect 


83 It should be pointed out, however, that in Hitt., which differentiates subordinate and 
coordinate clauses far less sharply than do the younger IE languages, there is not such a 
clear-cut distinction between indefinite and relative as we think we observe. 

81 Cf, Hahn, TAPA 64.33-8, 68.394-6. We have already had occasion to note the use of 
the indefinite sannapi sannapi in what is probably iterative reduplication. 

85 Because there is no direct connection between the mases clause and the clause follow- 
ing. However, from just such stuff as this, whether the indefinite was masis or the com- 
moner kwis, grew the quasi-relative ‘as to the fact’ clause. 

«6 He seems tacitly to imply, as I firmly believe (cf. sup., fn. 8), that the fully-developed 
relative use presupposes, for masis as for kwis, a preliminary parallel indefinite; yet cf. 


Bil. 166 fn. 2. 
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question, with masiwan undoubtedly interrogative; cf. Sturtevant’s translation 
(Chr. 155), ‘how great its weight (is), let that be set down.’ 

I find masiwan in Hatt. 4.64 very difficult. Gétze in his notes suggests ‘wie 
sehr’ or ‘verschiedentlich’ (NBr. 36) and uses the latter in his translation (33) ; 
Sturtevant in his notes (Chr. 98) calls the passage an ‘exclamatory question’, 
‘nearly equivalent to humandaz daske- (1.48, 50, 58)’. I can understand the 
explanation that masiwan is an interrogative (literally ‘wie sehr’) used in an 
exclamation ; but ‘verschiedentlich’ and ‘humandaz’ would seem to me to demand 
masiyanki (treated below). As for Sturtevant’s translation, ‘insignificant as I 
was when thou, My Lady Ishtar, didst take me’, it does not appear to me to 
fit his comment at all,*” for Hattusilis was not insignificant when Ishtar took 
him and set him on the throne of Hatti; on the contrary, he was already, thanks 
to Ishtar, a prince, chief of the Mesedi, and king of Hakpissas (41-2); note 
especially the statement (48-9), a close parallel to our own passage,** that Ish- 
tar took him (48 das) as a prince and placed him on the throne (49 LUGAL- 
iznanni anda tarnista). Humility would seem out of place in the climax of a 
series of advances all explained as due to the good offices of the goddess. 
Indeed, if we are to follow Sturtevant’s treatment at all, I would rather take 
masiwan as meaning not ‘so small as I (then) was’ but ‘so great as I (already) 
was’, parallel to DUMU LUGAL ‘prince’ in 48; and this may actually be the 
right explanation. But there is still a further objection to Sturtevant’s inter- 
pretation, and that is that it requires positing for our pronoun yet another 
form, *masiwas—possible to be sure, but quite unexampled so far as I know.®® 
And it seems to me that an explanation which regards masiwan as from the 
already attested masiwanz is to be preferred if one can be found. 

Perhaps an acceptable counter-suggestion, which, however, I offer ouiy tenta- 
tively, may be provided as the result of careful study of the entire passage 
(4.41-80). It is highly artistic and rhetorical, and is characterized by the use 
of a series of pairs of expressions whose members are either contrasting or 
corresponding. In our particular portion, Hattusilis has just said (62-4) that 
he had taken his brother’s son (sara dahhun), and in the city of Dattusas where 
his brother had had his court, in that place (apiya pedi) had placed him on the 
throne (LUGAL-iznanni tittanunun). Now (64-6), as if to reward him for this 
magnanimity, Ishtar has masiwan taken Hattusilis (datta), and in the land of 
Hatti in a high place (sallai pedi) has placed Him on the throne (LUGAL- 
iznanni tittanut).°° It would seem that masiwan should mean ‘in a like degree, 
correspondingly’; this implies the introduction here in a neuter or adverbial 
form of the meaning inherent in such derivatives of our stem as Gr. duds, Lat. 
similiter—an idea rather of degree than of manner, however, being provided by 
the combination of the stem with the suffix -wanz seen in masiwanz ‘quantus’. 

This interpretation seems to me the best suited to the general tenor of the 


87 Unless daitta is supposed to hark back to the very outset of Hattusilis’s career, long 
before the period designated by tittanut (66), which seems most unlikely. 

88 Another parallel (62-4) is discussed in my next paragraph. 

89 Cf. fnn. 75 and 76 on the doubts expressed by Sturtevant and Pedersen as to some of 
the forms that have been cited. 

90 Gétze comments on this parallelism, NBr. 36. 
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passage, but I can furnish no parallels for the usage in question. Accordingly 
I offer an alternative explanation, which involves linking up the masiwan clause 
more closely with that which follows than with that which precedes, thus making 
masiwan a relative meaning much what it does elsewhere. In this case we 
must go a step further back and a step further on, starting with 60 and ending 
with 66. Hattusilis now seems to say that because (60 kwit) Ishtar had thus 
(as previously related) favored him, he had showed his appreciation by behaving 
well toward his nephew" and placing him on the throne. And just in the degree 
that (masiwan) Ishtar helped him by putting him on the throne, he in his turn 
(66 -ma) rewarded Ishtar by giving her a house. We might have expected 
apenissuwan to balance masiwan; but -ma, which serves to bring out the con- 
trast between the activities of Ishtar (64 "JSTAR) and those of Hattusilis 
(66 ammukma), probably suffices. An excellent semantic parallel for such 
use of masiwan is Eng. inasmuch as, which might well be used here to translate 
it, thus admirably paralleling ‘because’ for kwit. 

From masi(ya)s or masiyanz we find an adverb mastyanki. Gétze (NBr. 35) 
translates it as an indefinite ‘etliche Mal’ in KBo. 3.5.2.14; but once again on 
the basis of its correlative (KASKAL-s KASKAL-s7-be, which seems to mean 
‘every time’) I believe we have a relative, and would rather translate it ‘so oft’ 
with Sommer (Bil. 164) and Pedersen (Hitt. 67). Gétze (NBr. 35-6) handles 
the word as a relative ‘wieviele Male’ in KUB 4.1.3.10.%* The final element in 
masiyanki is also met in the multiplicative adverbs 2-ankz ‘twice’, 3-ankzi ‘three 
times’, etc. (Gétze, KIF 1.231). Sturtevant (HG 104) connects it (and also 
anku ‘several times’) with mekis ‘much, many’ (equated with yéyas ‘big’, ib. 
83); but I think that Rosenkranz (KZ 63.249) and Bonfante (RB 18.389) are 
right in maintaining that it cannot be separated from the ending seen in Gr. 
mova ‘often’, terpax. ‘four times’, etc. Rosenkranz cites the endings as 
-anki -ax., but the ending in Greek has been explained as -x, not -axe (ef. 
Baunack, KZ 25.236-44), from the kwo- kwi- stem, which after it ceased to be 
felt as a case-form became productive of adverbs in -x. (Br.-Th. 293) with 
variants in -xw and -xs (ib. 298-9; cf. 255). We have x because zoA\axz is a 
substitute for an older *rodv«e: Skt. purdcid; but Tarentian dua7is = Cretan 
duaxis ‘once’ (Hesychius) shows 7 (Br.-Th. 138, 275). After *zodv was re- 
placed by zo\Xa, the a of woA\axe spread by analogy to other forms, producing 
TeTpakt, TevTakt, etc. (ib. 293).°* Sch. also takes the Greek termination as -x:, 


% This interpretation is based on my opinion in regard to the meaning of UL manka, 
on which see below. 

9 Cf. the use of quanto without a balancing tanto, Plautus, Rud. 1301. 

% The text here has masiyante, which Gétze (NBr. 36; ef. fn. 1), Sommer (Bil. 165 fn. 1), 
and Pedersen (Hitt. 67) all alter to masiyanki; Sturtevant, however, (Lane. 10.272) keeps 
masiyante, explaining it as a neuter plural, and translating in a manner which, despite 
Pedersen (Hitt. 67), seems to me to make perfectly acceptable sense. According to Sturte- 
vant, they drink ‘as much as’ seems good to them (quanta); according to the others, ‘as 
often’ (quotiés). The combination of the neuter plural masiyante and the neuter singular 
assu is not impossible; cf. HG 164-5. 

%4 Baunack (loc. cit.) thought the a arose in numeral adverbs such as éwraxe(s) and dexaxe(s) 
(237), and spread thence to woAddxe(s) (239) and quantitative adverbs in general (241); but 
this would not account for the occurrence of « instead of r. 
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and at first calls the Hittite one -ki also and cites it in connection with the 
Greek (1.58, 82); but later (597 fn. 9) he cites the Hittite one as -anki and seems 
to disassociate it from the Greek, quoting Sturtevant, and finally (840) he 
suggests that it may perhaps be from -nkwi, quoting Pedersen. Pedersen 
in positing a syllabic nasal as the origin of the -an- of -anki (Hitt. 174) does not 
indicate any opinion as to what part it played in the Ursprache or whether it is 
represented by the a preceding -x. in Greek. I myself think that the ending in 
the Hittite as in the Greek must be -ki, seen also in kwiski and kwedaniki (which 
Sturtevant recognizes, HG 120, in regard to the Greek, though he holds a 
different idea in regard to the Hittite). The -an- like the -a- of the Greek 
probably spread by analogy from one particular starting-point: this may have 
been our own masiyanki, with masiyan as a neuter of masiyanz (like masiwan 
as a neuter of masiwanz in Hatt. 4.64) or of maszyas; or it may have been one 
or more of the numerals, in which connection we may note that a number of 
the ordinals show an element -an- or -an (tan and 2-anna ‘second’, triyan and 
triyanna ‘third’, etc.). The -2 of -kz is troublesome, since we would expect 
rather -ka by assimilation as in manka and kwatka; however, the forms kweski 
and kwelki do exist (HG 210), and possibly we may assume that the -kz ending 
in multiplicatives became established before the preceding -an- was generalized. 

The forms without -s?- are ma, man, mahhan, and manka.® 

Ma ‘however’, like Hitt. ta and many other particles, e.g. Skt. ca, Gr. -ve, 
Lat. -que, from the kwo- stem, and Gr. 6¢, Lat. -de, from the do- stem, consists 
of the bare stem. Again like the particles from other languages just enumer- 
ated, it is postpositive—enclitic and probably suffixal. In both derivation 
and meaning, it is identical with Homeric and Thessalian ya ‘however’ (which is 
postpositive®*) and very close to Skt. sma ‘verily’ (which is enclitic).°” 

Hittite words in which -ma either has been or may be taken as the final 
element are namma ‘next, besides, again’, nasma ‘or, or if, but if’, and zmma 
‘really, after all, rather’. 

Sturtevant (JAOS 47.179) associated nasma and namma as parallel forms 
with and without s movable respectively; but he undoubtedly would no longer 
hold this view. The two are quite different because nasma can serve as a 
sentence connective and namma cannot; the former therefore may be a com- 
pound of nu, but the latter, which is used with nu, often directly after it,%® 
cannot be a compound of nu unless it presents a complete contradiction of all 
that we know about Hittite usage in this direction. Since there seems to be 
no satisfactory explanation to offer for the first element of the word, it is un- 
profitable to engage in speculations about the second, even though a connection 
of -ma and namma would be quite in accord alike with the sense and with the 


% T hope to treat all of these more extensively elsewhere: man and mahhan in the course 
of a monograph, manka in a separate article. 

% Asseverative ua regularly follows v7 or ob except in Attic (LS 1.1070). 

97 On the relation of -ma to Skt. sma and also to Gr. pév, ef. Sturtevant, JAOS 47.180. 
We may add to the parallels adduced by him the fact that both -ma and péy are practically 
sentence-connectives. Cf. further on this fn. 112. 

98 See Sommer, BoSt. 10.6. 
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position of the two words (both may stand first in their clauses, and neither 
has to). 

Nasma, on the other hand, may well be, as Pedersen takes it (Hitt. 200), 
from nassu + -ma. The form nassuma actually occurs, and may be an older 
form for nasma, though it may also be a mere variant in writing (Sommer, 
AU 100). We find nassu ...nasma in the sense of ‘either ... or’; since 
nassu may mean ‘or’ as well as ‘either’ (Sommer, loc.cit.), nassu ... nassuma 
can readily be explained as meaning ‘either ... or, on the other hand’. Peder- 
sen calls nassu ‘identisch’ with Ir. no, Cymr. neu ‘or’; I must confess that I 
cannot discover any identity, or even resemblance, between the two,%? but a 
questionable etymology for nassu does not invalidate the suggestion that it is 
to be connected with nasma. However, Sturtevant’s explanation of the second 
element of nasma does not seem to me wholly ruled out. We might regard 
nasma as composed of nu (the sentence connective)!” plus sma (allied to man), 
which would explain both its connective and its conditional foree—for nasma 
means not simply ‘or’ but ‘or if”! and also ‘but if?!" It is true, however, that, 
while this theory accounts admirably for man ... nasma, it loses some of its 
value in the face of takku ... nasma in the Code (where takku is much com- 
moner than man). Furthermore, there is no certain Hittite instance known 
to me of sm- beside m- from our stem.!® On the other hand, the phonetic 
difficulty involved in the quite unexampled vowel loss postulated by Pedersen 
is, despite his endeavor to explain it (Hitt. 200), perhaps even more serious. 

No one so far as I know has suggested a connection of -ma with imma,'4 
but this seems to me extremely likely. Imma, like ma, frequently has an 
element of contradiction about it, as much when it means ‘yes’ as when it means 
‘no’ (this ‘yes’ is Germ. doch not ja, Fr. si not oui). Gétze-Pedersen (MS 78) 
decide that it was originally a corroborating particle, which reminds us anew of 
Skt. sma, Gr. yey; but I think it was stronger than they, more like Gr. uy, 


99 The Celtic conjunction (though Pedersen himself gives a quite different explanation 
of it, KG 1.441) is probably, like Skt. ndé-vd, Av. nava, from the negative stem ne- seen in 
Lat. neque (WP 2.319) plus the particle wu, we seen in Lat. néve (ib. 1.189). In that case the 
negative idea has faded out (ef. inf., fn. 107); such loss is well attested in Irish (see Thurney- 
sen, Hdb. 294 and 500), but notin Hitt. Granting its possibility, however, we might explain 
the first element of nassu as derived from IH no precisely like that of natta (HG 99, 132); 
the final element is readily enough taken as the particle u, which certainly exists in Hitt. 
(HG 101, 110, 113-4, 214). But this still leaves the -ss- unaccounted for: Pedersen (loc. cit.) 
simply ignores this element. A real Hitt. parallel for the Celtic conjunction would, it 
seems to me, be not nassu but nu (for the variation in meaning between ‘and’ and ‘or’, cf. 
fn. 102). No one so far as I know has proposed breaking up this stem, but if it were to be 
done I should rather regard the n- as from the pronominal element no- (WP 2.336-7) than 
from the negative (cf. my suggestion in regard to su, inf. fn. 195). 

100 Here as elsewhere the na- is presumably to be accounted for as the result of assimila- 
tion, or, perhaps more probably, of analogy (possibly the influence of false division of 
nasta). 

101 Tn Code §5 we actually have man and nasma as variants (Hrozny, CH 4 fn. 19). 

102 Like Gr. 5€, nu may mean ‘but’ as well as ‘and’. As for the variation between ‘and’ 
and ‘or’, cf. Hahn, Lana. 12.111 fn. 15. 

103 Cf, fn. 68, and Excursus. 

104 See Sturtevant, Gl. 57, and the references there given. 
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or wé& in asseverations. The added emphasis is probably contributed by its 
first member. Light as to this member is perhaps provided for us by the 
explanation given by Rogge (PW 43.1082-3) for Lat. immé, with which imma 
is aptly compared by Gétze-Pedersen (MS 77-9) ;!% this explanation, which 
I find very persuasive, though WH (1.683) classes it under the head of ‘Ver- 
fehlte Deutungen der Friiheren’, is that immé comes from 7 ‘go’ plus a particle 
-mo'* seen in Gr. ua pev unr, also Low Germ. man ‘nur doch’ and Swedish 
ja men.'°? Rogge’s argument that it would be strange if such a common Greek 
form was lacking in Latin does not seem wholly cogent, but none the less it fits 
what I believe to be the actual facts. J is of course the interjectional imperative 
so frequently met,!°* often with an emphatic particle after it, as Gr. pepe 57 
vuv, &ye 5n, Lat. agedum, tene, Fr. tiens, Eng. get out. We find as a parallel 
for the -mo posited for immé pay in Gr. G&ypec way (Iliad 5.765). The verb 
‘go’ is particularly common in this use, as Gr. i@., Lat. 7 nunc, Fr. va donc, 
Germ. geh’, Eng. go on. Hittite had this use too, and with the same verb, zt 
‘go’? and (from the same stem) ehu ‘come’. The combination of 7 with -ma 
< mo in Hittite must be inherited; although many Hittite imperatives are, 
like Lat. 7, from the bare stem (HG 256), Hitt. 7¢ (< IH 7) has an ending -t, 
which somehow corresponds to the endings seen in Skt. zhz, Gr. 1@. (HG 256), 
while ehu (< IH ei, whence Lat. 7) has an ending -hu, which is combined with 
-t to form -hut, the termination of the Hittite imperative middle (HG 100). 
The first element of mma could hardly therefore have been felt as an imperative 


in Hittite, which may account for the frequent postposition of zmma especially 
in relation to the negative and to indefinite-relatives, as well as for its use with 


105 Accepted by EM 455 and WH 1.682. 

106 Of course he has no thought of the initial (s), which would in any case have been lost 
in Lat. 

107 'l'o this -mo he also attributes Skt. md, Gr. wu, on the ground that both affirmation and 
negation may come from the same asseverative particle. This is by no means impossible; 
the two ideas are not so remote as may at first thought appear. The notion of smallness 
may develop into that of negation: ef. inf. fn. 132, and observe how Eng. few, little, Fr. 
peu, lean toward the negative, while a few, a little, wn peu lean toward the affirmative. So, 
too, the notion of badness: cf. Lat. male (almost = non) as in Horace, Carm. 1.9.24, and its 
derivatives Fr. mal, Eng. mal-. A particle may either lose the idea of negation (as Ir. no, 
on which ef. fn. 99) or acquire it (as Fr. pas, point, rien, etc.); the latter is particularly likely 
to happen to a particle which is in the habit of following a negative to reinforce it, and which 
ultimately comes to be viewed as a substitute for it (in thisconnection we may note the 
occurrence of -man after le in Hitt., KUB 1.16.3.65; see Sommer, Bil. 189). The develop- 
ment may also be through the interrogative, since a questioned negative becomes an aflirma- 
tive and vice versa: cf. Gr. u7 (on this see fn. 180), Lat. nénne and also perhaps -ne itself, 
which it is possible to assign either to the negative stem seen in Lat. ne- né, or to the affirma- 
tive stem seen in Skt. né, Gr. vj and vai (WP 2.336-7, EM 627-8). Indeed, it seems to me 
not impossible that all these words are to be ultimately combined, in other words that there 
may have been really only a single ne- no- instead of the two recorded by WP: the negative 
ne, né, 2.319-20, and the pronominal no-, 2.336-7 (whence possibly Hitt. nu; cf. fn. 99), to 
which it seems customary to refer practically all the non-negative n- derivatives except the 
Celtic ones (cf. again sup. fn. 99, and also the comment in WP 2.319). 

108 Brugmann, Grund. 2.3.810-11. See especially for Gr. Br.-Th. 620-1, for Lat. SS 575. 

109 See Friedrich, Vert. 1.163-4. 
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these words;!!° but Lat. immé regularly stands before rather than after other 
particles (as enim, vérd, etc.; see EM 435), which is quite in accord with the 
normal place of the imperative. It remains to account for the double m of 
immé. Rogge suggests that it may be due to a desire to distinguish the word 
from imé the opposite of summéd, or else to a belief that it came from in + mo. 
The first explanation is of a type that seems to me most precarious, in view of 
the existence of countless undifferentiated homonyms; the second appears 
unlikely, since -mo is not an independent entity. I would much rather follow 
Sommer (IF 11.208), Gétze-Pedersen (MS 79), and EM (455) and recognize an 
example of expressive gemination, quite in place in an emphatic ejaculation of 
the sort. 

It wiil be convenient to consider man and mahhan together in their various 
aspects. As has already been said, Sturtevant equates the former with Gr. 
yév and the latter with Gr. pav. 

Man as an indefinite" is a modal particle"? which, like kwatka from the 
kwo- stem, gives a potential force to the verb;!* hence its use, fairly close to 
that of Gr. ayv,"4 in the apodosis of ideal and unreal conditions, with present 
and past tenses respectively, and also frequently in company with man ‘if’ 
(although one or the other may be omitted) in the protasis of unreal conditions. 
The particle man is sometimes enclitic (cf. Friedrich, KIF 1.286) ; the conjunction 
man never is. Also the particle is usually spelled ma-an, which has been inter- 
preted as mdn, whereas the conjunction is usually spelled ma-a-an, which has 
been interpreted as man; the difference in quantity, if that is really what is 
indicated, may be the result of the particle’s enclitic use ;!™ but we do not know 
enough about Hittite doubling of vowels to draw definite conclusions. I 


110 This will be discussed below. . 

111 Despite Friedrich, KIF 1.286 ff, and Gétze-Pedersen, MS 59, I believe with Sturtevant, 
HG 88, 132, 135, that the particle and the conjunction are the same word, and shall try to 
prove this in my monograph (cf. fn. 95). Here it suffices to say that Pedersen’s refusal to 
associate Hitt. ma (which he takes, MS 59, as the basis of the particle man) with uév because 
of a difference in use (57-8), or Hitt. man the conjunction with uj because of a difference 
in meaning (59), seems to me unfounded: cf. the many divergent uses and meanings of 
particles derived from the kwo- stem. 

112 Probably its original function was simply to emphasize the meaning of the word to 
which it applied, precisely as did its synonym é&v (MV 241-2; cf. 185-6, 187) and its cognates 
Skt. sma and Gr. vey (Brugmann, Grund. 2.3.2.1008; Delbriick, ib. 4.2.507). Later this man 
may, I believe, have developed as yév did into a sentence connective (Brugmann, Grund. 
2.3.2.1008-9; Delbriick, ib. 4.2.510). Friedrich (KIF 1.293) states that asyndeton is a pe- 
culiarity of the particle man, and explains this (295) as a remainder of the earlier asyndetic 
style, but he does not account for its persistence with man in particular, and the true ex- 
planation for the absence of any sentence connective beside man may be that it fulfilled 
this function itself, as -ma often did (cf. Gétze-Pedersen, MS 59). 

13 Cf, Gétze apud Sturtevant, Gl. 87. Often kwatka accompanies man the conjunction 
(ef. Lat. siquid), and sometimes when standing alone seems almost synonymous with it 
(ef. fn. 107). 

114 Pedersen (MS 59) connects the particle man and év etymologically, taking man as 
from ma + a particle an denoting unreality. But the idea of potentiality, hence in the 
past of unreality, lies rather in the element ma- (cf. fnn. 112 and 113). 

15 Cf, Gétze-Pedersen, MS 56, on kwitman. 
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believe the development of the unreal condition may have been at least partially 
due to the paratactic coupling of two or more man clauses,"® ‘a might have 
happened, b might have happened’; as soon as we think of 6 as naturally fol- 
lowing a and resulting from it, we have a complete conditional sentence, ‘if 
a had happened, b would have happened’. This correlative use of man may 
remind us of the similar use in Greek of pev ... wevroe or Thessalian pey ... wa 
instead of wey ... 5€, and in Latin of stmul ... simul ‘assoonas ... so soon’.!!7 

Mahhan as an indefinite is an adverb of time. Gétze (AM 246) explains it 
as meaning ‘zunichst’, with which we may compare Lat. simul from the same 
stem, and Eng. at once from the semantically parallel stem oin-; however, I 
think frequently the less specific ‘then’ is a better translation. 

When we turn to the use of man and mahhan as relatives, we note an 
interesting fact. If Sturtevant’s derivation of these two words is correct, 
as I think it is, they correspond precisely in formation to two Latin conjunctions 
from the kwo- stem, cum and quam respectively; and this correspondence cer- 
tainly extends to usage. 

Man, like cum,"* was originally temporal, ‘when’; presumably from this 
meaning, it developed a concessive sense ‘although’ (usually marked by the 
presence in the apodosis of a special particle -a, used here somewhat like tamen 
in Latin)."® Later it shifted from the temporal to the conditional sphere ;!?° 
for this change in meaning also we may compare cum, of whose use as 2 Synonym 
for st we have sporadic instances ever as early as the classical period (SS 748) ;!24 
but a closer parallel from the kwo- stem is Germ. wenn, which, though it has 
never wholly lost its temporal use as did man, is subject to certain restrictions 
in this use but to none in its conditional use. 

Mahhan, like quam, was originally!” modal or comparative, although it ac- 
quired a temporal sense also, and finally replaced man altogether as Germ. als 
‘as’ replaced wenn ‘when’ to a considerable extent. We may compare the 
development of Eng. as also, and, from the relative stems yo- and kwo-, Gr. 
ws, Lat. ut, Germ. wie. 


116 Cf, the correlative use of sz ... stc in Lat. (SS 772). 

117 We also often have two conditional man’s used side by side, like Lat. stve ... sive, to 
be translated by ‘if ... or if’, or by ‘whether ... or’ (note the use in Eng. of the kwo- stem 
in whether as a correspondent for man from the sem- stem). 

118 As man corresponds to cum in formation, so does manka to the indefinite particle 
cumque (Horace, Carm. 1.32.15). I shall revert to this below. 

119 However, unlike cum, man does not seem to have meant ‘since’. The Hitt. causal 
conjunction is kwit ‘because’, corresponding in use to Lat. quod. 

120 T think this shift probably began in references to the future, the period in which we 
cannot distinguish between the temporal and the merely conditional (cf. the double use of 
Germ. wenn for this period), and that we can see it in process of taking place in the early 
Bilingue; this I hope to discuss elsewhere. 

121 However, the one example from classical Lat. that Hofmann cites, Cicero, De Off. 
3.24.93, seems to me doubtful, for there I think cum is explicative rather than conditional; 
but the example from the Itala (Matth. 5.23) that he offers is indubitable. Conversely, sz 
has been thought to be used for cum, and sin for sed cum, in Vergil (Aen. 5.64 and Georg. 
3.504 respectively); but see Hahn, Coord. 189. 

122 At least to judge by the Code, where the only temporal conjunction is man, and mah- 
han is comparative only. But Sommer seems uncertain (Bil. 166 fn. 1). 
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Except for its employment in indirect questions in the sense of ‘whether’!2* 
—for which we may compare the similar use of Lat. si (rare but attested), Fr. 
st, Eng. 7f—man, so far as I know, is never interrogative ;!*4 in this once more it 
resembles cum, whereas mahhan, like quam, is interrogative, meaning ‘how’ 
(for examples see Sommer, Bil. 48). 

Both man and mahhan are used as postpositions with the genitive to mean 
‘like, in the manner of’. Greek and Latin express likeness by adjectives 
and adverbs from sem-, e.g. duds, duds, similis, similiter (as has already been 
noted), and by relative adjectives and adverbs from yo- or kwo-, as oios, as, 
qualis, quam, ut. But I know of no quasi-prepositional use in these languages 
analogous to the Hittite. It is not always possible to tell whether man or 
mahhan is intended, since GIM-an is written for both (ef. Bil. 75-6, 237, 238). 
The use certainly seems to accord better with the meaning of mahhan than 
with that of man. We have, however, an indubitable instance of the use of 
man as early as the Bil. (2.46).27 If I am right in my belief that in this docu- 
ment we may see man in the transition from temporal to conditional use,}8 
we may perhaps assume that the conjunction mahhan, which was destined to 
replace it in the former capacity, was beginning to acquire from it its meaning 
‘when’ at about this time; if so, it would be quite in keeping with the usual 
behavior of language for man contrariwise to acquire the meaning ‘as, like’ 
from the comparative postposition mahhan.!° 

The much-disputed manka!*° I have long been convinced was a combination 


of the particle man and -ka from the kwo- stem;!*! thus it is both in formation 
and in use an approximate parallel for kwitkt (which has a different indefinite 
as its first element) and a perfect parallel for Eng. somewhat. Pedersen, who 
holds as I do that UL manka means much the same as UL kwitki (Hitt. 70), 
thinks that the first element in manka is a neuter pronoun man from a stem 
mant- which may be compared with the formation of Skt. kiyant-, Lat. quantus, 


123 Cf. fn. 117. 

124 Sturtevant’s postulation of an interrogative man (LANG. 14.241 fn. lla) is due to a 
misreading of Sommer. 

12% A synonym (probably later according to Sommer, Bil. 42 and fn. 2) is zwar. This 
looks like a verbal noun (cf. HG 152-4, 267), and so Lat. instar (with which Sommer com- 
pares it, BoSt. 7.22) is indeed an admirable parallel, being, according to WH 1.705, itself 
an old infinitive instdr(e). 

126 However, compare the comparable development of guémodo in Romance, giving It. 
come, Fr. comme, etc. (EM 591, REW 6972). Greek and Latin do possess quasi-prepositions 
with the same meaning in dixny and instar (on the latter cf. fn. 125), but these are from a 
noun and a verb respectively, not from a pronominal stem. 

127 T know of no sure instance of this use of mahhan; but doubtless in such a case as SAH 
GIM-an in Hatt. 4.26, in view of the fact that almost without question the conjunction 
GIM-an everywhere in the period when this was written stands for mahhan, we may 
safely assume that the postposition does so also. 

128 Cf. fn. 120. 

129 Just as when Lat. dum ‘while’ acquired the meaning ‘until’, dinec and quoad ‘until’ 
soon acquired the meaning ‘while’ (SS 744, 754, 768). 

130 See Sturtevant, Gl. Sup. 30, and the references there cited. 

131 This element, like -qguam in Lat., is particularly likely to be added to indefinites in 
negative and interrogative sentences. This is quite in line with the fact that in all the 
occurrences known to us manka follows UL. 
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and which means ‘wie viel’ or rather, in this case, ‘wie wenig’ (71). But I do 
not believe either the interrogative idea of ‘wie’ or the quantitative idea of 
‘wenig”* enters into manka; and therefore kiyant- and quantus are not apt 
parallels. Furthermore, even if they were, though kiyant- would serve as an 
argument for an -nt- formation, quantus certainly would not. In short I see 
no reason for regarding man, either in manka or as an independent word, as 
having a stem in -né- rather than one in -a- (i.e. IH -o-) as is assumed by Sturte- 
vant.!8 

I believe that an adverbial man, probably with temporal sense like the con- 
junction, is the second element in kwitman ‘meanwhile, while, until’!*4 and 
numan ‘no longer, never’. Thus kwitman has the same elements as manka but 
in reverse order, corresponding to it as the obsolete Eng. whatsome ‘whatever’ 
does to somewhat. In numan the first syllable consists of the negative stem 
n- seen in natta (HG 99) and the demonstrative stem u seen in Skt. u, Gr. 
mavu (WP 1.188); for the use of our indefinite stem in the formation of the 
word for ‘never’, we may compare the use of kwo- in Gr. otwore and (twice over) 
in Lat. numquam. 

In passing, we have frequently had occasion to note interesting parallels 
between our stem and the two common relative stems of the Indo-European 
languages, yo- and kwo-. This subject merits further attention. 

In the first place, the widespread and well-known tendency of words from 
these two stems to be used correlatively with a second set of pronouns, often of 
similar formation, from some demonstrative stem, is fully shared by derivatives 
of sem-. The common correspondents of the ma- words are forms and deriva- 
tives of apas ‘is’ which so often balances the kwo- stem. Thus we have already 
noted mases balanced by apedas (KUB 27.1.1.8) as qui is by eis, masiyan and 
masiwan balanced by apenissuwan (KBo. 6.10.2.20) or apenissan (KUB 13.35. 
1.49) as quantum is by tantum;!* also mahhan is repeatedly balanced by apenis- 
san (usually written QATAMMA) as quam is by tam or ut by ita. I believe 
we may also recognize the correlation of the (s)mo- indefinite-relative stem with 
a demonstrative in the Greek collocation pév ... 5€,!°* which may be regarded 


132 Possibly for the idea of ‘little’ as reinforcing a negative we might compare Eng. not a 
bit, not in the least, Fr. pas, point, etc.; yet we must remember that words denoting small- 
ness are themselves likely to be negatives (Lat. minus, minimé), not additions to negatives. 

133 The -n in man is difficult, as is the -n in mahhan too—for Sturtevant’s assumption 
(Lana. 14.241 fn. lla) that mahhan is the accusative of a noun from the ma- stem + -hh- 
does not provide a wholly satisfactory solution of the problem. It certainly does apply in 
such instances of feminine accusative adverbs and prepositions as 4px4v and perhaps dav 
(Br.-Th. 294), dixny (ef. fn. 126) and xapw (Br.-Th. 524); but nouns from pronominal stems 
are harder to find. Assuredly the last word has not yet been said about such forms as Lat. 
quam, tam, -dam, and nam, or, for that matter, such forms as cum, tum, dum, and num. 
But any explanation for Hitt. man that does not at the same time take cognizance of Gr. 
pév and Lat. cum is bound to seem inadequate. 

134 Corresponding words in other languages may show a demonstrative stem (dum, dénec), 
but also a relative one: yo-, as Skt. yavat, Gr. gws and é¢pa; kwo-, as Lat. quoad and usque, 
Eng. while; or our own sem-, as Gr. wéxpe and possibly axpu (ef. fn. 178). 

135 An interesting variant is the reduplicated KASKAL-3: KASKAL-3i-be after masiyanki 
(or masiyante; see fn. 93) in KBo. 3.5.2.14, corresponding to totiés after quotiés. 

136 T think there can be no doubt (despite Bois. 168) that 5€ is from de- do- (cf. WP 
1.769-70). 
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as exactly like Lat. cum ... tum, ut ... ita; thus we at last have an explanation 
of the genesis of this ubiquitous combination.!®7 Of course the yé clause is 
not to be thought of as subordinate to the 6é clause; the first pronominal member 
in such pairs was originally an indefinite!** before it became a relative, and the 
members of cum ... tum were just as much on a par as those of tum ... tum. 
A type of combination that we do not usually meet in Latin is cum ... cum;}*9 
but Hittite can balance its indefinite-relatives as well as its demonstratives, 
saying kwes ... kwes where Latin would say hi ... hi or alit ... alit. Is this 
because the Hittite indefinite-relative on the whole retained more of its original 
coordinating force even in clauses where it seems to us subordinating, and thus 
could be used more freely in main clauses? It has already been pointed out 
that Hittite may correlate its sem- words as well as its kwo- words, as in man 
... man; and here parallels may be (as indeed they have been above) offered 
from Indo-European, as pév ... péevror, pev ... wa, simul ... simul, the reason 
for this usage being perhaps that sem- in Indo-European did not have an ex- 
tensive relative development and therefore continued freely to be used in main 
as well as in subordinate clauses. 

One phase of the use of Indo-European indefinites in which they did retain 
their independent function is in their being made doubly indefinite by some 
form of reduplication. Here they are often taken by us as relatives, but this is a 
mistake; quisquis and quicumque, for instance, are not necessarily any more 
relative than quisquam or quisque.*° This piling up of indefinites shows con- 
siderable variety and freedom. We may have true gemination of absolutely 
identical forms, as in Hittite kwis kwis (to which we must now add masis 
masis, referred to above!*), Gr. tic7is,! Lat. quisquis. But very often fairly 
or widely divergent forms of the same stem may be combined, as in the Latin 
synonyms of quisquis enumerated above (with which we may compare Hitt. 
kwiski), also utcwmque, usquam, etc. ;!42 furthermore two indefinites may stand 
next to each other as in the Plautine quid aliquid, quid quicquam, quid quippiam, 
quispiam aliquis.44 Often another indefinite stem is combined with the kwo- 
stem, and here our sem- stem plays a considerable part, as in Skt. samdsya kdsya 
cit etc., as well as in the words noted above, Hitt. kwitman and manka, and their 
English parallels, to which many others could be added; and so, too, does se_ 
mantically parallel oin-, as in Eng. which one etc. (more frequently used, how_ 


137 The efforts of Pott and Benfey to explain péy and éé as originally meaning ‘one’ and 
‘two’, i.e. ‘first’ and ‘second’, respectively, are refuted by Meyer, KZ 8.144-7; and I know of 
no other attempt to account on etymological grounds for this repeated collocation. 

138 So wey surely. This is another bit of evidence that the relative comes from the in- 
definite, not from the interrogative. Cf. fnn. 8 and 86. 

139 We do find in Gr. 6ré pév ... b7é 5€ beside roré wév ... roré 5é, but here the stem, as in 
6 pév ... 6 6é, is supposed to be demonstrative, not relative (v. Br.-Th. 282). 

140 Once more cf. Hahn, TAPA 64.28-40. 

141 E.g. in KUB 10.52.1.8; see Sommer, Bil. 165. 

42 V, Sch. 1.617 and fn. 1. 

143 Actual reduplication is just one phase of a more widespread phenomenon. This may 
help justify my view (TAPA 68.401-2) that the two kwis’s in Hitt. kwis kwis, or the two 
quis’s in Lat. quisquis, are not necessarily identical with each other. 

144 See Hahn, TAPA 64.38 and fnn. 77 and 78. 
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ever, in reduplication, as in any one, no one, or in combination with sem-, as 
in some one, than with kwo- derivatives).!* We also find combinations of 
indefinites with relative stems, as in Skt. yah kd ca, Gr. go71s, and with demon- 
stratives, as in aliquis and alicubi from al- quidam, quondam, quidem,'** unde 
from -de, -do, aliquando from both.'47 Final elements may also include case- 
endings, as -bhei in Hitt. kwapi and Lat. ubi!48 from kwo-, and Hitt. sannapi 
from sem- (cf. sup.); and particles, as -pe in Lat. quispiam and quippe, and -a 
in Hitt. kwissa, kwitta, and kwapitta—all of which may function in composition 
precisely as pronominal elements do, though of course they do not involve any 
sort of reduplication. Certain nouns, too,!49 which came to be synonymous 
with indefinite pronouns, enter into the picture, as in Horace’s quam rem 
cumque (Carm. 1.6.3), perséna and rés again in the French forms personne 
and rien, Eng. body and thing as in somebody, anybody, a body, nobody, some- 
thing, anything, nothing, not a thing. A few other stems, too, have developed as 
indefinites, notably aiw-, ayu- (WP 1.6-7) in the form of Eng. every and ever, 
Germ. jeder and immer,° which are most common either in combination with 
or as substitutes for both the kwo- stem and the sem- stem. Thus every (as 
well as the related word each) translates quisque; and ever translates wmquam, 
and also cwmque when appended to other derivatives of kwo- (quicumque = 
whoever, etc.) as well as in its independent form used by Horace (Carm. 1.32.15), 
while in a somewhat different sense (= forever) it translates semper from sem-. 
In English indefinites it is a particularly common member—either alone with 
the kwo- stem, in which case it may be replaced by some (obsolete or dialectal) 
from sem-, or by its synonym so- from the demonstrative stem; or else in 
combination with the kwo- stem plus some or so, so that the following pos- 
sibilities all exist or at least once existed: whoever, whoso, whosoever, whosome, 
whosomever.?. The stem may precede the kwo- stem as well as following it, 
so that we have everywhere beside wherever, every which (in every which way) 
beside whichever, ete. Hitt. imma is used much as are Eng. ever and Germ. immer ; 
note that it may follow the kwo- stem as in kwis imma (which also appears in 
the still further extended kwis imma kwis, like kwis imma a synonym for kwis 
kwis) or precede the kwo- stem as in immaku" (a synonym for imma'**). Just 


145 Eng. ‘one’ also figures in many colloquial and tautological phrases in combination 
not only with sem- but with other indefinites and quasi-indefinites as well—as all alone, all 
sole alone, all by one’s lonesome, all by oneself, one and only, one and the same, etc. 

146 T regard -dem rather than -em as the suffix, but this has been much disputed; see e.g. 
EM 801. 

147 We may compare forms that show a doubling of demonstrative stems, as 35e, tandem, 
or even a tripling of them, as oizos. 

148 See Hahn, TAPA 68.390 and fn. 6. 

149 Verbs, too, though they fuse with pronominal stems less readily than substantives, 
do occasionally appear, as in Lat. nescidquis, quivis and quilibet, Fr. je ne sais quot, n’im- 
porte quoi, Eng. anything you like, whatever you please. Cf. Rogge’s suggestion, discussed 
above, that the first element in immo is 7. 

160 See Kluge 215, 218. 

151 Ts this an argument in favor of Brugmann’s view? (Cf. fn. 68.) 

62 Cf. NED 9, Part 2, 138; 10, Part 2. Wh 89, 100-1. 

13 On the -ku suffix see Hahn, Lana. 12.110 fn. 14, TAPA 68.392 fn. 19. 

164 See Gotze, ZA NF 2.268; Sommer, AU 265. 
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as we have masis masis beside kwis kwis, we also have masis imma beside 
kwis amma; and if I am right in my assumption that imma also contains the 
element ma from sem-, this is a fresh example of quasi-reduplication like kwiski. 

Among minor parallels of the use of the sem- stem with that of other indefinite 
and/or relative stems, we may note the following. Gr. és, like Eng. one, 
came to be asynonym of Gr. tis and Lat. quidam (Br.-Th. 489). Goth. sums 
could in at least one usage be replaced by Jas, though in general the two were 
differentiated (Behaghel, PBB 42.161). Greek and Latin particles used with 
participles, which became, as is noted by Br.-Th. (603), almost participial 
conjunctions, include Gr. ds, ofa, and are from yo-; Lat. quippe, utpote, and 
tamquam from kwo-; and Gr. dua, Lat. simul from sem- (see MV 551, 555). 
As an emphatic enclitic particle tending to stand second in a sentence, and 
appended with particular frequency to personal and demonstrative pronouns, 
Lat. quidem from kwo- is to be compared with Skt. sma, Gr. yév,** and Lat. 
-met, all of which I hold to be from sem-. 

Further discussion is required concerning -met, which has not usually been 
associated with yév.57 This particle is appended to personal pronouns of all 
persons and both numbers, as well as occasionally to possessive adjectives. 
According to Priscian 12.23 (Keil 2.591), the following forms exist: egomet, 
meimet, mihimet, mémet, tuimet, tibimet, témet, ndsmet, nobismet, vdsmet, vdbismet; 
he does not mention the third person, but sibimet and sémet are attested.'** 
His explanation that témet is avoided because it might be thought to be a verb, 
tuitemet being used instead, is manifestly absurd ;* but it serves to show that 
to Priscian at least -met did not seem to belong any more to the first person 
than to the second. However, usage'®® does seem overwhelmingly to combine 
it with one particular form, namely the first person singular nominative, and 
most of those who have dealt with the problem have taken this as a starting- 
point ; even Leumann (SS 282), though he finds the etymology of -met inexplic- 
able (so too Hofmann, ib. 469), thinks it spread from ego to the other pronouns. 
Several '* explain egome? as really standing not for ego + met but for egom + 
et(z) ‘I too’; however, Sommer’s objection (Hdb. 449) on the ground that 


185 KUB 5.1.1.60, 79, 88. Cf. Sommer, Bil. 165. 

156 See the interesting and illuminating treatment by Delbriick, Grund. 4.2.507-11 (al- 
ready referred to above, fnn. 7 and 112). 

187 Meyer did so take it, KZ 8.146, but no one else so far as I know. 

188 To be sure, they do not occur so early as the first and second person pronouns, as they 
appear first in Sallust and Catullus respectively (Sommer, Hdb. 449); but zpse, which really 
provides a sort of nominative for sé, corresponding to it as does ego to mé, is found with 
-met as early as Plautus (ib., also SS 479; ef. inf., fn. 168). 

159 Cf. Rogge’s view, referred to above, that the -m- of immé was lengthened to avoid 
confusion with the adjective imd. 

169 This may be determined at times by Volksetymologie or by grammatical purism rather 
than by actual historical conditions. Compare the debate that has been waged over the 
first element in eqguidem, which involves not only the question whether it was or was not 
ego, but also the question whether the Romans used the word as if it was, and why. 

161 F.g., Brugmann, Grund. 2.2.382 (with reservations); Walde 481; Kieckers, Sprachw. 
Misc. 4.45. 

162 Meillet, who considers the assumption of egom too doubtful (MSL 20.176), agrees that 
the second element of -met may be et(z), and posits a particle m- as the first element (ib.); 
but admittedly (cf. EM 580) this is far from certain. 
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egom is not found in Latin seems well-taken. Others!® try to tie it up with 
Lat. méd, Skt. mat, although this involves serious phonetic difficulties as to 
both the vowel and the final consonant,'*4 which they handle with varying 
degrees of success.'® These scholars assume either explicitly or implicitly 
that egomét, mémét provide us with a type of reduplication comparable to what 
we see in tuté, tété, and sésé. But these are not real parallels. With tt and 
sésé belongs mémé (rare like tété) ; séséd,‘*° which exists beside sésé, would demand 
méméd, not mémét. Tité is not a safe guide at all; certainly it did not behave 
in the same way as egomet, since the -te does not appear with other pronominal 
forms as -met does; and as to its origin we know as little about it as we do about 
that of egomet. Leumann (SS 282) suggests that it may be for tatu; but Brug- 
mann (Dem. 81, Grund. 2.2.345), followed by WH (1.721), thinks the -te of 
tite is the same as that of zste.167 

Furthermore, the theory in positing an etymology connected with mé seems 
to me to ignore the actual distribution of -met. I do not question the validity 
of an assumption that there was a shift to other forms; -met even if it belonged 
originally to the first person could certainly be carried elsewhere just as was 
iste, which without question belonged originally to the second person (cf. e.g. 
its use in Catullus 17.21, cited by SS 477). But I do believe that if -met really 
was derived from the same stem as mé it ought to be particularly associated 
with forms of the personal pronoun that show this stem, and there is not a 
scintilla of evidence that such was ever the case; it is only for ego, and not for 
mei, mihi, or mé that the particle shows its special predilection. Here are the 


figures for occurrences in Plautus:'** egomet 84 (a few are doubtful), mzhimet 
4, mémet 5, ndsmet (nom.) 9, ndsmet (acc.) 1, tibimet 1, témet 1, vdsmet (nom.) 9, 
vosmet (acc.) 1, sibimet 2, ipsemet 1, medmet 1. It should be noted that if -met 
shows a special liking for any particular form apart from ego, it is for a par- 
ticular case (the nominative) and not for a particular person; in other words, 


163 Lindsay, Synt. Plaut. 40; Nazari, RFC 44.110-1; Cocchia, Saggi 94-5; Sturtevant, 
Lana. 8.8-9. 

164 Lindsay, indeed, simply ignores them; he says merely that -mét and -té are repetitions 
of the first and second person pronoun stems respectively. 

16 Note the objections of Hartmann (Glotta 10.256) against Nazari, and of Leumann 
(SS 282) and WH (2.80) against both Nazari and Cocchia. Even Sturtevant, though his 
theory takes care of the final ¢t of -met (cf. WH, loc. cit.), is troubled by the short vowel of 
-met as he is by that of Skt. mat and of Goth. mis. Lat. méd of course fits into the picture 
perfectly; and if we remove Lat. -met therefrom as I think we certainly should, perhaps 
Skt. mdét with which Sturtevant identifies it may go too. This would be a point in favor of 
Petersen’s view (LANG. 6.170) that Skt. mdt (so too Av. mat) is not a real ablative at all 
but a mere stem, as seen in the possessive adjectives madiyas etc. (Wackernagel, 3.442, 
460, states that the resemblance of the two is accidental; but he does not indicate how he 
would account for the quantity of the vowel in the ablative.) 

166 CJL, 1.2.364 (cited SS 283). 

167 However, there is doubt as to the -te of iste too. It is usually taken as from the 
demonstrative stem (Walde 394, SS 286, WH 1.721); but this is not universally accepted 
(note Buck 226). Brugmann (Dem. 81) prefers to connect it with the -te of Gr. rére, érare 
(érara), ete.—a view not commonly shared. Since I consider that this suffix is certainly 
represented by the -t of -met (cf. inf., especially fn. 174), Brugmann’s theory offers a possi- 
bility of bringing -met and -te into contact after all. 

168 Lodge, Lex. Pl. 2.46-7. 
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its affiliation is clearly a matter of syntax rather than of etymology. And 
this is natural, for when Latin uses a nominative pronoun at all it does so for 
emphasis, and is quite likely to employ a particle if some further emphasis is 
desired. But the particular place for emphasis of the sort that -met gives is 
not just along with any nominative pronoun, but with precisely the pronoun of 
the first person singular; it is when the Roman is speaking for himself that he 
feels the need of extra stress. (Probably such expressions as Eng. as far as I 
am concerned, Fr. quant a moi, Germ. meinetwegen are used more frequently 
in the first person singular than in any other form.) When a Roman said 
egomet, it must have been with much the same tone as when he said mea quidem 
sententia; and here again statistics for Plautus are significant. We find quidem 
following some form of the first person singular possessive adjective meus 24 
times, as against 2 instances of its use after twus and one after suus;!® thus 
quidem seems to favor the first person singular just as -met does, but no one 
would suggest that this is because of any etymological connection. 

In meaning -met goes perfectly with other sem- derivatives, e.g. the OlIr. 
enclitic -som ‘-self’.17° In combination with zpse in the Romance metipsimum,!™ 
it not only kept its original meaning of ‘-self’ (Fr. moi-méme etc.) but also 
acquired that of ‘same’ (It. medesimo, Fr. méme, etc.). It also fits in well with 
the element -smat -smad- seen in Sanskrit personal pronouns, and efforts have 
been made to connect it therewith. Thus Thurneysen (KZ 27.175 fn. 2) 
equates Skt. asmdt (< *nsmet > Gr. dupe, aué) with Lat. ndsmet, and Skt. 
yusmdt (< *usmet > Gr. tue, due) with Lat. vdsmet; and Niedermann (NJrb. 
9.403), assuming an exception to phonetic law for Latin on the basis of Indo- 
European sentence-doublets, connects Lat. -met with Skt. -mad- as seen in 
asmadiyas ‘our’. Such a procedure has been condemned by sound linguists, 
as Sommer (Hdb. 449), though he finds the connection with asmad- tempting; 
Walde (481); Leumann (SS 282); and WH (2.80), who, however, points out 
that it can be adopted if we accept the argument of Sturtevant, Lana. 8.8. 
As I have already indicated (fn. 165), I question this so far as -met is concerned. 
But I do believe that a relationship is to be posited between the particle sme 
that is the basis of such a form as Skt. asmadiyas as well as of many of the case 
forms of the personal pronouns,!”* and the element (s)me- seen at the beginning 
of our -met, so long as no attempt is made to equate the -¢ of -met with the Skt. 
-d- or -t that often follows the element -sma- in Sanskrit. 

As for the -é of -met, it must, I think, represent the suffix -/a (or possibly, 
though less probably, -te) common in pronominal and adverbial formations, 
which we meet in such forms as Gr. éreita éwecte, S970, ToTe, Lat. ita.'4 It is 
thus in formation a good parallel for Attic re, Lesbian 57a from the yo- stem, 


169 Lodge, Lex. Pl. 2.483. 

170 Cf, fn. 23. 

171 REW 5551. Heraeus (KI. Schr. 79 fn. 2) suggests that metipsimum arose in mémet 
ipsum divided mé metipsum; but in view of the occurrence of ipsemet in Plautus already 
referred to (fn. 158), this seems hardly necessary. 

172 Cf. sup., fn. 165. 

178 See Wackernagel 3.467-70, and cf. sup. fn. 69. 

174 This is the suffix that Brugmann thinks occurs in tite and iste; cf. sup. fn. 167. 
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and a perfect one for Lat. ut from the kwo- stem, which represents an original 
uta (cf. ita and aliuta) just as -met in my opinion represents an original meta. 

This brings -met also into contact with Gr. yera,!® which shows -ta although 
its Germanic cognate *midi (Goth. mib, OHG mit) has -tz or possibly -dht (WP 
2.236). These words correspond semantically to Skt. smdt, Av. mat, and I 
see no reason for separating them etymologically as is regularly done.!% 

Connected with the stem of ue7a!77 are several Greek words meaning ‘up to, 
until’ (v. Bois. 631, Br.-Th. 632, Sch. 629-30), of which the most common is 
uexpe.!78 In the others the first element is extended by -s, as Lat. wt is in usquam 
and ab in absque. The group includes Cretan yéora (with the same suffix as 
neta), Homeric péod’, Thessalian peorod:; this last is of particular interest when 
compared with two other words of kindred meaning, Lat. usque ‘up to’, which 
resembles it in adding the kwo- stem after the -s extension, and Hitt. kwitman 
‘while, until’, which resembles it in combining the kwo- stem and the sem- 
stem.!79 

In conclusion we may note that, though sem- was widespread as an indefinite, 
its use outside of Hitt. as an interrogative and as a relative was extremely 
limited. Pedersen (Hitt. 72) records as instances of the pronominal stem 
which he calls mo- the interrogative particle Gr. un, Alb. mos, Arm. mi,'®! 
and the conditional particle Ir. md.’ As instances of relative use I would add 


175 T believe that Walde (481), Sommer (Hdb. 449), and WH (2.80) are justified in reject- 
ing Stowasser’s attempt (Z6G 52.865-8) to prove -met identical in meaning and use with 
pera and mit, for his article seems to me totally erroneous; but that does not preclude the 
possibility that the words are related in origin. 

176 }.g. Bois. 629, Br.-Th. 508 fn. 2. They are connected by Meyer (KZ 8.138-9), who 
anticipated so many of the ideas expressed in this paper. 

177 Perhaps also with that of péoos, medius (WP 2.236). 

178 Cf. fn. 134. Of kindred formation, meaning, and use is dxp. Fick (BB 5.168) traces 
both words to the same root, pe- : 4-, aS in péya : dyav. This connection I believe may 
really exist, only we must now posit (c)ue- : 4-; it is also quite possible that axpx is a parallel 
formation from the yo- stem like aére (though its comparatively late and incomplete de- 
velopment as a conjunction seems against this—cf. Br.-Th. 637). Whether it is from sm- 
or from yo-, the loss of initial aspiration is of course due to dissimilation. 

179 Cf, fn. 134. 

180 For the possible connection of u# with our stem, see fn. 107. For its use as an in- 
terrogative, see Br.-Th. 610; also the extended discussion by Babbitt (Harv. Stud. 12.307- 
17), who concludes that u4 and wav are pure interrogative particles not necessarily expecting 
a negative answer. 

181 Arm. mi and Alb. mos are grouped with Gr. uy by WP (2.236-7) as derivatives of IE 
mé. On their use sce respectively Hiibschmann (Arm. Gr. 1.474), who classes mi as nega- 
tive only, and Meyer (Alb. Wb. 287), who classes mos as both negative and interrogative. 
Brugmann (Grund. 2.3.827-8 and 974-5) and WP (2.236-7) recognize only the negative use 
for all three words and for their stem. This stem they give as mé, but it may equally well 
be smé, since sm- becomes m- in both Arm. and Alb. (see Brugmann, Grund. 1.740-1, 757-8). 

182 He equates this conjunction with Hitt. man ‘if’, MS 58-9. It is highly interesting to 
note that Corn. and Brit. ma, cognate with Ir. mé, may mean not only ‘if’ (Pedersen, KG 
2.331), but also ‘where’ and ‘that’ like Lat. wbi and ut from the kwo- stem (ib. 230). If the 
word is to be assigned, as seems extremely likely, to sm-, we must assume the loss of s mov- 
able, since sm- remains in Ir. though not in Brit. (Brugmann, Grund. 1.770, and Pedersen, 
KG 2.86-7; ef. sup., fn. 13). 
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Gr. pexpe‘until’® (just discussed) and Lat. simul ‘as soon as’ (frequently but not 
necessarily accompanied by ac), for whose employment as a relative we may 
compare the corresponding use of its semantic parallel Eng. once; also the quasi- 
relative use of Gr. ev as a correlative of 5¢ already pointed out. This is scanty 
material indeed. In this connection we may compare the similar loss by kwo- 
of relative value in certain language groups, e.g. Greek, which before the Hitt. 
evidence was known" had led scholars to the surely erroneous conclusion that 
in the parent-speech kwo- lacked relative value altogether. As a matter of fact, 
probably any indefinite is capable of becoming a relative if its clause is followed 
by another clause that refers back to it, just as it is similarly capable of be- 
coming an interrogative if pronounced with a change of stress and intonation; 
but in most languages only certain ones are completely productive. 


EXcuRSsUsS 


Throughout this paper I have assumed, with the exception of a couple of 
queries,** that Hittite, like Indo-European, had an indefinite-numeral stem 
sem-. But it should be pointed out that there is no compelling evidence for this. 
We have in Hittite only an s- element and an m- element; the latter, to be sure, 
may be explained as representing (s)m- with the movable s- lacking, and yet 
the fact that this movable s- never appears in undeniable combination with m- 
cannot but give us pause. 

The only Hittite evidence that I know of for such a combination is offered 


by nasma and by the pronoun -smas (with the obviously related possessive 
-smes). No thoroughly satisfactory explanation has been offered for the 
etymology of nasma. As has been pointed out, Sturtevant’s (JAOS 47.179) 
is preferable on phonetic grounds to Pedersen’s (Hitt. 200); but it cannot be 
accepted in precisely the form in which it is made,'®’ and the adaptation of it 
that I have proposed, a linking up of -sma with man, does not seem in harmony 
with Hittite usage. 


183 Tt, was originally a preposition only (cf. Solmsen, IF 31.449), and may have acquired 
its relative use, so rare in words from our stem, only by an interchange of meaning with 
&xp (see fn. 178) or some other word of kindred meaning (ef. fn. 129). 

184 Cf. Sturtevant, Lana. Mon. 7.141-9. 

18 Possibly some of our Eng. indefinites are closer to relatives than we realize. The use 
of once as a conjunction has just been cited. Probably most people would class wherever 
as a relative and everywhere and anywhere as indefinites, yet there is little difference between 
them. To be sure, we cannot say ‘He is welcome wherever’ as we do ‘He is welcome every- 
where’; but we do say ‘Everywhere he goes he is welcome’ just as we say ‘Wherever he goes 
he is welcome’. And lest it be objected that in such sentences it is where, not every or any, 
that provides the quasi-relative value, let it be observed that we can say just as readily 
‘Every time he comes he is welcome’. It might be argued that we are to supply that just 
as in ‘Grant him every favor he asks’, whereas in the wherever sentence we cannot (though 
I have actually heard a that interpolated in sentences of that type in careless speech) ; this 
is an indication that the two kinds of expression are not identical. Yet the assumption 
of an ellipsis does not seem to me a thoroughly satisfactory way to handle problems of 
the sort. 

186 See fnn. 68, 73, and 103; cf. fn. 151. 

187 Cf. fn. 71. This form, incidentally, would not really involve the existence in Hitt. 
of -sme; it assumes only -me for that language (cf. inf. fn. 188). 
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As for -smas, though at first sight it may seem to suggest the existence in 
Indo-Hittite of the IE pronominal element -sm-, this is not really the case. 
If Sturtevant is right in tracing -smas, and also the pronominal element sme/smi 
of Sanskrit and me/mz of West Germanic and Balto-Slavic, back to an indivisible 
IH personal pronoun sme/smt (HG 194-5), these words must, I think, be dis- 
associated altogether from IE sem-; it seems most unlikely that a personal and 
an indefinite pronoun should have a common origin. If on the other hand I 
am right in accepting for Indo-Hittite Petersen’s posited nsme and usme along- 
side of nos and wos (LANG. 6.187), and also his premiss (ib. 179, 182) that the 
second element in these forms is a separable particle (which I would recognize 
in Sturtevant’s posited sme also), there is no need to write this particle (s)me 
as Petersen does; it may be merely me,!8° and the s- that appears before it in 
Indo-Hitiite and inherited pronouns may be the final element of the first and 
second person pronouns, or the first element of the third person pronoun.!®9 

Apart from those just treated, all the Hittite words that have been con- 
nected in this paper with the sem- stem fall sharply into two groups: (1) the 
words in s-, sanas and its derivatives (sannapt, sannapilis, sannapilah-, san- 
napiles-, and saneta) and sa-; (2) the words with m-, ma (whence namma, 
probably nasma, probably imma), man and its derivative manka, mahhan, masis 
and its synonymous extensions masiyas (with its derivative masiyanki) and 
masiwanz. The division in meaning is clear-cut: the first group consists of 
words signifying ‘one’, ‘sole’, ‘single’, ‘jointly’, the second of indefinite-relative- 
interrogatives; and the slight semantic overlapping that I have suggested as 
perhaps observable may easily be attributed to shifts in meaning within the 
language itself .!%° 

Brugmann in his article in IF 37 assumed that sem- was due to the combina- 
tion of a demonstrative element so- (161), and an extension -mo- which he 
identified with the superlative ending (159). Since it now appears that this 
-mo-, if it really is to be isolated, is an indefinite-relative-interrogative, precisely 
as Pedersen and Sturtevant posited,!* Brugmann was making a comparison 
more apt than he realized when he linked Skt. samds, Gr. duds, and Lat. similis 
with Gr. aids and aimis, Lat. aequus, in which he identified the first element 
with a demonstrative and the second with the kwo- stem (156-9). 

As for the number words, it is much easier to trace them back to se- so- than 


188 Sturtevant himself so took it once, and proposed that the s- in Skt. sma is due to false 
division (JAOS 47.180; cf. again fn. 71). Brugmann’s explanation of the s- in words from 
sem- sm-, among which I would include Skt. sma, is quite different; yet perhaps in the weld- 
ing together of the elements se- and mo- into a single complex which he postulates for IE, 
the possibility of false analysis of the pronominal forms in -sm-, which were certainly IE, 
may have played a part. The s- of the not dissimilar pronominal element -sy- seen beside 
-sm- in Skt. may enter into the picture (cf. Wackernagel 3.501, with references) ; if so, we 
may note that the following -y- both in the case ending -sya (ib. 96) and in the demonstrative 
pronoun sya- (ib. 550) has been identified with the relative stem yo-, which is an interesting 
parallel for Hitt. ma-. 

189 On this see further below. 

190 Cf. sup. fn. 9. 

191 Cf. sup. fn. 68. 
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to sem- som- sm-.'* Then sa- would show the bare demonstrative stem, as does 
Gr. iés, and sanas would show the demonstrative stem extended by -no-, as do 
Gr. yovos from sm-, and Lat. anus from o7- 7-. Indo-European in combining 
se- so- with -mo- rather than with -no- as Hittite does, is exhibiting the same 
sort of variety as Sanskrit and Avestan do in combining the o7- 7- stem with 
-ko- and -wo- rather than with -no- as Latin does.'% 

It remains to inquire whether we have the se- so- demonstrative stem in 
Hittite. I think we have. The evidence follows. 

(1) I believe the archaic sentence-connective su! consists of the pronominal 
stem so- plus the particle u,!* a combination which we see in Skt. asdu, Av. hau, 
Gr. od70s.1% It is this so that produced the IH conglomerate and the IE demon- 
strative pronoun so-, just as to produced the IH conglomerate and the IE demon- 
strative pronoun to-.!97 

(2) It seems to me that we must certainly recognize the demonstrative stem in 
the pronoun showing the forms gen. sel, dat. setani, abl. sez (?).198 

(3) Petersen (AJP 58.309) may be right in analyzing asi (for which see HG 
201) as from a particle a + demonstrative so; but Pedersen’s explanation 
(Hitt. 60) seems to me more plausible. 

(4) The enclitic personal pronouns of the third perscn, singular -se -si and 
plural -smas, are traced by Sturtevant (HG 194 and 194-5) to IH soz and 
sme/smi respectively. Petersen, who ignores the third plural -smas, classes soz 
and its variants as reflexive (LANG. 6.177 fn. 42, 187), in line with the usual view 
that the Ursprache had a special reflexive pronoun which is definitely dif- 
ferentiated from the non-reflexive. It has also been assumed, on the basis of 
evidence provided by Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavic and to a very slight extent 


192 For the phonetic difficulties involved in assuming their descent from sem- sm-, see 
above, 94 and fn. 36 respectively. Both the explanation proposed by Professor Sturtevant 
for sanas, and my alternative suggestion, are undeniably clumsy. As regards sa-, there is 
certainly, as I have said (fn. 36), force in Bonfante’s objection to Sturtevant’s view, even 
though his own counterproposal of an equation with Gr. 6- is seemingly invalidated by 
Sturtevant’s plausible equation of the latter with Hitt. ha-. 

193 Perhaps it is not irrelevant to point out that -no- too may be ultimately connected 
with a pronominal stem. Cf. fn. 107; also, on the suffixes, fn. 16. 

194 Sommer, Bil. 78; Sturtevant, Lana. 15.13-9. 

1% Cf. sup. fn. 99. Sturtevant (Lana. 15.16) believes that the IH and IE forms were so, 
but that Hitt. *sa became su under the influence of nu. It would, I think, be much simpler 
to assume that Hitt. possessed both *sa and *na side-by-side with the composites su and 
nu; this would clear up the phonetic difficulty involved in the forms sas and nas (Petersen, 
AJP 58.313, had something of the sortin mind). I hope to treat this point at greater length 
elsewhere. 

196 KVG 426, 650; WP 2.509. The Gr. seems indubitable; but on the Indo-Iranian v. 
Wackernagel 3.529. 

197 Sturtevant, HG 199-200, Lana. 15.13-9. 

198 Gétze, Madd. 137; Sturtevant, HG 207; Sommer, Bil.78. The position in the sentence 
of setani in Madd. 2.36 precludes any direct connection with su. This seems to me an indi- 
cation that Sturtevant is wrong in maintaining, as he does at least in regard to ta, that we 
are not justified in recognizing the demonstrative stem as already existing in the IH and 
Hitt. conglomerates; I have elsewhere (LANG. 12.108-9) given other reasons for dissenting 
from his view. 
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by Greek, that this special reflexive pronoun might be used in any person and 
any number.’ But Hittite certainly indicates nothing of the sort for the 
original state of affairs: it has, to be sure, one exclusively reflexive pronoun -za, 
but -se and -smas are by no means restricted to the reflexive use. The employ- 
ment in Indo-European, or at least in some of the Indo-European languages, 
of the s- forms as reflexives of the first and second persons may have been an 
innovation rather than an inheritance,?°° as may also have been the sharp 
distinction in the third person between reflexive and non-reflexive forms. There 
is ample evidence elsewhere than in Hittite for a non-reflexive third personal 
pronoun in s-, e.g. Homeric Gr. of, which is regularly traced back to two dif- 
ferent ancestors, a reflexive and a demonstrative, that we are warned not to 
confuse.2" I venture to suggest that they were one and the same, and that 
this single stem is to be recognized not only in all Petersen’s ‘reflexive’ forms 
but also (extended by the particle -me -mi) in Sturtevant’s sme smi. The 
latter may indeed have been both singular and plural, as Sturtevant suggests 
(HG 195); but the addition of the plural sign -s in Hittite marks -smas as def- 
initely plural (ef. Petersen, LANG. 6.182, on the final s of sumas). 

Probably, then, we are to see in Hittite evidence for two separate Indo- 
Hittite entities, se- so- (demonstrative and numeral) and mo- (indefinite-relative- 
interrogative), combined in Indo-European to form a new stem sem- sm- (numer- 
al and indefinite), which occasionally gives a faint suggestion of its composite 
character by losing its initial element where it would on phonetic grounds be 
expected to retain it. Once more, as in the case of so- to-, the widespread use 
throughout all the branches of Indo-European of a supposedly indivisible stem 
for whose break-up into two component parts Hittite now offers evidence, 
provides a fresh confirmation of the Indo-Hittite hypothesis. 


199 See Brugmann, KVG 432-3; Buck 220. 

200 As may also be that of -za in Hitt.; no IE cognates for it have been recognized. On 
the other hand if the stem of -za was inherited from IH but lost in IE, the s- stem, starting 
from reflexive use in the third person, may have come to be used in place of -za as a univer- 
sal reflexive. A good example of the demonstrative se- acquiring reflexive use in any per- 
son and number is seen in Eng. -self, -selves. 

201 Brugmann, Grund. 2.2.319-20, 395, KVG 433; Br.-Th. 478; Sch. 1.607 fn. 6; WP 2.4388. 
Cf. Gétze-Pedersen, MS 67. 
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[Latin -ks- is represented in standard Italian by two ‘popylar’ developments: 
-ss- and -33- (sarum > sasso; coxa > coscia). Examination of the geographical 
distribution of words whose Latin etyma contained -ks- shows that the -ss- develop- 
ment was originally characteristic of central and southern Italy (hence also of 
Tuscan and the standard language), as well as of northeastern Italy with simplifica- 
tion to -s-; and that palatalization of -ks- to -7s- and -3- was originally character- 
istic of northwestern Italy, whence words with -3- were borrowed into standard 
Italian and thence spread elsewhere in Italy.] 


1. StanpArRD ITALIAN shows three developments from Latin -ks-: 

(a) -ss-, as in asse < axe-, sasso < saxu-, tasso < taxu-, and many other 
words, as well as in all the forms derived from Latin perfects in -z-, e.g. dissi < 
dixi, lessi < léxi, etc. 

(b) -88- (represented in writing by -sc-, -sci-), as in lasciare < laxare, coscia < 
coxa, and some other words, especially those beginning with ez- in Latin: 
scempio < exemplu-, sciame < examen, asciugare < ex-sticdre, uscire < exire, etc. 

(c) -s- [z], as in esame < exdmen, esempio < exemplu-, etc. This treatment 
is characteristic of learned words,! and will not be discussed further here. 

Likewise, almost all modern dialects show forms with both -s(s)- and -8(8)-, 
but not in the same words from one dialect to another. 

The problem now arises: how are the divergent outcomes -ss- and -§8- in the 
standard language and in the dialects to be explained? Previous explanations 
have been of three kinds: by the influence of accentual factors;? by different 
geographical origin of the two phonological types (words with palatalization 
from northern Italy, those with assimilation from central and southern Italy) ;3 
and by vague formulae such as ‘the differentiation is originally local or social’, 
or simply ‘Latin x appears to have two equally possible outcomes in Italian’.5 

Our purpose in this article is to examine the developments of -ks- in the 
various Italian dialects and their relation to the situation in standard Italian, 
primarily on the basis of the following maps of the AIS: 159 (LA GamBa), 161 
(LA coscIA), 302 (SESSANTA), 436 (1L Tasso), 556 (UN’ ASSE), 588 (FRASSINO), 


1Cf. S. Pieri, AGI]. 15.382 (1901); C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian 112. 

2 T.e. -ks- > -33- in pretonic position or after front vowels, but > -ss- between back 
vowels (W. Meyer-Libke, Italienische Grammatik 130-1; Grammaire des langues romanes 
1.§464). This formulation leaves too many unexplainable exceptions to be acceptable, 
as does also the somewhat similar formulation of -ks- > -33- in pretonic position before a 
front vowel (C. Merlo, RIL II.48.98-104 [1915])—as recognized by Merlo himself (100) in 
view of a number of residual forms with -ss-. 

3.W. Meyer-Liibke (tr. M. Bartoli and G. Braun), Grammatica storica della lingua 
italiana 103-4 (Torino, 1931). It must be pointed out that on this point, as in many other 
matters, this book represents the opinion of Bartoli, not of Meyer-Liibke (ef. ID 13.227 
[1937]). Cf. also G. Bonfante, MLJ 26.157 (1942). 

4 Grandgent, From Latin to Italian 112. 

5M. Pei, The Italian Language 55. 
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ihe isoglosses represent the outer lin- 
its of palatalization of -ks- to -is- or 
-3- in the words listed beIow. Hachures 
added to the lines point inwards towards 
the zones showing palatalization. 


Line Etymon 


A axale eile 
axe 

coxa 
examen 
ex-sucare 
fraxinu 
laxare 
saxu 
sexaginta 
taxu 
texere 


B 
¢ 
D 
E 
: 
G 
H 
I 
J 
K 


It. word AIS map 


sale 1228 
asse 556, 1228 
coscia 159, 161 
sciame 115 
asciugare 949 
frassino 588 
lasciare 

sasso 

sessanta 302 
tasso 436 
tessere 1511 
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949 (POI SI ASCIUGANO), 1155 (LO scIAME), 1228 (saLA), 1505 (maTassa), 1511 
(TESSERE), 1657 (LASCIALO STARE), 1673 (M’HA TIRATO UN SASSO). These maps 
give us isoglosses for eleven etymological types (azdle -ile, axe-, coxa, examen, 

















STAGE 1 STAGE 2 


(Old Italian 
(by early period) 
Middie Ages) 


TM -is- 
=| 


-SS$- 




















(Modern period) 
-is-, -&- 
-§&- and -SS- 
is 
ae 


Figure 2. The history of Latin -ks- in Italy 


ex-sticadre, fraxinu-, laxdre, saxu-, sexaginta, taxu-, texere), which are combined 
in Figure 1, with lines representing the outer limits of palatalization of -ks- to 
-js- or -§(§)- in the various types. 
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In the following paragraphs, we shall analyze in more detail the conditions 
present now and formerly in the various regions of Italy—northwestern, north- 
eastern, southern, and finally central—and shall then endeavor to give a brief 
history of the development of -ks- in the Italian dialects and the standard 
language. 

2. NORTHWESTERN ITALY at present shows evidence of palatalization of -ks- 
to -is- or the further development -S- only in peripheral areas: Liguria, Piedmont 
(mostly the southern region), the Provengal and Franco-Provengal dialects of 
the Piedmontese Alps, the Alpine dialects of Piedmont and Lombardy, and 
most of the Rhaeto-Romance dialects of Switzerland (not, however, in the 
upper Engadine). In earlier times, however, palatalization was present much 
farther to the east as well;* ONWIt. shared this phenomenon with the rest of 
the WRom. area (cf. the development of -ks- to -7s- in OFr. and OProv., to 
-§- in OSpan., etc.”). In more recent times, there has spread over the central 
areas of the upper Po valley the sound s® replacing § of any origin whatsoever 
(cf. such maps as AIS 56 [NascERE], 526 [1 PEscE], etc.). This s-sound, to- 
gether with all other s-sounds, has regularly developed to h in a region east of 
Bergamo (AIS points 245, 247, 254, 258). The s-sound replacing § has spread 
farther in some words than in others, giving a characteristic flaring out in the 
isoglosses and showing clearly the pushing back of palatalization to peripheral 
areas. We may notice particularly the spread of the more recent Lombard 
development -s- along the main lines of communication northward out of 
Lombardy via the Simplon (as reflected at AIS point 116 Domodossola) and 
the Gotthard (through the Val Leventina, points 53 Prosito, 32 Chironico, and 
31 Osco), and into adjoining valleys (as at point 115 Antronapiana in the Valle 
Antrona; 42 Sonogno in the Val Verzasca; 44 Mesocco in the Val Mesocco). 

At isolated points in the central region of the upper Po valley, -8- is in evi- 
dence in various words: in the developments of cora at 225, 236, and 261; of 
examen at 93, 231, and 263; of ex-sticdre at 225, 229, 238, 275; of laxdre at 267 
(ldel ‘lascialo’ beside ldsal); and of texere at 238. These forms with palataliza- 
tion may, in some of the more outlying points, be survivals of earlier condi- 
tions; in all the forms except t7% (< texere, with change of conjugation, at 238; 
here the palatalization may also be traced to regular development of s > & 
before accented 4), however, it will be noted that the words show -8s- in standard 


6 Cf. P. Savi-Lopez and M. Bartoli, Altitalienische Chrestomathie 182. For OLomb., 
ef. C. Salvioni, AGI. 12.384 (1890); for OGen., G. Flechia, AGI. 10.155 (1886). 

7 For OFr., cf. E. Schwan and D. Behrens (tr. O. Bloch), Grammaire de I’ancien frangais 
108 (Leipzig, 1932); K. Nyrop, Gramm. hist. de la langue frangaise 1.§406 (Copenhague, 
1914); ete. For OProv., cf. C. H. Grandgent, An Outline of the Phonology and Mor- 
phology of Old Provengal 77 (Boston, 1905); for OSpan., ef. R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual 
de Gramdtica Histérica Espafiola 118 (Madrid, 1910). 

8 For the Po Valley development of § > s, ef. also G. Bertoni, Italia Dialettale 112 
(Milano, 1916). In the AIS maps, the s-sound is represented in the Po valley both by s 
and by ¢ (an alveolar sound intermediate between s and § in acoustic effect). These two 
slightly different sounds are clearly variants of the same s-phoneme, as they also occur in 
roughly similar distribution in the NIt. developments of Latin s and ss (cf. for example 
AIS maps 90, 184, 643, etc.). 
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Italian and may be importations from the standard language, as is doubtless 
the case at 261 Milan, 263 and 267. 

3. NORTHEASTERN ITALY shows -s-. This sound was normal for Venetia and 
Emilia in the Old Italian period,® with regular north Italian simplification of 
double consonants. At present it is in evidence in western Emilia and the Tre 
Venezie, i.e. the whole of northeastern Italy, and in the northern part of the 
Marche, which latter area has been cut off from the remaining s-area by the 
EEmil. development of s to § (see below). 

In peripheral areas especially, there are various forms which show palatalized 
consonants representing -ks-: in developments of coxa at points 278 and 374, in 
the Dolomites at 316, 317, 325, and 326, in eastern Venetia at 357 and 367, 
and in Istria at 368, 378, 397, and 398; fraxinu- at 310 and 311 in the Tirol; 
laxdre at a number of points in the Tirol, the Dolomites, and Friuli; tevere in the 
Dolomites at 305, 312, 313, 314 and 315. Palatalized forms from examen occur 
at widely separated and isolated points such as 330, 362, and 375; from ex-sticdre 
at 307, 359, and 364. In the Ladin-speaking areas in the Dolomites and Tirol, 
these palatalized forms may be survivals of earlier conditions; but the scattered 
instances of palatalization in central and eastern Venetia and Istria are doubtless 
borrowings from the standard language. 

In eastern Emilia and Romagna, not only -s- from -ks-, but all other s-sounds 
as well show palatalization to -§-; cf. AIS maps 90 (osso), 184 (Grosso), 643 
(HO SONNO), etc. This development is present in a solid area between the 
Apennines and the Adriatic, with points 456 Bologna and 459 Ravenna as 
centers. That this -3- is a later development in this area is shown by the 
preservation of -s- to the southeast in the northern Marche region (e.g. at points 
499, 528, 529, 536, 537) in such types as axe-, mataxa, saxu-, taxu-; especially 
significant is the preservation of -s- in words which show -S8- in standard Italian, 
e.g. in the type ez-sicdre at 499 and 528, in examen at 476 and 479, and in 
laxdre at 499. This latter region must at one time have been united with the 
rest of northeastern Italy in showing -s- < -ks- (as it is in showing -t- < -kt-), 
and split off by the development of -s- in the intervening area. 

4. SOUTHERN ITALY AND SARDINIA show -ss- (or later developments thereof) 
as normal representatives of -ks-, except under certain conditions to be discussed 
later. There are various cases of -3§-, to be traced to the influence of the 
standard language: in the developments of coxa at points 615, 645, 713, 721, 


9 For OVen., cf. G. I. Ascoli, AGI. 3.256 (1878). 

10 As in the case of -kt- (ef. W. Meyer-Liibke, ZRPh. 45.654 [1925]), it is open to question 
whether the Ladin and Friulian sections of the Rhaeto-Romance territory ever had 
palatalization of -ks- to -is-. For -kt-, a study of eight AIS maps (342 [NoTTE], 864 [TETToO], 
904 [LETTO], 943 [strETTA], 1018 [corro], 1199 [LATTE], 1588 [pETTo], 1642 [asPETTA]) reveals 
palatalized forms only in one word (nocte-) at four points in Tridentine Venetia (323, 
325, 334, and 335). For -ks-, there are rather more palatalized forms in evidence, especially 
in the Dolomites; but, in all cases except those of te3é¢r < texere and fré3en < frazinu- 
(which may be due to ultra-correction), the words showing palatalization correspond to 
words with -33- in standard Italian, and may be borrowings from the literary language. 
In Figure 2, we have represented Ladin and Friulian as not having palatalization originally, 
following Gartner, GGr.? 1.478-9. 
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728, 762, as well as in all of southern Calabria and Sicily" and the extremities 
of Sardinia; of examen at 637, 656, 658, 736, 742, 744, 752, as well as several 
points in Sicily; ex-sticdre at 706, 707, 720, 721, and in southern Calabria, at 
points in Sicily, and southern Sardinia; and laxdre at 637, 724, 733. Some words 
which in standard Italian and in most parts of central and southern Italy have 
-ss- show -88- at scattered points in southern Italy: in developments of fraxinu- 
at 794 and in Sicily; of texere at 791, 819, 838; and of taxu- in three very 
irregularly distributed areas in Latium, Campania, and Molise.!2 These cases 
are to be ascribed to false reconstruction (ultra-correction) on the model of dial. 
-ss- = standard Italian -§3- in other words such as dial. kossa = It. coscia; 
tasSo(ne) may also possibly be traced to an etymon tazxeu -one : taxu-.'8 

The colonies of NIt. or Franco-Provengal speech in southern Italy (715 
Faeto, 732 Picerno, 760 Guardia Piemontese, 817 San Fratello, 818 Novara di 
Sicilia, 836 Sperlinga, 865 Aidone) all show palatalized developments of -ks-, 
reflecting their NWIt. origin, in at least two of the words investigated, and 
usually in more. 

In one position, before accented 4, -ss- develops to -88- in a large part of 
southern Italy, especially in the Marche, Abruzzi, and Molise. Words showing 
this development (e.g. uscire < exire, cf. SIt. esstre; scimmia < simia; etc.) 
in standard Italian, may have originated in this region. 

5. CENTRAL ITALY shows two developments, -ss- and -83-, as does standard 
Italian. In words where the first of these developments occurs, it is normally 
in a solid area extending over all of central and southern Italy, and is clearly 
indigenous: thus in the words from aze-, fraxinu-, mataxa, saxu-, sexaginta, 
taxu-, texere. The northern limit of -ss- (< Lat. -ks- and other sources) usually 
follows a fairly well-defined course along the Apennines north of Florence (as 
do a great number of isoglosses separating northern Italy from central and 
southern Italy, the so-called ‘La Spezia—Rimini line’), from the vicinity of 
point 520 te various points on the Adriatic coast ranging from points 499 Salu- 
decio (near Pesaro) to 539 Ancona. 


11 As is well known, Sicily and Southern Calabria are the regions of southern Italy 
most open to influence from the standard language, owing to a considerable extent to Itali- 
anization in recent times; cf. K. Jaberg, Aspects géographiques du langage 34, 59 (Paris, 
1936). 

12 In connection with these words, it may be noted that at many points of central and 
southern Italy, the ash-tree is marked on AIS map 588 as unknown; and that the badger 
is not indigenous to central and southern Italy. In both of these words, therefore, we 
are dealing with terms not current in the local dialect, and hence more subject to false 
reconstruction phonetically. It will also be noticed that at three points in southern 
Tuscany and Latium (582, 612, 640) as well as in the larger area in southern Italy, the form 
14880 occurs alongside of lassare, i.e. in areas where local -ss- is in conflict with standard 
Italian -88-. 

13 Cf. Merlo, RIL I1.48.100. 

4 As established by Merlo (RIL II.48.91) for -ss-; ef. also AIS map 693 (TossiRE). 
Merlo refuses to apply the same formulation to -ks- because of the guttural element in- 
volved; but by the time of the palatalization of -ss- before 7, -ks- must already have been 
assimilated to -ss- (a very early development, cf. fn. 19) in the region in question, and 
must therefore have undergo: — the same treatment as -ss-. 
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In words where -S8- occurs in central Italy, however (the developments of 
laxdre, examen, ex-siicdre, coxa), the northern limit of palatalization varies 
somewhat, and the southern limit varies greatly from one word to another. 
In lasSare versus lassare especially, islands of -ss- are in evidence throughout 
Tuscany and central Italy, and are even more widely attested from other 
sources for present times and earlier.» The map for this word shows most 
clearly what is also indicated by the wide spread between the southern iso- 
glosses of words showing -88-: diffusion of the -§3-sound in these words from 
Tuscany (specifically Florence) as a center, into the rest of central Italy, carried 
by the spread of Tuscan as the standard language.* These forms showing -§8- 
were doubtless cultural borrowings into Tuscan from northwestern Italy (most 
probably from Lombardy, a region which exercised considerable influence on 
Tuscan speech!’) at an early period, when -3- < -ks- in NWIt. had not yet 
been replaced by -s-; then, by the progress of the Tuscan koiné, they were carried 
outward from Florence, overlaying the indigenous forms with -ss- in central 
Italy to a varying extent in different words. 

6. Conctusion. On the basis of geographical considerations evident from 
the AIS materials, we are led to conclude that the second of the three explana- 
tions mentioned in §1 is essentially correct: that words in standard Italian 


1 Cf. G. Bertoni, Italia dialettale 132. For attestation of lassare in OPerug., cf. A. 
Schiaffini, ID 4.102 (1928); in OAret., L. Réhrsheim, Die Sprache des Fra Guittone von 
Arezzo 89; in OSien., L. Hirsch, ZRPh. 10.432 (1886). 

Dante has lassare in rhyme only (as indication of its being a more archaic form, used 
for the sake of the rhyme) in Inf. 3.100; 11.18; Par. 2.87; 14.107; elsewhere lasciare (i.e. 
the more recent and current form) in the Divine Comedy and the minor works (cf. Fay, 
Concordance of the Divina Commedia, and Sheldon and White, Concordanza delle opere 
italiane in prosa e del canzoniere di Dante Alighieri). 

In the works of Dante’s precursors, lassare is very frequent, e.g. in 8. Alessio (Guerrieri 
e Crocetti, La Lirica predantesca 90), Frederick II (ibid. 146), Ugo da Persico (ibid. 233); 
lasciare, however, occurs even this early, e.g. in Giacomino Pugliese (ibid. 157, 158). The 
form lassiare in Pateg of Cremona (ibid. 229) probably represents the pronunciation 
[laSare]. Further Olt. examples of lassare, and not in rhyme, may be found in the Sienese 
poets Folgore da San Gemignano (ibid. 335) and Cecco Angiolieri (ibid. 361). Asa literary 
form, convenient for use in rhyme, lassare survived until the 16th century (cf. Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso 2.19.3; also in Tasso); see Tommaseo-Bellini s.v. 

For much of the material and references in this note, as well as for very helpful criticism, 
I am indebted to Prof. G. Bonfante. 

16 During the 16th century, the linguistic frontier between central and southern Italy, 
which had previously run well to the north of Rome, moved southward, with the exten- 
sion of standard Italian characteristics to Roman speech, to include Rome within the 
limits of a number of phenomena typical of Tuscan as opposed to south Italian. This 
southward spread of Tuscan features is reflected in the wide band of isoglosses running 
north and south between Rome and Ancona (cf. map in G. Rohlfs, La struttura linguistica 
dell’ Italia 8). For the extension of Tuscan speech to Rome in the Renaissance, cf. B. 
Migliorini, RLiR 9.370-82 (1933). 

17 The Lombard influence on Tuscan, although not as extensive as that of Tuscan on 
Lombard, was nevertheless quite strong during the Middle Ages, enough so to give the 
standard language a number of forms and words clearly borrowed from Lombard; cf. 
Rohlfs, Struttura linguistica 15-6. French influence may also have played a part in the 
introduction of forms with palatalized developments. 
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showing -§3- < -ks- are borrowings from northern, specifically northwestern 
Italy (probably Lombardy), and that -ss- is the normal development of Latin 
-ks- in central and southern Italy, hence also in Tuscany and therefore in 
standard Italian. 

We may summarize the history of -ks- in Italy as follows: its original develop- 
ment paralleled that of -kt-, showing palatalization of -k- to -7- before the 
following consonant and giving -zs- and -zt- (with later developments to -§- and 
-¢- respectively) in northwestern Italy (as in the rest of the WRom. territory),'8 
and non-palatalization in the rest of Italy, with assimilation of -k- to the follow- 
ing consonant, giving -ss- and -tt- respectively. In southern and central Italy, 
the resulting double consonant remained as such, but in northeastern Italy 
(Ven., Emil., NMarch.) was simplified to a single consonant (s, t). Palataliza- 
tion of k in this position is one of the most distinguishing characteristics of 
WRom. as opposed to ERom., and must have taken place very early, possibly 
in the third to fifth centuries a.p.!° 

This fundamental division has since been complicated, in the case of -ks-, by 
phonetic developments in the Middle Ages and later (-3- > -s- in the upper Po 
valley; -s- > -S- in eastern Emilia and Romagna; -ss- > -&§- before 4 in parts 
of southern Italy), and by cultural borrowing of forms with -%§- from north- 
western Italy into Tuscany in the OIt. period, with the resultant apparent 
‘double outcome’ in standard Italian. Forms containing -§(§)- have then been 
borrowed from standard Italian into dialects where this sound was not original 
or had been lost (as in Lombardy) by later developments; false reconstruction 


or ultra-correction is also responsible for some forms showing -88- in regions 
normally characterized by -ss- < -ks-. The three main stages of the history 
of -ks- in Italy are represented in outline form in Figure 2. 


18 For -kt-, ef. W. Meyer-Liibke, ZRPh. 45.642, 652-4 (1925); G. Bertoni, EncIt. 19.925. 

19 Cf. E. Richter, Beitrige zur Geschichte der Romanismen; I. Chronologische Phonetik 
des Franzésischen bis zum Ende des 8.Jahrhunderts 122-4 (Halle, 1934; ZRPh. Bhft. §82). 
Richter puts the assimilation of -ks- to -ss- even earlier, in the 4th to 8th centuries a.v.c. 
(42-3); if we assume such an early date for this development, it must be understood as 
confined to Italy alone, since both the WRom. palatalization and the Rumanian labializa- 
tion presume the guttural as a starting-point. 





THE INDO-EUROPEAN dh-DETERMINATIVE IN GERMANIC 


W. P. LEHMANN 


Map1son, WISCONSIN 


[The IE dh-determinative effects a consistent modification of meaning in Ger- 
manic. Basically this is in nouns formed from transitive roots a past passive 
modification, in nouns formed from intransitive roots and in verbs a modification 
caused by previous action.] 


Indo-Europeanists have often disagreed on the use of determinatives and 
root-determinatives in word-analysis; Persson’s work was criticized by Bloom- 
field! and Hirt’s later by Petersen.? These criticisms were made from a dia- 
chronic standpoint. That a&x@ouwa: is longer by one element than éxoua:, that 
Skt. dramati, dravati, drati differ from one another in only one respect is incontro- 
vertible. The origin and spread of the @, the m, the v, and other such elements, 
however, was disputed. Their origin and their designations (root-determina- 
tives,? determinatives,? élargissements,‘ formants, or suffixes‘) are immaterial 
for a synchronic study. If we find such elements, a study of them from a non- 
historical viewpoint is desirable; Benveniste used to advantage a synchronic 
study of the dh-determinative in his explanation of the Gk. infinitive in -c@a: and 
the Indo-Iranian infinitive in -dhydi.6 This paper is a synchronic study of the 
IE dh-determinative in the Germanic languages.’ 

Persson defined determinatives as root-enlargements, either consonantal or 
vocalic, with no clearly recognizable meaning.* But he did not differentiate 
between determinatives and nominal or tense formants. On the contrary he 
says: ‘In den genannten Hinsichten eine Parallele zwischen den Tempus- und 
Nominalformantien einerseits und den Determinativen anderseits zu ziehen, 
ist umsomehr berechtigt, als diese Elemente vielfach in einander tiberfliessen 
und offenbar in genetischem Zusammenhang stehen. ... Die Determinative 
lassen sich zum Teil als verallgemeinerte Tempussuffixe fassen. Zum Teil mag 
auch die Beschrankung dieser Formantien auf ein bestimmtes Tempus sekundar 
sein.” Thus Persson admits a connection between determinatives and tense 
formants, and the possible development of a definite function for determinatives. 


1 Per Persson, Studien zur Lehre von der Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvariation (WE) 
(Uppsala, 1891); Beitrage zur indogermanischen Wortforschung (Beitr.) 593-621 (Uppsala, 
1912); M. Bloomfield, On the so-called root-determinatives in the Indo-European languages, 
IF 4.66-78 (1894). 

2 W. Petersen, Suffixes, Determinatives, and Words, Lana. 4.7-17 (1928). 

3 Used by Persson, WE, Beitr. 

4 Used by E. Benveniste, Origines de la Formation des Noms en Indo-Européen (Orig.) 
1.148 et passim (Paris, 1935). 

5 Used by Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.1.11, 2.3.62. 

6 Benveniste, Orig. 207-9. 

7 This article is a revision of part of my doctoral dissertation (University of Wisconsin, 
1941), which was written under the direction of Mr. Heffner and Mr. Twaddell. I am 
deeply indebted to them for their guidance and their many suggestions. 

8 Beitr. 556 et passim; Brugmann, KVG 296-7; Gdr.? 2.1.10-5. 

® Beitr. 558, 559; also Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.3.62. 
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Since Persson’s publications various new techniques have been applied through 
which our knowledge of IE has been increased. One such technique is the 
‘method of correlation’ carried through in detail. For example, if two given 
lists of words differ from each other in one detail of meaning and at the same time 
in one detail of form, we assume that there is a correlation between the differences 
in meaning and in form. Benveniste used this method effectively in analyzing 
the signification of the IE dh-determinative, chiefly on the basis of Greek forms. 
He found that ‘l’affixe *-dh- exprime |’état, spécialement |’état achevé.’” 

Benveniste omitted from his discussion a number of words with dh-determina- 
tives in the Germanic dialects, on the grounds that the phonological develop- 
ment of the IE dentals precludes certainty in the analysis of Germanic words 
(as well as in Baltic and in Slavic words). This argument is sound in certain 
instances, e.g. Gothic sidus ‘custom’,!! OHG stal ‘barn’. For this reason I 
have excluded from my study words in which the presence of the IE dh-deter- 
minative is disputed; I have relied chiefly on the analysis of Walde-Pokorny 
(WP) because it is the most recent treatment of IE etymology. I refer only to 
WP, although my material is based equally upon other etymological dictionaries 
of the IE dialects, and especially on Persson’s work. 

The Germanic words cited are divided into three groups: (1) nouns which 
come from a root with transitive meaning; (2) nouns which come from a root 
with intransitive meaning; (3) verbs. 


(1) Old Swed. alda ‘fruitbearing oak’ is a noun formed with dh-determinative 
from the IE root al- ‘to nourish’, ef. Latin alere, OIcel. ala ‘to nourish, raise’. 
The noun with the dh-determinative means ‘something that has been nourished’, 
‘a tree’, or as in Olcel. aldin ‘the fruit of a tree’.¥ 

Gothic fotu-baird ‘foot-board’, OIcel. bord, OE bord, OS OE bred, OHG bret 
‘board’ like Gk. wép§ ‘destroy’ are dh-extensions of the IE root bher- ‘to cut 
with a sharp tool, bore, scrape, etc.’, as Latin ferire ‘to strike’, OHG borén ‘to 
bore’. The nouns with the determinative signify ‘something that has been 
cut’.'4 

Gothic unmildjai n.p.m. ‘unkind’, Olcel. mildr, OE milde, OS mildi, OHG 
miltz ‘kind’ are adjectives with dh-determinative from the IE root mel- ‘to 
grind’, cf. Latin molere, Gothic malan ‘to grind’; the adjectives with the deter- 
minative express ‘something that has been ground up and is soft’, and this mean- 
ing develops to the meaning ‘gentle, kind’. 

Olcel. grdigr ‘steep’ is from the IE root er- ‘(in Bewegung setzen), hochbrin- 
gen’, cf. Skt. rndti ‘rises’, Gk. Spyuuc ‘rouse’. With the dh-determinative the 
Germanic word signifies ‘something that has been raised, lifted’, cf. OWN 
ordugr ‘raised up’, and from this meaning developed the meaning ‘steep’.' 


10 Benveniste, Orig. 189. 

11 WP 2.486. 

12 WP 2.643-6; Benveniste, Orig. 206. 

13 WP 1.86-7. 

14 WP 2.174, 159-61. 

15 WP 2.284-90. 

16 WP 1.148-9, 136-42; Persson, Beitr. 277 n. 2. 
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OE spadu, OS spado ‘spade’, Gk. ora6n ‘a broad flat piece of wood used by 
weavers’ are dh-extensions of the IE root spé(z)- ‘to pull, stretch’, cf. Gk. craw 
‘draw’, OHG spanan ‘to draw, attract’. The nouns with the dh-determinative 
signify ‘something that has been stretched out, broadened’, e.g. ‘a spade’.!” 

Gothic spairds, OE spyrd, OHG spurt ‘race-course, stadium’ are cognate with 
Skt. sprdh- ‘contest, fight’; these words are extensions of the IE root sper- 
‘jerking movement with the feet, push’, cf. Latin spernere ‘to spurn’, Lith. 
spirtt ‘to push with the feet’. With the determinative is formed a noun indicat- 
ing ‘something that has been paced off’, ‘abgeschrittene Strecke’.!8 

Olcel. vdd ‘web’, OE wed, OS wad, OHG wat ‘dress’ are cognate with Gk. 
606vn ‘fine linen’; these words are extensions of the IE root au- ‘to weave’, cf. 
Skt. dtum, dtave ‘weave’; with the addition of the dh-determinative the noun 
means ‘something that has been woven, a web, a piece of cloth’.!® 

Gothic waird, Olcel. ord, OE OS word, OHG wort, Latin verbum ‘word’, 
Lith. vaydas ‘name’ are from the IE root yer- ‘to speak’, cf. Gk. efpw ‘speak’; 
with the dh-determinative the nouns express ‘something that has been spoken’. 

In these eight examples of nouns and adjectives formed with dh-determinative 
from transitive roots we find a consistent modification of meaning, which we may 
call a past, passive modification. For in all of the nouns cited the meaning of 
the root is represented as ‘having been modified some time in the past’. 


(2) OE breord ‘edge, brim, bank’, OE breard, OHG brart ‘edge’, OHG brort 
‘edge, rim; point, spear’, OE brord ‘end, point’, Olcel. broddr ‘end, spike’ are 


dh-extensions of IE bhares-; Olcel. bard, OE beard, OHG bart, Latin barba 
‘beard’ are dh-extensions of IE bhar- ‘to stand out’, cf. OHG parrén ‘to stand 
out stiffly’; in all of these nouns with dh-determinative we have expressions of 
‘things which have come to stand out’.”! 

Olcel. eid ‘isthmus’, Gk. i@ua ‘way’ come from the IE root e- ‘to go’, cf. 
Latin ire ‘id.’, with dh-extension. With the dh-determinative the Germanic 
noun means a strip of land ‘that runs or extends out’.” 

There are a number of Germanic words from various forms of the IE root 
ghel- ‘to be yellow, green, to shimmer’, cf. Skt. hdri ‘blond’. With IE 4 and dh- 
determinative are formed the adjectives Olcel. gladr, OK glzd ‘shining, smooth, 
glad’, i.e. ‘something that has shimmered and is still shimmering’, and then is 
‘shining’ and ‘smooth’; cf. the denominative Olcel. gledja ‘to gladden’, OE 
gladian ‘to gleam, glide’. With IE 6 and dh-determinative are formed Olcel. 
gl6d, OE glad, OHG gluot ‘glowing coals’; with the determinative we have the 
meaning of ‘something that has glowed and continues to glow’. With IE ez 
is formed the OE verb glidan, MHG glitan ‘to glide’; for the development of 
meaning see the forms from IE ghla-.” 


17 WP 2.652-3, 655-6. 

18 WP 2.675-6, 668-70; S. Feist, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der gotischen Sprache?* (F*) 
443-4 (Leiden, 1939). 

19 WP 1.16-7. 

20 WP 1.283-4. 

21 WP 2.135, 131-3. 

22 WP 1.102-5. 

23 WP 1.624-7. 
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Olcel. gradr ‘not castrated, lustful’ (Olcel. gradungr ‘bull’) is a dh-extension 
of the IE root gher-, gheréi- ‘to like’, as in Skt. hdryati ‘likes’, Gk. xaipw ‘rejoice’ ; 
other dh-formations are Skt. grdhyati ‘desires’, Gothic gredau d.s.m. ‘desire’, 
Olcel. grdédr ‘hunger’, and the derived adjective Gothic gredags ‘hungry’, OE 
grédig, OHG gratag ‘greedy’. The basic meaning of the words with dh is ‘liking 
in the past continuing into the present’, or ‘desiring’; from ‘desiring’ develop 
the meanings ‘lustful’ and ‘hunger’.* 

OHG muntar ‘alert, lively, eager’—with abstracts in 7: Gothic mundrein d.s.f. 
‘goal’, OHG muntri ‘zeal’—, Lith. mundris ‘alert, proud’, OCS madre ‘wise’ 
are ro-stem adjectives from IE mendh- ‘to turn one’s attention to some- 
thing’, cf. Gothic mundén ‘id.’, which is an extension of the IE root men- ‘to 
think’, cf. OCS monéti ‘think’. With the addition of dh we find the change of 
meaning from ‘thinking’ to ‘having thought and still thinking’, ‘having directed 
one’s attention towards something’, and thus ‘alert, lively’. 

OE molda, Skt. mirdha ‘top of the head’ are dh-extensions of the IE root 
mela’- ‘to appear, arise’, cf. Gk. podeiv ‘to come and go’. The words with dh- 
determinative signify ‘something that has arisen (cf. Gk. BAw8pés ‘aufschiessend’) 
and is high’. 

NIcel. spard ‘sheep droppings’, Gk. orop@ivyyta ‘id.’ are dh-extensions of the 
IE root sp(h)er- ‘to struggle’, cf. Gk. oraipw ‘struggle convulsively’. WP’s 
explanation of the meaning of the nouns—from the jerky dropping of the dung— 
seems the most probable.?’ 

Olcel. vedr, OE weder, OS wedar, OHG wetar ‘weather’, OCS vedro ‘good 
weather’ are ro-stem nouns of the IE root yé- ‘to blow’ with dh-extension, cf. 
Skt. vdti, Gk. anu, Gothic waian ‘blow’. The noun with dh-determinative 
means ‘something that has blown’. Persson on the basis of the vocalism rejects 
Kluge’s suggestion that the Gmc. 6 comes from IE ¢ and that OCS vére 
‘wind’ and not vedro ‘good weather’ is parallel.?8 

We see also in these eight examples of nouns and adjectives formed from in- 
transitive roots with the aid of a dh-determinative a consistent modification of 
meaning, viz. a meaning of something that has been modified by a previous 
happening, or by previous action. 


(3) Olcel. bregda, OE bregdan ‘to move quickly’, OS bregdan ‘to weave’, 
MHG gebriten prt.pte. ‘knit, woven’ are dh-extensions of the IE root bherek- 
‘to gleam’, as in Skt. bhrdjate ‘gleams’. From the gleaming movements of the 
shuttle developed the meaning of ‘knitting, weaving, moving quickly’. 

Gothic bigatrdans prt.ptc., Olcel. gyrda, OE gyrdan, OHG gurten ‘to gird’ are 
dh-extensions of the IE root gher- ‘to grasp’, ef. Skt. hdrati ‘carries, brings’, Gk. 
xeip ‘hand’; the verbs with dh-determinative express a meaning of ‘grasping 


24 WP 1.600-1. 

25 WP 2.264-6, 270-1. 

26 WP 2.294-5. 

27 WP 2.672, 668-70; cf. also Fick, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch‘ 3.510 (Géttingen, 1909). 

28 WP 1.220-3; Persson, Beitr. 9, 664; F. Kluge, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der 
deutschen Sprache! (K"") 687 (Berlin, 1934). 

29 WP 2.169, 273-7. 
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around, surrounding, girding’. This change of meaning is borne out by the 
nouns—Olcel. gyrdill, OE gyrdel, OHG gurtil ‘girdle’; Gothic gards, Olcel. 
gardr, OE geard, OS gard, OHG gart ‘enclosure, house’, i.e. ‘something that has 
been seized or occupied’. 

OE grindan ‘to grind, crush’ is a dh-enlargement of IE gher-, ghren- ‘to rub, 
stroke’, cf. Skt. gharsati ‘rubs’, Gk. xpaivw ‘touch slightly’; derived nouns are 
NHG grand ‘sand’, Olcel. grandi ‘sandbank under water’, and Gothic grinda- 
frapjis ‘cowardly’. The verb with dh-enlargement has the meaning of ‘rubbing 
violently’, or ‘grinding, crushing’ .*! 

Gothic haldan ‘to graze cattle’, Olcel. halda, OE healdan, OS haldan ‘to hold’, 
OHG haltan ‘to protect, hold’ are dh-presents of the IE root gel- ‘to drive’, cf. 
Skt. kaldyati ‘drives’, Gk. xéNouae ‘drive’. The Germanic verbs with dh have 
developed in meaning from ‘driving’ to ‘pasturing’ cattle, i.e. after they have 
been driven. The further change to ‘hold’ is explained by WP as the result 
of contamination with a verb cognate with Lith. keliu ‘lift’. 

OE hidan, Gk. xeb@w ‘conceal’ are dh-enlargements of the IE root (s)geu- ‘to 
cover’, cf. Skt. skduti ‘covers’; cognate nouns are Goth. skaudaraip ‘shoe-string’, 
Olcel. skjéda ‘sack’, MHG schéte ‘covering’, OPers. tigra-rauda ‘with pointed 
cap’. The words with dh-enlargement mean ‘to cover completely’, or ‘to have 
covered’ and thus ‘hidden’, and the cognate nouns signify a type of covering.* 

ON hnjoda ‘to rivet, clinch’ and OHG pihniutan ‘to make fast’ are dh-exten- 
sions of the IE root gen- ‘to scratch, scrape, rub’ as in ON hngggva ‘to push’, Gk. 
kvbw ‘scrape’. The words with the dh-determinative show a development of 
meaning from ‘rubbing’ to ‘fastening’.* 

Gothic undredan ‘to take care of’, Olcel. rdda, OE rédan, OS rddan ‘to give 
advice’, OHG rdtan ‘to advise, ponder’ are dh-extensions of the IE root ar- ‘to 
arrange, fit’, cf. Gk. apapickw ‘fit together’, Latin rérz ‘to think’. With the dh- 
determinative we have a modification of meaning from ‘fitting together, think- 
ing’ to ‘having thought, pondering’ and then ‘giving advice’.* 

OE slidan, MHG sliten ‘to slide, glide’, Skt. srédhati ‘slides off’ are dh-enlarge- 
ments of the IE root lei- ‘slimy, slippery’, cf. Gk. d\ivw ‘smear, anoint’. The 
words with dh-enlargement signify that ‘something has been smeared, has been 
made slimy’, and thus ‘is slippery, slides’. 

OE stealdan ‘possess’, Gothic andstaldand 3d pl. pres. ‘offer’, gastaldan ‘gain, 
possess’ are dh-extensions of the IE root st(h)el- ‘to be immovable, stiff’, cf. 
Skt. sthalati ‘stands’, OPrus. stallit ‘to stand’. With the dh-determinative we 
see a development of meaning from ‘something that has been standing’ to ‘some- 
thing that one possesses’; cf. OIcel. stgdull ‘barn’, which has also been explained 
with a dh-determinative, NHG Stelle for a similar development of meaning.*” 


30 WP 1.603-4, 608-9. 

31 WP 1.656-7, 605-6. 

32 WP 1.442-3. 

33 WP 2.546-51. 

34 WP 1.392-7. 

35 WP 1.69-75. 

36 WP 2.707-8, 389-92, 715. 
37 WP 2.643-6. 
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Gothic waldan, OlIcel. valda, OE wealdan, OS waldan, OHG waltan, Lith. 
veldéti ‘rule, possess’ are dh-extensions of the IE root yal- ‘to be strong’, cf. 
Latin valére ‘id.’.. The words with dh-determinative indicate that someone has 
become strong, that he ‘rules’ or ‘possesses’ .*8 

Gothic gawrisqand 3d pl. pres. ‘bring fruit’, OIcel. reskvast ‘to grow up, ripen’ 
are from IE weredh- with sko-suffix; weredh- is an extension of the IE root wer- 
‘to grow, high place’, cf. Latin varus ‘pimple’. With the determinative we have 
in Germanic a meaning that ‘something has grown and is mature and able to 
bear fruit’.* 

We see also in the verbs with a dh-determinative a consistent modification of 
meaning. An analysis of the words with and without this determinative shows 
that the dh adds a modification similar to that found in Germanic in nouns, 
especially in nouns made from roots with intransitive meaning, i.e. a modifica- 
tion or change by previous action. 


I shall mention briefly some Germanic words which have been analyzed as 
extensions of IE roots with dh-determinatives, but are disputed. 

Gothic hairda, Olcel. hjord, OE heord, OHG herta, Skt. Sdrdha- ‘herd’ have 
been connected with the IE root ker- ‘to grow, nourish’. The semantic develop- 
ment, however, is disputed. I suggest, instead of WP’s proposal of develop- 
ment from ‘nacheinander ziehender Rudel’ or Feist’s proposal of development 
from ‘dem abwechselnden Beziehen der Weideplatze’, that a herd is ‘something 


that has been and is nourished’, cf. the simple root in Lith. sérti ‘to feed’, Gk. 
éxopeca ‘satisfied’. The preponderance of the transitive meaning over the in- 
transitive makes it the more likely starting point for the nouns.” 

OE hrider, hriddel, OHG ritera ‘sieve’ are from the IE root sger-, ger-, gerét- ‘to 
cut’. Cognates are Latin cribrum, Olr. criathar, Lett. kretulis. The Germanic 
dental is ambiguous: if, like WP, we etymologize Latin -b- from IE dh, we have 
a support for the thesis that the Germanic dental developed from IE dh; if, how- 
ever, like Kluge, we etymologize Latin -b- from IE th, we must set up IE th or t. 
The ¢t/th explanation carries more weight, because of the Old Irish and Lettish 
cognates; if, however, we accept the dh-origin, this :s the only word which does 
not correspond to the semantic development that I have found in Germanic 
words with dh-determinative.” 

In Olcel. hrodinn ‘adorned’, OE hroden ‘laden, adorned’, the dental is obscure. 
If it is from IE dh, the meaning ‘to adorn’ may well have developed from the 
meaning that something was heaped up, ef. IE qru-, Lith. krduju ‘heap up’.” 

If OE cwéad, OHG quat ‘excrement’ have IE dh and not th, the meaning 
‘something defecated’ corresponds to the pattern we have set up.* 

WP tentatively derive OE néod ‘wish’, OS niud ‘yearning’, OHG niot ‘desire’ 


38 WP 1.219. 

39 WP 1.289-90, 266-8; F? 213 mentions this etymology and another. 
40 WP 1.408-9; F? 234. 

41 WP 2.573-84; K1 478. 

42 WP 1.477. 

43 WP 1.694-6; Brugmann, IF 5.375-6 (1895). 
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from the IE root neu- ‘to nod, jerk’, cf. Gk. vebw ‘nod, motion’, with dh-deter- 
minative, cf. Lith. panistu ‘desire’. But they consider the development of 
meaning dubious. An explanation of a semantic development from ‘having 
nodded’ to ‘expressing a wish’ is tenuous but not impossible, cf. Latin niimen 
‘nod, divine promise’. 

WP prefer Brugmann’s etymology of OlIcel. oddr, OE ord, OHG ort ‘corner’ 
(from IE ud ‘out’ and dhé- ‘to place’) to their own (from IE yes- ‘to prick’ and 
dh), on the grounds that ‘dh-Suffixe sehr spirlich sind’. Benveniste, however, 
says that -dh- ‘parmi les sonores aspirées ... joue dans la dérivation ... le 
role le plus considérable ... ’; if we accept WP’s etymology, we can explain the 
meaning ‘corner’ as something that has been ‘pointed’. 

If MHG rieten ‘to destroy’, Olcel. rj6dr ‘clearing in the forest’ are dh-enlarge- 
ments of the IE root reu- ‘to tear out’, cf. Latin rué ‘tear up’, we may explain 
the Germanic change of meaning as a development from ‘having torn up’ to 
‘to clear, destroy’; Kluge, however, suggests IE ¢ as the origin of the dental.“ 

OE stridan, OHG strutan ‘to rob, plunder’ are derived from IE streudh- or 
streut-, an enlargement of the IE root ster- ‘stripe, beam’, which is possibly 
identical with the root ster- ‘to spread out’, cf. OHG strihhan ‘to stroke, hurry’. 
An explanation of the development of meaning is difficult. Possibly it is similar 
to that in Germ. Landstreicher ‘vagabonds’, i.e. people who have scattered 
throughout the country, ‘pirates, plunderers’. OE stregdan ‘to strew’ is very 
likely an analogous formation from IE streg- to OE bregdan.” 

Whether we derive the dental in these words from IE dh or from IE t, we find 
in them no weighty reasons for rejecting the semantic development that we have 
set up for words with dh-determinatives. 

The signification of the dh-determinative in Germanic differs from that which 
Benveniste found. It occurs also in transitive verbs, whereas Benveniste had 
stated: ‘les racines auxquelles il s’attache montrent une valeur neutre ou in- 
transitive, que celle-ci leur soit conférée par l’élargissement ou qu’elle y soit 
seulement renforcée par l’addition de *-dh-’.48 Thus we cannot follow him in 
stating that all verbs with dh-determinative fall into a certain meaning class; 
for we have found no such consistency of meaning among the roots with dh, cf. 
Gk. xei6w. We should only say that the presence of the dh changed the meaning 
of the simple root in a consistent and defined direction. 

Whether the relation between simple roots and roots with dh-determinative 
was still transparent in Prim. Gmc. is a slightly different problem, but not with- 
out bearing on a study of the meaning of the dh-determinative in Germanic. 
This problem could be answered for Greek by comparing words in which dh 
provided the minimum of distinction, e.g. &xouar and &xOouar.*® It must be 
answered indirectly for Germanic, because here we do not find such words, 
probably because our documents are too late. 


44 WP 2.326, 323-4. 

46 WP 1.308-9, 827; Benveniste, Orig. 188. 
46 WP 2.351-6; K™ 493. 

47 WP 2.636-40. 

48 Benveniste, Orig. 189. 

49 Benveniste, Orig. 190. 
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The phenomenon of words influencing the meaning of other words similar in 
form is well-established.” I suggest that if we find that a Germanic word 
without determinative influences the meaning of a word with determinative we 
have evidence that the presence of the dh-determinative did not hinder associa- 
tion with the simple root. I cite two such verbs. We have already noted that 
the Gothic verb haldan preserves the original meaning of the root and that the 
cognates in the other Germanic languages have the meaning ‘hold’. WP ex- 
plain ‘die aussergotische Bed. “halten” wohl durch Einmischung eines dem lit. 
kelit. “hebe”’ verwandten Verbums; vgl. bair. heben auch = halten... .”© 
Thus according to WP the meaning was changed by association with a verb 
without dh-determinative. The IE root rezdh- means ‘to travel, be in motion’, 
cf. ON rida ‘to move unsteadily’, OE ridan, OHG ritan ‘to ride’, OIr. riadaim 
‘travel’, Lett. razdit ‘to send hurriedly’. We find a somewhat different meaning 
in the associated Germanic words: ef. Gothic garaibs ‘determined’, Olcel. grezdr 
‘clear’, OE geréde ‘ready, clear, simple’, MHG gereite ‘ready, at hand’; Gothic 
garaidjan ‘to prepare’, raidjan ‘to determine, arrange’, Olcel. grezda ‘to arrange, 
pay, help’, OE (ge)rédan ‘to arrange, help’, MHG rezten ‘prepare, order, pay, 
calculate’. Of the meaning of these associated words WP say: ‘Es scheint eine 
Berthrung mit der Wurzel eré(z)- “‘glauben, rechnen, usw.” vorzuliegen, wenig- 
stens scheinen die Bedeutungen oft besser hierher, als zu reidh- “fahren” zu 
passen. Doch ist es fraglich ob hier eine Erweiterung réidh- von eré(i)- anzu- 
nehmen ist.’ If our previous statements are valid, then we may assume that 
the Prim. Gmc. speaker still associated simple roots with roots with dh-deter- 
minative. 

To summarize: The modification of meaning found in Germanic words with 
dh-determinative is different from that which Benveniste found for IE, or 
Greek. The value of the dh-determinative in Germanic is not that of state, but 
rather in nouns formed from transitive roots that of a past passive modification 
of meaning, in nouns formed from intransitive roots that of modification caused 
by previous action, in verbs that of modification caused by previous action. 
In Prim. Gmc. times there was still an association between simple roots and 
roots with determinatives.® 


50H. Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte® 218 ff. and Bibl. (Halle, 1920). 

51 WP 1.442-3. 

52 WP 2.348-9. 

53 T intend to work out elsewhere the obvious implications of this article—the relation 
of the IE dh-determinative to the Germanic dental preterite formant. 
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[This is a sequel to the Bibliography of American Indian Linguistics 1936-7 by 
Morris Swadesh, Lg. 14.318-23 (1938), but differs from the earlier work in certain 
details of arrangement. Parts I and II not only treat separate areas, but differ 
also in the choice of the items listed: individual studies in Part I, bibliographic 
sources in Part II. Abbreviations are as given in Lg. 14.318-9, with the following 
additions: LCP = Language, Culture, and Personality: Essays in Memory of 
Edward Sapir (Menasha, Wis., 1941); PRS = Prehistory Research Series of the 
Indiana Historical Society; TR = The Technology Review (Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology); PIAS = Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of Science.] 


Part I. Norta AMERICA NORTH OF THE Rio GRANDE 


After the first section of general studies, entries are grouped in terms of 
language families. A few cross-references may prove useful in directing atten- 
tion to papers in different linguistic fields which have the same objective or treat 
the same problem: 

An ethno-linguistic controversy: 1.1, 3, 8, 9. 

Incorporation: 1.4; 4.6. 


Kinship and other technical terminology: 1.2, 6, 7, 17; 3.6; 7.2, 3. 

Semantics: 1.21, 22, 23; 2.13, 16; 7.1, 6, 7. 

Extensive linguistic bibliography: 1.11, 19. 

Morphophonemics: 1.12; 2.1; 5.3; 7.5; 8.1, 2. (Phonemic problems are 
treated in every descriptive paper.) 

Discussion of structural or other comparison in contrast to the comparative 
method: 1.5, 6, 14, 15, 16, 20; 3.2; 9.2,5. (By some Americanists our 9.7 would 
be grouped in Section 3 and our 9.3 in Section 4.) 

Use of the comparative method (at least in intention): 1.12; 2.2, 3, ?4, 6, 7, 
9, 15; 3.4; 4.4, 7; 6.7; 7.3. 


1. General 


1.1. Elkin, A. P.: Native Languages and the Field Worker in Australia; AmA 
43.89-94. 

1.2. Haas, Mary R.: Natchez and Chitimacha Clans and Kinship Terminology; 
AmA 41.597-610. 

1.3. Henry, Jules: A Method for Learning to Talk Primitive Languages; AmA 
42.635-41. 

1.4. Hill, Archibald A.: Incorporation as a Type of Language Structure; Hu- 
manistic Studies in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf 65-79 (= University 
of Virginia Studies, vol. 1). 

1.5. Hoijer, Harry: Methods in the Classification of American Indian Lan- 
guages; LCP 3-14. 
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1.6. Kroeber, A. L.: Some Relations of Linguistics and Ethnology; Lg. 
17.287-91. 

1.7. Lee, D. Demetracopoulou: The Place of Kinship in Wintu Speech; AmA 
42.604-16. 

1.8. Lowie, Robert H.: Native Languages as Ethnographic Tools; AmA 
42.81-89. 

1.9. Mead, Margaret: Native Languages as Field-Work Tools; AmA 41.189-205. 

1.10. Michelson, Truman [Obituary with bibliography, by Cooper in AmA 
41.281-85, by Boas in IJAL 9.113-16.] 

1.11. Murdock, George Peter: Ethnographic Bibliography of North America; 
Yale Anthropological Studies 1.1-168. 

1.12. Sapir, Edward: Glottalized Continuants in Navaho, Nootka, and Kwa- 
kiutl (with a Note on Indo-European); Lg. 14.248-74. 

1.13. —— [Obituary with bibliography, by Benedict in AmA 41.465-77, by 
Boas in IJAL 10.58-63, by Swadesh in Lg. 15.132-35.] 

1.14. Sherwin, Reider T.: The Viking and the Red Man, the Old Norse Origin 
of the Algonquin Language; New York and London, 1940. [Reviewed 
by Siebert, American Antiquity 7.89.] 

1.15. Swadesh, Morris: Observations of Pattern Impact on the Phonetics of 
Bilinguals; LCP 59-65. 

1.16. Trager, George: ‘Cottonwood-tree’, a South-western Linguistic Trait; 
IJAL 9.117-18. 

1.17. Victor, Paul-Emile: Le bilboquet chez les Eskimo d’Angmagssalik; JSAP 
30.299-331. [Technical vocabulary for ring-and-pin game.] 

1.18. Voegelin, C. F.: Direction of Linguistic Change; PIAS 47.48-9. 

1.19. ——: North American Indian Languages Still Spoken and Their Genetic 
Relationships; LCP 15-40. 

1.20. ——: Historical Results of Crow-Hidatsa Comparisons, According to 
Three Methods; PIAS 50.39-42. 

1.21. Whorf, Benjamin Lee: Science and Linguistics; TR 42.6.3-7. 

1.22. ——-: Linguistics as an Exact Science; TR 43.2.3-8. 

1.23. ——: Languages and Logic; TR 43.6.2~7. 


2. Algonquian 


2.1. Bloomfield, Leonard: Menomini Morphophonemics; Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague 8.105-15. [Reviewed by Voegelin, Lg. 16.255.] 

2.2. ——: Proto-Algonquian -7't- ‘Fellow’; Lg. 17.292-7. 

2.3. Geary, James A.: Proto-Algonquian *¢k: Further Examples; Lg. 17.304-10. 

2.4. Gille, Johanne: Zur Frage nach den Ur-Algonkin; Gdéttingen, 1939. 
[Cited from Ant. 34.428 without examination.] 

2.5. Hockett, Charles: Potawatomi Syntax; Lg. 15.235-48. 

2.6. Michelson, Truman: Algonquian Notes; IJAL 9.103-12. 

2.7. : Contributions to Algonquian Linguistics; IJAL 10.75-84. 

2.8. Pacifique, Pére: Legons Grammaticales théoriques et pratiques de la 
Langue Micmaque; Sainte-Anne de Ristigouche, P. Q.: Bureau du Mes- 
sager Micmac, 1939. [Reviewed by Siebert, AmA 42.331.] 
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2.9. Siebert, Frank T., Jr.: Certain Proto-Algonquian Consonant Clusters; Lg. 
17.298-303. 

2.10. Uhlenbeck, C. C.: A Concise Blackfoot Grammar Based on Material from 
the Southern Peigans; Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
Niuewe Reeks, Deel 41, 1938. 

2.11. ——-: Blackfoot Notes; IJAL 9.119. 

2.12. Voegelin, C. F.: The Lenape and Munsee Dialects of Delaware, an Al- 
gonquian Language; PIAS 49.34-7. 

2.13. ——: Shawnee Stems and the Jacob P. Dunn Miami Dictionary; PRS 
1.63-108, 135-67, 289-389, 409-78. [Reviewed by Siebert, Lg. 17.358.] 

2.14. ——: The Position of Blackfoot Among the Algonquian Languages; 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters 26.505-12. 

2.15. ——: Proto-Algonquian Consonant Clusters in Delaware; Lg. 17.143-7. 

2.16. Whorf, B. L.: Gestalt Technique of Stem Composition in Shawnee; PRS 
1.391-406. 


3. Athabascan 


3.1. Haile, Father Berard: Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way: Text and 
Translation; Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 17, 1938. 
[Reviewed by Reichard, AmA 41.141.] 

3.2. Harrington, John P.: Southern Peripheral Athapaskawan Origins, Divi- 


sions, and Migrations; Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 100.503-32. 
3.3. Hoijer, Harry: Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache Texts with Ethnological 

Notes by Morris Edward Opler; Publications in Anthropology, Linguistic 
Series, University of Chicago Press, 1938. [Reviewed by Li, AmA 
41.483.] 

. ——: The Southern Athapaskan Languages; AmA 40.75-87. 

. ——: Chiricahua Loan-Words from Spanish; Lg. 15.110-5. 

. Opler, Morris Edward, and Harry Hoijer: The Raid and War-Path Lan- 
guage of the Chiricahua Apache; AmA 42.617-34. 

. Reichard, Gladys A., and Adolph Dodge Bittany: Agentive and Causative 
Elements in Navajo; N. Y.: J. J. Augustin Publisher, 1940. 


4. Muskogean 


. Haas, Mary R.: Geminate Consonant Clusters in Muskogee; Lg. 14.61-5. 
: Ablaut and Its Function in Muskogee; Lg. 16.141-50. 
: Creek Inter-town Relations; AmA 42.479-89. 
: The Classification of the Muskogean Languages; LCP 41-56. 
: The Choctaw Word for ‘Rattlesnake’; AmA 43.129-32. 
: Noun Incorporation in the M sais Languages; Lg 17.311-5. 
: A Popular Etymology in Muskogee; Lg. 17.340-1. 


5. Salish 


. Edel, May M.: The Tillamook Language; IJAL 10.1-57. 
. Reichard, Gladys A.: Stem-list of the Coeur d’Alene Language; IJAL 
10.92-108. 
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5.3. Vogt, Hans: The Kalispel Language, an Outline of the Grammar With 
Texts, Translations, and Dictionary; Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo, 1940. [Reviewed by Voegelin, Lg. 18.69-73.] 


6. Siouan 


. Boas, Franz, and Ella Deloria: Dakota Grammar; Memoirs of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences 23.1-183, Second Memoir. 

. Buechel, Eugene: A Grammar of Lakota; St. Francis Mission, South 
Dakota, 1939. [Reviewed by Johnson, AmA 42.504; by Voegelin, Lg. 
18.69-73.| 

. Lowie, Robert H.: Hidatsa Texts, with Grammatical Notes and Phono- 
graph Transcriptions by Zellig Harris and C. F. Voegelin; PRS 1.173-239. 

: The Crow Language, Grammatical Sketch and Analyzed Text; UCP 
39.1-141. 
Susman, Amelia: Word Play in Winnebago; Lg. 17.342-4. 
.6. Voegelin, C. F.: Ofo-Biloxi Sound Correspondences; PIAS 48.23-6. 
——-: Internal Relationships of Siouan Languages; AmA 43.246-9. 


7. Uto-Aztecan 


. Herzog, George: Culture Change and Language: Shifts in the Pima Vo- 
cabulary; LCP 66-74. 
. Hoebel, E. Adamson: Comanche and Hekandika Shoshone Relationship 


Systems: AmA 41.440-57. 

. Shimkin, D. B.: The Uto-Aztecan System of Kinship Terminology; AmA 
43.223-45. 

. Steward, Julian H.: Some Observations on Shoshonean Distributions; AmA 
41.261-65. 

. Swadesh, Morris, and C. F. Voegelin: A Problem in Phonological Alterna- 
tion; Lg. 15.1-10. [Tiibatulabal morphophonemics.] 

. Whorf, B. L.: Some Verbal Categories of Hopi; Lg. 14.275-86. 

. ——: The Relation of Habitual Thought and Behavior to Language; LCP 
75-93. [Comparison of Hopi and ‘Standard Average European’.] 


8. Wakashan 


. Swadesh, Morris: Nootka Internal Syntax; IJAL 9.77-102. 

. Sapir, Edward, and Morris Swadesh: Nootka Texts, Tales and Ethno- 
logical Narratives with Grammatical Notes and Lexical Materials; 
Linguistic Society of America (Whitney Series), 1939. 


9. Isolated Languages and Anthologies 


. Boas, Franz [ed.]: HAIL 3; N. Y., 1933-38. [Reviewed by Hockett, Lg. 
16.54-7; by Jacobs, AmA 42.329.] 

. Boas, Franz: Race, Language and Culture; N. Y., 1940. [Collection of 
earlier papers.| 

. Haas, Mary R.: Tunica; extract from HAIL 4.1-148. [Reviewed by 
Trager, Lg. 17.353-7.] 
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9.4. Jacobs, Melville: Coos Narrative and Ethnologic Texts, and Coos Myth 
Texts; University of Washington Publications in Anthropology 8.1-260. 
[Reviewed by Opler, AmA 43.649.] 

9.5. Swanton, John R.: Linguistic Material from the Tribes of Southern Texas 
and Northeastern Mexico; BBAE 127, 1940. 

9.6. Trager, George L.: Appendix to E. C. Parsons: Taos Tales; Memoir, 
American Folklore Society 34.173-81. [Interlinear texts.] 

9.7. Velten, H. V.: Two Southern Tlingit Tales; IJAL 10.66-74. 


Part II. Latin AMERICA 


Bibliographic sources are listed below in three groups: 1-3, general guides; 
4-24, journals publishing studies in the field of American Indian linguistics, 
arranged alphabetically by countries; 25-8, bibliographic works now in progress. 
We regret our inability to provide an itemized bibliography here, the more so as 
substantial aid was generously offered by specialists in Latin American lan- 
guages. Theirs, however, is the task; our list merely serves to show how im- 
pressively they have begun it, and how monumental the ultimate bibliographic 
edifice will be. 

Most of the journals included in this bibliography are listed also in the fol- 
lowing work: Latin AMERICAN JOURNALS DEALING WITH THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND AUXILIARY DISCIPLINES; pp. 74, mimeographed; Washington, D. C.: Divi- 
sion of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, 1941. 


1. BoLetin BiBLIoGRAFICO DE ANTROPOLOG{A AMERICANA. First published 
as a quarterly (1937-8), then three times a year. Edited in Mexico by Wig- 
berto Jiménez Mareno, for the Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia. 
[This is said to be the most important bibliographic source in the general field 
of Latin American anthropology.] 

2. HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN StTupIEs 1935, and its successors. Edited 
for the Committee on Latin American Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Cambridge. [In both the 1938 and the 1939 Handbooks, 
Alfred Métraux gives selected linguistic references in areal sections under the 
heading ‘South America: Ethnology’. Middle American references are given 
in the 1938 Handbook by Frans Blom. Their omission from the 1939 Handbook 
is more than offset by the convenient (but not exhaustive) references to bulletins 
and reviews, as well as to journals devoted to Latin America but published 
elsewhere (e.g. Ibero-Americano of the University of California, or JSAP). 
Almost every country appears to publish some linguistic bibliography in a 
boletin or revista. For example, the relatively obscure Amazonia, Colombiana 
Americanista, Tomo I, No. 2-4 (1940), contains many local linguistic references 
(46-119), as well as a formal classification of three large linguistic groups.] 

3. J. Alden Mason: THe Native AmericAN LANGUAGES OF MIDDLE 
America; Frederick Johnson: Map or Mexico AND CENTRAL AMERICA; and 
terminal bibliography: three items published in The Maya and Their Neighbors 
(N. Y., 1941). [These unquestionably provide the best available guide to lan- 
guages in the area between the Rio Grande and Panama. Languages are listed 
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and mapped in terms of structural categories (rather than by language families 
based on the comparative method); the bibliography is not specialized but lists 
together linguistic, ethnographic, and archaeological items.] 


4. Argentina: Revista DE FinotoGcia Hispanica. Quarterly. Founded in 
1939. Amado Alonso, editor. Instituto de Filologia, Buenos Aires. 

5. Bolivia: BoLETiN DE LA SocreDAD GeroGRAFIcA Sucre. Monthly. 
Founded in 1898 by the Sociedad Geogrdfica of Sucre. 

6. Brazil: Revista BrstiogrArica. Monthly. Founded in 1941 by Murillo 
Mendes and Rubes Borba de Morais, editors. Reitoria da Universidade de 
Sao Paulo. 

7. Chile: ANALES DE LA UNIVERSIDAD DE CHILE. Quarterly. Founded in 
1842. Adolfo Gana Mandiola, editor. Santiago. 

8. Colombia: BoLETiIN DE LA SOCIEDAD GEOGRAFICA DE COLOMBIA. Quar- 
terly. Founded in 1934. Daniel Ortega Ricuarte, editor. Bogota. 

9. Ecuador: BoLetTin DE LA ACADEMIA NACIONAL DE Historia. Irregular. 
Founded in 1920. Isaac J. Barrera, editor. Quito. 

10. Guatemala: ANALES DE LA SOCIEDAD DE GEOGRAFIA E HISTORIA DE 
GUATEMALA. Quarterly. Founded in 1924. J. A. Villacorta, editor. 

11. Mexico: Botetin BrsuioGrAFico Mexicano. Monthly. Founded in 
1939. Instituto Panamericano de Bibliografia y Documentacidn. 

12. Mexico: BoLeTin DE BrBLioGRAFiA YuUCATECA. Quarterly. Founded 
in 1938. F. A. Barreda Vazquez, editor. Mérida de Yucatan. 

13. Mexico: Ex México Anticuo. Irregular. Founded in 1923 by the 
Sociedad Alemana Mexicanista. Robert J. Weitlander, editor. 

14. Mexico: INvEsTiGacionEs Lineiisticas, and CuADERNOS LINGUisTICOS 
[a supplement for class use]. Three issues a year. Founded in 1933. Blanca 
de la Vega, editor. 

15. Mexico: Mremorias Y REVISTA DE LA ACADEMIA NACIONAL DE CIENCIAS 
‘ANTONIO ALzATE’. Irregular. Founded in 1887. Alberto Maria Carreiio, 
editor. 

16. Mexico: Revista Mexicana DE Estupios ANTHROPOLOGICOS. Three 
times a year. Founded in 1939. Alfonso Caso, editor. 

17. Peru: BoLetfin DE LA SocreDAD GEOGRAFICA DE Lima. Quarterly. 
Founded in 1891. 

18. Peru: CHaski. Irregular. Founded in 1940 by the Museo de Ar- 
queologia de la Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, Lima. Julio C. Tello, 
Rebeca Carrién Cachot, Emilia Romero, editors. 

19. Peru: Revista DEL INsTITUTO ARQUEOLOGICO DEL Cuzco. Bimonthly. 
Founded in 1938. Luis A. Pardo, editor. 

20. Peru: Revista DEL Musso Nacronau. Twice a year. Founded in 
1932. Luis E. Valcarcel, editor. Lima. 

21. Peru: Spoinx. Five times a year. Founded in 1937 by the Universidad 
Mayor de San Marcos. Jose Maria Baca, editor. Lima. 

22. Uruguay: BoLetin DE FinoLocia. Quarterly. Founded in 1937. Al- 
fonso Berro Garcia, editor. Montevideo. 
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23. Uruguay: REVISTA DE LA SocrepAD ‘AMIGOS DE LA ARQUEOLOGIA’. 
Yearly. Founded in 1927. C. Seijo, S. L. Abella, R. Schiaffino, editors. 
Montevideo. 

24. Venezuela: Revista NaAcIoNAL DE CuLtTurA. Monthly. Founded in 
1938. José Nucete-Sardi, editor. Caracas. 


25. Carlos Oportus Durdn: BrstiograriA RazoNADA DE LA FiILoLoeia 
AmeErRIcANo. [The author has already collected four thousand items, and 
before publication will arrange his material in terms of a classification of native 
languages.] 

26. J. Alden Mason: SourH AmEerIcAN HaAnpsookx [linguistic section], to be 
published by the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

27. George Peter Murdock: Mexican SUPPLEMENT WITH LINGUISTIC ITEMs, 
to be published in Yale Anthropological Studies, following the Ethnographic 
Bibliography of North America [see Part I, 1.11, above]. 

28. Madaline W. Nichols: A GuipE To THE MATERIAL FOR THE STUDY OF 
AMERICAN SpanisH. [This work is being prepared for the American Council 
of Learned Societies; it is of interest to us because it will include references to 
Indian-Spanish loan word studies.] 
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THE FUTURE FIRST SINGULAR OF OLD IRISH do‘dzat 
VERNAM HULL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


In Old Irish, do-diat is a well-established verb consisting of the root fed- pre- 
ceded by the two preverbs to ‘to’ and di ‘of, from’.! Since the simplex fedid 
glosses Lat. fert,? the primary meaning of the compound to-di-fed- would be ‘to 
bear off (from one place) to (another place)’, which is at least to some extent 
confirmed by the fact that in translations of Latin sources it is more than once 
employed to render deducere.* Usually, however, the second preverb seems to 
lose its semantic force, so that do-diat in most instances signifies merely ‘leads, 
conducts’. Another compound of the same root is to-fed-, the pres. ind. 3d sg. 
of which is variously spelled do-feid, do:fed, and do-fet(t).4 As, however, the 
only difference between do-fezd and do-diat lies in the absence or presence of di-, 
the former should mean fundamentally ‘bears to’ and hence ‘leads, conducts’, 
because, in contradistinction to do-diat, it lacks di-, and so possesses no connota- 
tion of motion away from a given point. In origin, therefore, do:feid was se- 
mantically distinguished from do-diat. But so delicate was this distinction that 
in actual practice it is almost always® used as a synonym of dodiat, the di- of 
which had gradually become meaningless. 

Apart from the fact that these two verbs are often synonymous, there exists 
an even more cogent reason which may at times have led scholars to confuse 
them,® and that is their frequent morphological resemblance, especially when 
according to the Irish system of accentuation the stress is shifted to the initial 
syllable. Given that condition, the intervocalic aspirated f would disappear 
with the result that in certain of the prototonic forms the two verbs bear a 
close outward similarity to one another. A good instance in point is tuid,’ the 
imp. 2d sg. of do:feid. On the basis of this formation, it would seem that the 
prototonic fut. Ist sg. should logically be ‘tuzdius,’ since all the compounds of 
the root fed- apparently have an s-future. Such an inference is, however, not 
warranted by the facts; for the s-future of this verb is based on the s-subjunctive, 
and in the s-subjunctive the final consonant of the root is assimilated to the s, 


1H. Pedersen, VGDKS 2.516. 

2 Pedersen 2.515 §718. 

3 Ml. 45c4 and Thes.Pal. 2.27. 

4K. Meyer, Uber die alteste irische Dichtung 2.22; K. Meyer and A. Nutt, The Voyage 
of Bran 1.5 and fn. 14; Ancient Laws 6.268. For the interchange between d and ¢ in this 
verb, see R. Thurneysen, Handbuch 1.353 §589. The 7 in do-feid indicates the palatal 
quality of the following consonant, but is often omitted after a preceding e. 

5 Occasionally do-feid means ‘precedes’; cf. K. Meyer, Zur keltischen Wortkunde §187 
fn. 3. 

6 As, for example, J. Pender, K. Meyers Nachtrige zu Pedersens Verbalverzeichnis, 
ZCP 18.317 §718, as well as H. Lewis and H. Pedersen, A Concise Comparative Celtic 
Grammar 362 §544. 

7J. Strachan and J. G. O’Keeffe, The Téin Bé Cuailnge 10. 

8 Ibid. 10, where, however, it is corruptly spelled -tuidis. 
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which is then geminated. The stem of the s-subjunctive is therefore fess- from 
an earlier feds-. The future, in turn, simply reduplicates this stem, so that 
fess- becomes fifess-, the medial aspirated f of which is lost. As a result, the 
deuterotonic fut. Ist sg. of do-feid should be do-fius(s).? On the other hand, the 
corresponding prototonic form may be assumed to be ‘twus(s),! because, the 
stress now being on the preverb, the f of the reduplicating syllable also dis- 
appears through lenition in the intervocalic position. 

The foregoing analysis, therefore, indicates that -tuzdius cannot be the fut. 
Ist sg. of do-feid, since the medial d does not represent the final consonant of the 
root, which would be assimilated to the following s. This d can, in conse- 
quence, only be the preverb di- of the verb do-diat. Hence, -tuidius belongs to 
do-diat and should no longer be entered under do-feid, for otherwise the survival 
of the d in the future as well as in the subjunctive of the root fed- remains 
unexplained. 


A PHONOLOGICAL DILEMMA IN CANADIAN ENGLISH 
MARTIN JOOS, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

The Canadian diphthongs /aj, aw/ have higher initial tongue-position in pre-fortis 
context than elsewhere, while for all other syllabics there is only a difference in 
length in the two kinds of context. This situation seems to fulfill a criterion of 
possible phonemicizing of the phonetic varieties of /aj, aw/. Moreover, the 
voicing of ambisyllabic /t/ makes it possible for the phonetic varieties to contrast 
before /d/. Contrast in other contexts may follow by analogy. Thus the possi- 
bility that /aj, aw/ may become four phonemes instead of two is demonstrable, 
but of course the probability is not. 


Ontario English differs from the neighboring General American speech (for 
example, in rural New York or Wisconsin) in only twe items of any phonological 
consequence. One, mentioned here only to show how small the total difference 
is, is that Ontario not only has balm and bomb identical, as is the rule in General 
American, but also pod and pawed: [bam, pad],! with only one phonological class 
where most General American has two: [bam, pad; pod], and certain other 
regions have three: [bam; bom, pnd; pod]. 

The other item, the one that concerns us here, is that the diphthongs /aj/ 
and /aw/ (but not /oj/ as in boy) each have two varieties. One, which I shall 
call the HIGH diphthong after its initial tongue-position, begins with a lower-mid 
vowel-sound; it is used before any fortis consonant with zero juncture: [hweit, 
neif; Saut, haus] = white, knife; shout, house. The other, the Low diphthong, 
is used in all other contexts: [ha1, farnd, natvz; hav, faund, havziz] = high, 
find, knives; how, found, houses. Note the difference in the singular and plural 
of irregular nouns, including wife : wives. 

9 Or perhaps do-fes(s) without u-coloration; cf. Thurneysen 1.365 §622. 

10 Originally -tuus was dissyllabic. For the double wu in hiatus which later could be 
contracted to a single long vowel, compare (ar) thuus ‘(at) first’ from to-yessu-. 

i Square brackets enclose phonetic transcription; diagonal lines enclose phonemic 
transcription. This graphic distinction, first introduced by Trager and Bloch (Lane. 
17.223-46) and continued by Hockett (LANG. 18.3-21), provides us with a simple device for 
labeling two fundamentally different kinds of transcription, and thus enables us to use 
the same symbols for both kinds. 
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The starting-point for this articulatory difference was presumably the relative 
shortness of English vowels before fortis consonants: the briefness of utterance 
had as its historical consequence a lesser movement of the tongue in the pre- 
fortis articulation of /aj, aw/ as compared to a greater movement in the other 
contexts. All this is of course relative and would not be altered by the assump- 
tion that the earlier norms were high [e1, au] rather than low [a1, av] in all 
contexts alike. The consequence was not a necessary one, for it has not fol- 
lowed in most other forms of English: not, for example, in my own Wisconsin 
English, where the low diphthongs are the only quality-norm and appear short 
in pre-fortis context, long otherwise. 

The shorter utterance of pre-fortis /aj, aw/, presumably primary to begin 
with, has now become secondary in Canadian English. I can lengthen a high 
diphthong if I choose, and an Ontario listener notices nothing wrong; yet if I 
use a low diphthong before a fortis consonant, no matter how short I make it— 
and it is my habit to make it very short—the Canadian listener immediately 
accuses me of drawling. 

Such a shift from a difference essentially of length to a difference essentially 
of quality, so that in /aj, aw/ the difference between pre-fortis and other articu- 
lation is not the same as it is for all other syllabics (including /oj/), gives us a 
necessary prerequisite for a possible phonemicizing of the difference. It is now 
possible for [e1, al; AU, au] to become four phonemes instead of two, while it 
would not have been possible if /aj, aw/ had continued to be split according to 
the same criterion as all other syllabics. This statement is here proposed as a 
criterion of the possibility of phonemicizing: A phoneme /x/ can be succeeded 
historically by two phonemes /x;/ and /x:/ only if there is a difference between 
the contrast [x:] ~ [x2] under the contextual opposition C; ~ C2, and the con- 
trast [vi, Zi, ...] ~ [ye, Z2, ...] in other phonemes under the same C; ~ Co. 
Under this PRINCIPLE OF DIFFERENTIATION, when /k, g/ were split into Old 
English /é, j/ and /k, g/, there must have been a period when the articulatory 
contrast between [é, j] before palatals and [k, g] elsewhere was different from 
the contrast between [pi, bi, ti, ...] before palatals and [pe, be, te, ...] else- 
where, but when [é, j] and [k, g] were still allophones of /k, g/; for otherwise the 
palatalization-opposition would have affected all consonants equally, which is 
as much as to say that palatalization would have been a separate phoneme 
feature itself, or a classifier of part of the vowels: the history of palatalization in 
Russian is anexample. Stated in this way, the principle is a tautology, or what 
Leonard Bloomfield called a THEOREM in conversation with me half a dozen 
years ago, for it seems merely to refuse the title of phonemic differentiation 
whenever the conditions are not met. The reason why I offer it as a useful 
principle is that I expect the difference between [x1] ~ [xe] and [yi, 21, ...] ~ 
[y2, Z2, ...] to be determinable by a social experiment, somewhat like the one 
mentioned in the last paragraph, at an epoch when neither /x/ nor /y, z, .../ 
have been split into more than one phoneme each, so that by observation I expect 
to be able to determine whether a certain phonemic change can (not ‘must’) 
take place. 
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The Canadian contrast [e1, Au] ~ [ar, au] under the contextual opposition 
PRE-FORTIS ~ OTHER has become differentiated from the contrast [i, e, ...] ~ 
[i:, e:, ...] in other syllabics. Therefore it is now possible for either /e1, au/ ~ 
/at, au/ or /i,e, .../ ~ /i:,e:, .../ to appear in the future as phonemic opposi- 
tions, but not both at once. It appears more likely that the diphthongs will 
be split than that all other vowels will be, because they are less frequent than 
all the other vowels together, either in text or in lists of forms. Is this possibility 
beginning to become a reality? What is wanted is either that [a1, au] shall be 
used in pre-fortis contexts, or that [e1, Au] shall be used in other contexts, while 
continuing to be used in the old way in contrasting forms. This condition is 
met by the voicing of a following /t/. In my own speech, /t/ is voiced by 
strict rule: between voiced sounds with the syllable-division within it, I use 
voiced [t], which to Englishmen and foreigners sounds like [d]. But it is not 
lenis [d]; it is a very short voiced fortis. In the speech of a large part of my 
contemporaries in the General American area, however, it has become a lenis 
[d], so that latter = ladder and diluted = deluded, with no difference in the pre- 
ceding vowels either. The phonetic change has not yet affected any /p/ to 
my knowledge, but /k/ is commonly voiced in a few words, e.g. ticket, package, 
indicative in my speech. In Ontario the voicing of /t/ is a rather recent innova- 
tion, to judge by the disagreement among age-groups and cultural groups. 
The most advanced group is formed by the public-school children: corresponding 
to my /t/ in the above-mentioned context they have a stop which is not merely 
voiced, but is voiced lenis [d]._ Before it, each syllabic, except perhaps /aj, aw/, 
has its typical pre-lenis articulation, so that latter = ladder, betting = bedding, etc. 

Now such speakers divide into two groups according to their pronunciation 
of words like typewriter. Group A says [terpreids], while Group B says 
[teipraids]. Each group has its own problems. 

Before /d/, Group A has four diphthong phonemes for two in the older 
language: it distinguishes writer from rider, clouting from clouding by the choice 
of diphthong alone. In about two dozen common words like bite, biting, it 
shifts /t/ to /d/ in the inflected forms while keeping the diphthong unchanged 
as /e1/, and in about one dozen common words like doubt, doubted, it does the 
same while keeping /Au/ unchanged; but in hundreds of common words like 
bet, betting, there is also a difference in the vowels accompanying the inflectional 
shift from /t/ to /d/, so that betting = bedding in all its phonemes. This 
difference clearly establishes the phonemic splitting of the diphthongs, for if 
betting had the vowel-articulation of bet, not that of bed or bedding, then the 
special vowel-articulation in betting would be a feature of the phoneme /t/, 
betting and writer would still have the phoneme /t/, and the diphthongs would 
not have been phonemically split either. As it is, Group A has split the diph- 
thongs /aj, aw/ into two phonemes each (more accurately, into two different pho- 
neme clusters each) before /d/. From such a beginning, it need not be long 
before we hear high diphthongs before /b, g/ also, in contrast with low diph- 
thongs, maybe in all homely words or on some such analogical basis, paralleling 
the splitting of /aj, aw, a/ (the last as in bat) in some varieties of Southern 
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American, as reported by R. I. McDavid in an unpublished paper read before 
the Linguistic Society in 1938. 

But Group B has shifted the articulation of all vowels alike before the new /d/ 
from earlier /t/, and none of them, not even our two diphthongs, has been split. 
For this group, the DIFFERENCE mentioned in the PRINCIPLE OF DIFFERENTIATION 
has not been sufficiently great, and nothing of phonemic significance has hap- 
pened to any syllabic. But now there is phonetic irregularity in the inflection, 
not only of knife, wife, and the noun house, but also in some three dozen common 
words, as indicated above: from write to writer there is both the phonemic 
alternation from /t/ to /d/, and the phonetic alternation from [e1] to [ai]. Is 
it possible that [ai] will begin to be used in write by merely phonetic analogy? 
If so, then the phonological difference between Canadian and other General 
American will be wiped out at this point. But I am inclined to think that a 
difference in articulatory contrast insufficient to call the principle of differentia- 
tion into operation, and so to lead to phonemic splitting, would a fortiori be 
insufficient to bring about this other consequence. I look for a phonetic con- 
trast [e1, Au] ~ [a1, au] in Canadian to persist until the Canadians simply 
learn the General American usage as foreign dialects are generally learned. 

Meanwhile this phonetic contrast may or may not become a phonemic opposi- 
tion, according to whether Group A or Group B sets the standard. There is no 
use guessing which will happen. It would not even help us if we should count 
noses today, for it may be that the smaller group is gaining recruits faster. I 
have gone as far as I dare towards predicting a linguistic change; perhaps I have 


gone too far for the present state of our science: perhaps this sort of prediction 
is not legitimate. 


ON SYLLABLE DIVISION IN PHONEMICS 
NORMAN E. ELIASON, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


The phonemic system outlined by Trager and Bloch! results in an appealingly 
simple patterning of the syllabic phonemes. This is due to the reduction of the 
number of vocalic phonemes to but six, the usual long vowels and diphthongs 
being analyzed as short-vowel phonemes plus one of the consonant phonemes 
/j/, /w/, or /h/. 

The basis of Trager and Bloch’s scheme is, obviously, their contention that 
all stressed syllables must end in a consonant. To support this contention they 
point to the distributional difference between their six short-vowel phonemes on 
the one hand and the long vowels and glides on the other. In stressed final 
syllables it may be reasonably maintained that the short vowels do not make or 
end syllables as do the long vowels and glides. But—as Trager and Bloch 
realize—it is chiefly in other stressed syllables that a question arises. Their 
answer is as follows (LANG. 17.234): 


In favor of the analysis of these diphthongs not as unit phonemes but as combinations 
of a vowel phoneme with a following semivowel, two facts of distribution, already referred 





1The Syllabic Phonemes of English, Lana. 17.223-46 (1941). 
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to, are here again to be emphasized: first, that the six short-vowel phonemes occur with a 
strong stress only in checked syllables, whereas the long vowels and diphthongs occur also 
in free syllables; and second, that when one of these long vowels and diphthongs occurs 
before another vowel with no intervening consonant, its final element appears as an ambi- 
syllabic glide, just as an intersyllabic consonant is ambisyllabic when it follows one of the 
six short-vowel phonemes. 


This implies, of course, that in words like bitting and being the syllable division 
must come within the /t/ and the /j/, but cannot come before the /t/ and the /j/. 

That such syllabic division in bitting and being is necessary has not, so far as 
I am aware, been demonstrated. On the contrary, as the following examples 
show, the place of the syllabic boundary in such words is a matter of controversy 
or doubt among phonologists, phoneticians, and experimentalists. Among 
phonologists, Malone maintains a position directly the opposite from that taken 
by Trager and Bloch, for he insists that short vowels may end syllables freely 
before single medial consonants or consonant groups.? Brgndal disagrees with 
both, declaring that syllabication is exclusively a phonetic concern, upon which 
the phonologist should not trespass.* Phoneticians, it is true, sometimes dis- 
tinguish between free vowels and checked vowels or between loose contact and 
close contact, indicating a general and somewhat hazy notion that free vowels 
or loose contact obtain when the vowel before a single intervocalic consonant 
is long. But what Kruisinga adds (§59) should be emphasized: ‘When the 
vowel is checked, however, there is no evident point where one syllable ends and 
the next begins. These sound-groups, therefore, cannot be divided into syl- 
lables without arbitrariness.’ Similarly Jespersen, D. Jones, and Kenyon’ indi- 
cate their doubt about where the syllabic boundary is in the sequence of a short 
vowel plus an intervocalic consonant. Even if we disregard the fact that such 
statements as Jespersen’s and Kruisinga’s are somewhat self-contradictory and 
not substantiated by experimental evidence,® the only possible conclusion one 
can draw from the statements of these phoneticians is that the syllabic boundary 
in a sequence containing a short vowel plus an intervocalic consonant is a 
matter of dispute or is variable. The latter receives some corroboration in the 
experimental work of Eliason and Davis,’ who suggest that such variation in 


2 Studies for William A. Read 144-5 (Baton Rouge, 1940). 

3 Proceedings of the Second International Congress of Phonetic Sciences 44 (Cambridge, 
1936). While it is true of course that Bréndal’s conception of the phoneme is different from 
that of Trager and Bloch, his view about syllabication, like that of Malone, seems relevant 
as evidence showing how controversial or doubtful is the matter about which Trager and 
Bloch feel free to make an assertion. 

40. Jespersen, Mod. Eng. Gram. I‘ §16.44 (1928); E. Kruisinga, Introd. to the Study 
of Eng. Sounds® §§56 ff. (1935). 

5 Mod. Eng. Gram. I‘ §16.44; Outline of Eng. Phonetics® §212; Amer. Pron.® §§20, 93, 377. 

6 Provided that it can be demonstrated that this difference in contact after long and 
short vowels actually and regularly obtains, I would suggest that it might then be described 
as a variety of unphonemic ‘open juncture’ (Trager-Bloch) or ‘aphonematisches Grenz- 
signal’ (Trubetzkoy). But I doubt that it is properly the concern of the phonologist at all. 

7 The Effect of Stress upon Quantity in Dissyllables 39 (Bloomington, Indiana, 1939). 
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contact may be due to individual speech habits, and of Stetson,® who shows that 
rate of utterance is an especially important factor in determining syllabic 
boundary. According to him, the arresting consonant of one syllable changes 
and, when the tempo is increased, becomes the releasing consonant of the 
following syllable.° 

My point is, simply, that the question of where the syllabic boundary must 
occur in dissyllables containing a single intervocalic consonant is controversial 
at best. I cannot see therefore how the phonologist, without a word of explana- 
tion about this difficult matter, is justified in taking a definite position and, on 
the basis of it, erecting a whole system of syllabic patterning of phonemes— 
as Trager and Bloch have done. 


[It would seem to us that the conflicting statements of both linguists and 
laboratory phoneticians about the place of the syllable division in such words 
as hitting is evidence, as far as it goes, of what we regard as the truth: that the 
division here is not before the medial consonant and not after it—in short, 
that the consonant is ambisyllabic, and that the division occurs, if at all, within 
the consonant itself. So long as phoneticians look for the division either before 
or after an ambisyllabic consonant following a short vowel, without admitting 
the possibility of a tertium quid, their guesses are bound to be contradictory. 
(It is perhaps worth pointing out that syllable division, though an important 
and suggestive part of the total facts at our disposal, is not, as Eliason implies, 
the sole basis of our scheme.) 

The statement by Brgndal referred to in footnote 3 above deserves to be 
quoted as illustrating the essential hysteron proteron which underlies all Trubetz- 
koyan phonemics: the method of hypostatizing an ideal phonemic system and 
working back from this to the sounds of actual utterances, instead of beginning, 
as we have tried to do, with the facts of speech and basing the phonemic analysis 
entirely upon these: 


To speak of the phonological importance of the syllable or to consider syllabication as 
part and parcel of a given phonological system ... would seem to be a trespassing of 
Phonology upon the consecrated grounds of Phonetics. Articulation and division of 
syllables is of course of the utmost importance in describing a language as pronounced by 
certain speakers—just as speech or melody would be. But the syllable being necessarily 
defined as a time-totality, as a successive combination of phonic elements, its form or 
rhythm can never be derived from, or even have anything to do with, the timeless system 
of phonemes, which may be employed in combinations entirely different from those tempo- 
rarily chosen by the actual speakers. 


There is hardly a statement or an implication in that paragraph to which we do 
not take violent exception; but here it will be enough to reply that any phonemic 


8 Archives Néerlandaises 3.86, 88, 172; similarly in Proc. Sec. Int. Cong. Phon. Sciences 
245 ff. It is true that Stetson shows that there may be a relationship between the vowel 
duration and the manner in which the syllable ends, but I doubt very much that this can 
be utilized to prove Trager and Bloch’s contention about the difference in syliabic structure 
in present-day English. 

® Surely Trager and Bloch do not want to add rate of utterance to their list of ‘supra- 
segmental phonemes’. 
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system which ignores a regular phonetic habit of the language—either acci- 
dentally, because the investigator has not observed his data closely enough, or 
on purpose, because he is obsessed by a-priori notions about what should and 
what should not be the concern of the phonologist—is necessarily incomplete 
and therefore worthless. The belief that phonemics must not trespass on the 
domain of phonetics, as well as the more cautiously worded doubt at the end of 
footnote 6 above, surely bespeaks a total misunderstanding of the relation 
between these two branches of our science. (Eliason himself feels about 
Brgndal’s theory, and about Trubetzkoyan phonemics in general, very much 
as we do, and for similar reasons.)—GLT, BB] 
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MippLE ENGLISH % AND RELATED SOUNDS: THEIR DEVELOPMENT IN EARLY 
AMERICAN ENGLISH. By HARoLD WHITEHALL. (Language Monograph 
No. 19.) Pp. 79. Baltimore, Md.: Linguistic Society of America, 1939. 


Whitehall, who has been studying American evidence for the history of 
English vowels, has published his results in this monograph, and in a series of 
articles: The Historical Status of Modern English [1], Lane. 16.104-24 (1940); 
The Development of Middle English % in Early Modern British and American 
English, JEGP 40.191-213 (1941); An Elusive Development of ‘Short O’ in 
Early American English, Am. Sp. 16.192-203 (1941). As new material, he has 
been using the large numbers of American naive spellings and rimes in Professor 
M. L. Hanley’s Wisconsin Collection. By the interpretation of this material 
and by some reexamination of orthoepic evidence,! he has reached, among 
others, the following conclusions: that ME @ developed first into a ‘fast-diph- 
thong’ [Au/du] (1525-1800) before becoming the ‘slow-diphthong’ [av] through 
‘assimilation of the long second element to a following voiced consonant’; that 
the ‘New England short o’ goes back to an early [u, ua] derived by ‘abstumpfung’ 
from ME 62; that ME 7 was first [i] before it became [1] between 1730 and 1800; 
that ME wu became first [¢], then [3], before becoming [a]; and that ME o was 
widely raised to [vu] in the Early Modern English period. 

Before discussing these results, it is important to take up the methodology 
in some detail. Is it possible at all to derive specific phonetic information 
from early spellings and rimes? If the respective sound values of rime-words 
cannot be taken to be identical, they do not constitute evidence for any pro- 
nunciation, since the phonetic range of inaccurate rimes is considerable. The 
interpretation of naive spellings is more important, but also more complicated: 
most linguists, unfortunately, have practiced it without too many methodological 
scruples. Whitehall, who is scornful of ‘piece-meal explanations’, has been even 
less cautious in this respect than some of his predecessors, e.g. R. E. Zachrisson.? 

It seems necessary to classify naive spellings in original writings into six 
groups: (1) scribal errors, (2) graphic variants, (3) historical variants,’ (4) 
spellings revealing phonemic distribution, (5) spellings revealing phonemic neu- 
tralization, (6) spellings revealing phonemic splits and coalescences. The first 
group must be excluded from regular linguistic interpretation; to do so—e.g. 
to spot cases of dittography and the like’—it is necessary to know the complete 
context. Ekwall, in his review of Whitehall’s study, analyzes Joushar for 
Joshuar, fowlows, auffer for answer as slips of the pen. In the case of au spellings 
for ME @, even Whitehall is sceptical: ‘It is doubtful how many of these would 
survive careful scrutiny of the Mss.’ (§51). The graphic variants (group 2) 


1 Cf. E. Ekwall’s review in Am. Sp. 15.306-10 (1940). 

2 Cf. Pronunciation of English Vowels 52 ff. (Géteborg, 1913). 

3 Zachrisson calls them ‘phonetic doublets’, Ekwall ‘sideforms’. 

4 Cf. ‘Verschreiben’ in R. Meringer, Aus dem Leben der Sprache 136-42 (1908). 
5 Cf. Ekwall, Englische Studien 49.279 ff.; K. Luick, Anglia Beibl. 39.156 ff. 
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are determined by the orthographic system which the naive writer has super- 
ficially learned: several symbols may be available for the same sound value, 
diverse spellings may be current for the same word (Whitehall’s ‘by-spellings’). 
Analogical extension of the permissible general variation or even of exceptional 
spellings is frequent in naive writings; sometimes the model for such a transfer 
is hard to find. A modern list of errors by American high-school students which 
has been made available to me shows salors, choise, cusin, seam for seem, browd 
for broad, frount for front. The historical variants (group 3) show different 
dialectal forms: e.g. Whitehall’s jest ‘just’, shet ‘shut’, kiver ‘cover’,® gould beside 
gold, loom beside loam. Group 4 reveals the actual phonemic distribution, some- 
times by indicating fast or unstressed forms (since the traditional orthography 
usually fits only the forms of slow speech), like the frequent Mn.Am. spelling 
of ‘have’. Spellings usually are clear in indicating the loss or addition of 
sounds, e.g. H. C. Wyld’s husbon (1440), sord ‘sword’ (1593), Lonan ‘London’ 
(1654), Wensday (1639). Spellings may also indicate the accretion of sound- 
types to existing phonemes; thus conschens (1469), partyschon (1593), sheute 
‘suit’? (1593) show the coinciding of original [sj] and [§] (from OE sk). In 
group 5 we find evidence for the abandoning of original phonemic contrasts in 
specific positions; thus Zachrisson’s advarsary, Cherleys,’ and the like indicate 
the coalescence cf ME e and a before r. Students’ spellings like husbend, cascat 
‘casket’ similarly indicate the coalescence of vowels in unstressed syllables; and 
Mn.Am. spellings like beder ‘better’, lidle ‘little’ actually seem to show a neu- 
tralization of the contrast between d and ¢ in medial position,® since the 
phonetic similarity between such words as riding and writing could never have 
led by itself to a confusion between the two symbols. Group 6 of the naive 
spellings reveals the split of one phonemic unit into two or the coalescence of 
two phonemes into one; thus Wyld’s wery ‘very’ and the like show a dialectal 
coalescence of v and w, Zachrisson’s ma ‘may’ perhaps indicates a coalescence 
of ME 4 and ME ei, ai, Whitehall’s nows ‘news’, noose ‘news’, nu ‘new’, tew 
‘too’ (§16) probably evidence the coinciding of ME 6! and ME eu, iu. 

There is no class of naive spellings that reveals any purely phonetic change. 
As long as the naive writer writes his own language, his deviations from the 
approved orthography of his time—unless they are slips or graphic or dialectal 
variants—can have been caused only by the interference of his own phonemic 
system. They can only, therefore, be interpreted phonemically, as belonging 
to group 4, 5, or 6—never in phonetic terms alone. Phonetic proximity to 
another member of the phonemic system cannot cause the use of the symbol 
normally identified with that member; only localized neutralization or complete 
coalescence of two phonemes can cause this. Purely phonetic proximity is 
phonemically irrelevant and never expressed by naive spellings. The inter- 
pretation of such spellings, therefore, cannot give us phonetic information. 

One and the same spelling may belong to any of the six groups; we cannot 


6 Cf. G. P. Krapp, The English Language in America 2.165 (New York, 1925). 

7 This is often called an inverse spelling, from the point of view of a phonetic develop- 
ment [er] > [ar]. Whitehall (§16) speaks of ‘reverse spellings’. 

8 Cf. N. M. Caffee in Studies for William A. Read 129 (Baton Rouge, 1940). 
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evaluate it without information about the total spelling practice of the writer. 
Whitehall claims that ‘the same orthographic transferences recur repeatedly in 
the writings of a large number of scribes over a long period of time’; but actually 
the same naive spelling in different areas and at different times may represent 
entirely different transference values. A naive spelling Parmer ‘Palmer’ may 
indicate a pronunciation [parmr] (group 4) if the writer’s practice in general 
shows that he pronounces postvocalic r; if he does not, it may be an inverse 
spelling showing a phonemic neutralization (group 5). A spelling warf may 
belong to group 4 if the writer distinguishes between w and wh in other words, 
to group 5 if he does not; additional information on the word wharf, derived 
from other naive spellings of other writers at other times and from orthoepic 
evidence, may lead us to assign the spelling warf as a special historical variant 
to group 3. For the recognition of historical variants it is useful to have perti- 
nent material from several centuries and from various dialects; but Whitehall’s 
practice of deliberately grouping together ‘spellings drawn from three centuries, 
written by many scribes, and representative of several distinct speech-areas’ 
makes it impossible even to establish graphic variation.® 

Since it is impossible to interpret naive spellings phonetically, they cannot 
give us any clues as to intermediate phonetic stages in such developments as 
fu:] > [av] and [vu] > [a]. Certainly spellings cannot answer such phonetic 
questions as whether a sound was higher-high-front [i] or lower-high-front [1], 
and whether the first or the second element of a diphthong was the longer. 
Whitehall’s scrambling of all the evidence from spellings makes it impossible to 
decide from his material whether, for example, the reflexes of ME eu, iu and 
ME @' coincided in some types of American and British English, or to demon- 
strate the coalescence of ME 6 and ME %. The neutralization of ME é! and 
ME 7 in unstressed syllables, which is apparently indicated by such spellings as 
beefore, eeffect, voteed, is not recognized as such; Whitehall’s interpretation is 
that the two sounds involved must have differed only in quantity, since their 
symbols could be interchanged. This is to confuse phonetic proximity with 
phonemic coalescence. He sets aside (§36) spelling evidence for a coinciding 
of the reflexes of ME 6? (the ‘New England short 0’) and ME uw,” because he 
believes that the naive spellings indicate [u] or [uo] as an earlier sound value. 
This is suggested to him partly by a wrong assumption that the modern value 
of the ‘New England short 0’ is lowered [v] or raised [0], which in turn may go 
back to a misunderstanding of Grandgent’s description in PMLA 14.217. The 
modern sound in reality varies from a fronted and usually lowered [o] or [oa] 
to a fronted [9] or [a]... Whitehall’s phonetic theory for the origin of [av] out 
of [Au] (§57) is not confirmed by the modern distribution of the reflexes of ME @ 
in American English. The maps of the Linguistic Atlas of New England (e.g. 


® Thus the symbols ou and oo in some sources must have been mere graphic variants 
without phonemic significance. 

10 Cf. §13 and Krapp 2.132 ff. 

11 Cf. H. Kurath and others, Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England 3, 
26 (Providence, 1939); Linguistic Atlas of New England, maps 43, 44, 119, 160, 168; J. S. 
Kenyon, Am. Pron.® §296. 
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39 MOUNTAIN, 142 TowEL, 191 cow, 230 owL) show the [xv] type to be still 
frequent beside [au, av]; a type with lower-mid-central beginning, [eu], is found 
scattered in all parts of New England, and there is also evidence for an [ou] 
type. The historical relationship between these four types, however, is abso- 
lutely obscure. 

We must conclude that Whitehall’s material was inadequate for the problems 
he was interested in. Naive spellings and rimes cannot offer solutions to purely 
phonetic problems. Whitehall’s etymological arrangement of the material 
regardless of differences in time, place, and scribe makes it impossible to dis- 
tinguish unimportant graphic variants from indications of important phonemic 
changes. The ingenuity of some of Whitehall’s deductions and the originality 
of some of his generalizations cannot compensate for the lack of a sound method. 


HERBERT PENZL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


LEWIS AND CLARK: LINGUISTIC PIONEERS. By ExiyAn Harry CRISWELL. 
(University of Missouri Studies, Vol. 15, No. 2.) Pp. cexii + 102. Co- 
lumbia, Mo.: University of Missouri, 1940. 

Continuing the research in American English for which the University of 
Missouri Studies have become well known, Professor E. H. Criswell of the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa presents in a recent issue of this quarterly a monograph entitled 
Lewis and Clark: Linguistic Pioneers. This work consists of ‘the results of an 


examination of the vocabularies found in the extensive journals kept by mem- 
bers of the momentous Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804-1806.’ ‘The study 
is planned as follows: first, an introduction describing and analyzing the ma- 
terial, and then the lexicon proper with an alphabetical list of the terms selected 
for special study. The Introduction ... falls into two parts: the first dealing 
with the things that were discovered on the great expedition ... and the second 
with the words they made use of or invented to describe what they had dis- 
covered.’ There is also a final section of the Introduction which ‘is an attempt 
to group the words of the journals from a lexicographical point of view.’ 

As a result of Professor Criswell’s ambitious scheme, the introduction is more 
than twice as long as the lexicon itself, and one finishes the study with the 
feeling that it is not as compactly organized as it might have been. For ex- 
ample, in the first division of the introduction, devoted to a treatment of 
referents, the author is unable to avoid discussing these partly in terms of the 
language used by the exploring party. It would seem, therefore, as if a certain 
amount of repetition might have been avoided by beginning with a study of the 
vocabulary itself. Moreover, although the focal point of the monograph is the 
determination of how the various naming problems were met (whether through 
borrowing from other languages, extension of meaning, or compounding), the 
final classification of the vocabulary into such categories as Americanisms, 
Earliest Uses, Survivals, and Archaisms cuts across the lines of classification 
previously established and inevitably leads to a certain confusion and loss of 


12 Cf. Kurath, Handbook 26, chart 2. 
13 Cf. Krapp 2.192 f. 
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effectiveness. In fact, one may question the significance or utility of compara- 
tive figures for the number of Indian, French, and Spanish borrowings among 
those words which happen not to have been previous labelled Americanisms by 
any existing dictionary. 

The results of Professor Criswell’s study are concisely presented in a statistical 
summary at the conclusion of the introduction. From these it may be seen 
that the author has culled from his reading a total of 703 terms unrecorded in 
any dictionary (a heartening number of which are now appearing in the DAE 
partly as the result of the present study), that there are a total of 1004 new 
words, first appearing in the Journals, and that they contain a total of 1107 
Americanisms, acknowledged, disputed, and unrecorded. Only about one- 
tenth of the Americanisms are borrowings from other languages, thus clearly 
illustrating the importance of semantic change and of compounding as processes 
which have lent individuality to our national speech. It may be observed at 
the same time that functional change, generally important for American Eng- 
lish, does not appear to have played a large part in the language of Lewis, Clark, 
and their associates. 

As far as the treatment of individual words is concerned, the account of the 
development of the term grizzly is particularly well done; the ascription of 
cabrie to dialectal French origin rather than Spanish seems a shrewd guess, 
although it should have been fortified by precise information about the particular 
French dialects in which the word occurs. 

Naturally a study of this type proceeds upon certain attitudes and beliefs 
either expressed or implied, concerning the operations of linguistic processes and 
the methodology of linguistic research. To arrive at a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of this monograph, it is necessary to consider some of these problems as 
they are evidenced by the way Professor Criswell has worked. One may begin 
by raising a question about the categories into which the Lewis and Clark 
vocabulary is divided: ‘adoptions, adaptations, inventions, and failures, or at 
least instances in which the explorers did not find a name’. Under the head of 
adoptions, the author considers loan words from the Indian languages, from 
French, Spanish, and Dutch. Included with these, however, there is a final 
group called ‘borrowings from natural history’, under which are listed such 
terms as antelope, civet, ibex, nightingale, vulture, scarcely comparable to the loan 
words which make up the rest of this class. At the same time, adaptations are 
defined as the ‘extension of the meaning of a term to cover a new thing’, hence 
it is difficult to see why the so-called borrowings from natural history should 
not be placed here instead of in the adoptions. 

Another question of methodology arises in connection with the Indian borrow- 
ings. In speaking of the unrecorded Americanisms the author states (clxix), 
‘we shall find among these new terms added to the language by Lewis and Clark, 
more Indian borrowings than come from any other source.’ Supporting this 
statement he cites such words as ahsahta, chocartooch, and culhomo, which do 
not appear in the DAE, nor is the reader given any evidence for their use subse- 
quent to the expedition. Are we justified, therefore, in saying that these terms 
were ‘added to the language’ in any real sense of the word? 
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Turning again to the treatment of specific terms, we find the word aborigines 
placed among the Disputed or Doubtful Americanisms. However, since only 
the specialized meaning of the word is confined to American use, it would seem 
as if the particular meaning rather than the word itself should be considered an 
Americanism. One might be justified in questioning the unqualified assertion 
that the word baggage in America ‘has been restricted to personal or hand 
luggage’, and certainly the term meal does not necessarily imply ‘cornmeal’ in 
all dialects of American English. Nor am I convinced that ezteranely is any- 
thing but an unconventional spelling for externally. 

In dealing with the borrowings, even a very elementary application of pho- 
nemic principles would have spared the author his surprise at finding sewellel 
and shugolell as variant borrowings of the same Indian word, and might also 
have prevented him from making such a comment as this: ‘In pronunciation and 
spelling the French language would offer about as much difficulty as the Indian, 
but it would not appear so strange to these men, who seemed not to be daunted 
by it when necessity arose for its use.’ In respect to word borrowing also, one 
is inclined to wonder about the accuracy of the statement (cxxiv) that the 
Indians took fewer words from English than we borrowed from them. This is 
contrary to the general principle governing borrowings in substratum languages, 
and I am told by Amerindian scholars that such a generalization governing all 
the tribes and languages is quite unwarranted. Articles connected with Euro- 
pean civilization, such as coffee, tea, sugar, watches, automobiles, have fre- 
quently necessitated considerable borrowing from English, in certain of the 
languages at least. 

Throughout the work there are certain other implicit assumptions that arouse 
one’s curiosity as to their validity. We are told, for example, that extension 
of meaning is ‘easier’ than borrowing from another language or creating com- 
pound words, and elsewhere the author is surprised at the number of such 
newly-coined terms ‘in view of the difficulty of the method’. Can we be certain 
of the comparative ease or difficulty of these processes? Would the same 
conclusion hold true for all languages, or even for all dialects of the same lan- 
guage? And finally, does not the large number of compounds peculiar to 
American English generally, and in fact in the Lewis and Clark lexicon itself, 
belie the supposed difficulty of the process? 

One is inclined to wonder also at the implied standard which leads the author 
to say that the attempts of Lewis and Clark to name birds ‘were often feeble 
and clumsy, since they made use, as a rule, only of common names already em- 
ployed’. Even more curious is the statement that the term pheasant for dusky 
grouse ‘is still misused’, although it appears to have been so used by Pike, and 
it was the term Lewis and Clark had heard all their lives. At what point does 
the standard of usage begin to operate? 

A final consideration which has puzzled the present reviewer is the author’s 
conception of the audience he was addressing. Presumably a monograph in a 
university series reaches the scholar rather than the layman. If this is so, is it 
necessary for the author to afford the reader with an elementary explanation of 
the types of semantic change, to explain that clipping is a process which affects 
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a great many words, or, in connection with the disappearance or change of 
meaning of certain terms as a result of changes in their referents, to remark 
rather sententiously, ‘This is one of the tricks that history plays with words’? 
Is it not also somewhat superfluous to point out that the naive spellings and 
grammatical infelicities of the journals ‘throw much light on the development 
of the language’? 

At the same time, the author must be commended for his judicious use of other 
source material to supplement and interpret his findings in the Lewis and Clark 
journals. His classified lists of the fauna and flora of the newly discovered 
territory accompanied by the present common names and those given by Lewis 
and Clark are useful not only to students of the language but to historians, 
botanists, and zoologists as well. The present work is in many ways a valuable 
contribution to the study of American English and should point the way to 
similar analyses of the native idiom in other journals, diaries, and similar 
familiar material. Only through studies of this type, where the need for new 
names and for alterations of meaning is forcibly and carefully presented through 
an analysis of the new situations which presented themselves on the American 
scene, can the growth and development of American English be properly under- 
stood and appreciated. 

ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


OLD PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE ACHAEMENIAN EMPERORS. By SUKUMAR 
Sen. Pp. xii + 289, with 2 plates. Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 
1941. 

The volume contains first the text of the Old Persian inscriptions (1-180), 
followed by a Sanskrit translation and an English translation, and copious 
notes on the individual words. Next comes the Glossary (181-232), in which 
every form is separately entered and interpreted, with a Sanskrit (phonetic) 
equivalent, but no other etymological material. The book was sent to the 
printer in 1936 (xi), and the next two sections represent later additions to our 
stock of OP: Addenda to Glossary (233-6) and Further Inscriptions (236-56). 
After two pages of Abbreviations there follows a (descriptive) Outline of Old 
Persian Grammar (259-88). A page of Corrections and two plates illustrating 
the OP syllabary close the volume. 

Sen makes a pretty bad mess of things. It is important, for example, that 
the alphabetical lettering of the OP inscriptions should be adhered to by all 
scholars; but the Susian inscriptions of Darius, for which Brandenstein WZKM 
39.12 established such designations, appear with new titles; I give Sen’s lettering 
for a few, with Brandenstein’s following in parenthesis: a (a), b (variant of b), 
e (f), d (c), e (variant of d), f (d), g (g), h (i), iG), j (b), ete. Worse than this, 
Sen’s rc (Scheil’s 21.16C) is merely Brandenstein’s r; he failed to notice that 
Weissbach, ZDMG 91.643-8, showed that this fragment belonged to Artaxerxes 
II Susa d. Yet Weissbach’s article was used by Sen; for on page 175 he quotes 
from it, as a genuine fragment of an inscription, Weissbach’s own jocular com- 
position in OP, to the effect that ‘therefore, what was done wrong by me, that 
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I will make good’. In saying this Weissbach refers to a long-known fragment 
of OP text, which in this article he correctly identifies with the fragment at the 
basis of Sen’s r c, and apologizes for his previous erroneous views. But Sen, 
still on page 175, gives again the fragment found by Scheil (16C = Sen Susa r c) 
as b, and the previously known corrupt reading of it as c. Thus Sen has four 
false inscriptions, three which are identical but belong to Art. II Susa d (168), 
and the fourth is Weissbach’s pleasantry! 

After this discovery it is hardly to be expected that there is much of value 
in the volume. Most of the commentary is (fortunately) not original with Sen. 
But I list a few typical items of his contributions. Page 3, comment on vazraka 
(I use my customary system of transliteration of the OP, even where this dis- 
agrees with Sen’s, unless some principle is at stake): equation is given both with 
Skt. vdjra- and with djas-; but the z of vazraka shows a palatal stop and the 7 
of Av. aojah- = Skt. djas- proves a velar. Page 4, on avahyarddiy: -rddiy is 
said to be acc. sg. n., but in the vocabulary (191) it is called an adverb; why not 
locative, as all others agree? Page 7: he gives an ‘Indo-Aryan’ *mijra- as basis 
for Mudraya ‘Egypt’: but this word never came into Indo-Aryan, it was only a 
borrowing from Semitic into OP. Page 11, on ydéd: ‘Adv. instr. sg. n. of *ydt 
(cf. Skt. ydvat-). Or = ydt tat, Vedic ydt, tat.’ Neither statement can I inter- 
pret rationally. 

As a further sample I take the formerly disputed passage Bh. 1.23: ima 
dahydva tyanad mand data apariydya ‘these provinces behaved according to the 
of-me law = respected my law’. That tyand is a correct form modifying data 
is clear when we compare Xerx. Pers. h 49 avand data paridiy ‘behave according 
to that law’ (so Sen 152, correctly; idiom repeated in h 51-2). But Sen adopts 
Weissbach’s emendation upariydya and taking tyand as ablative pronoun, mand 
as genitive in dative function, daté as instrumental without any modifiers, 
translates ‘these countries from him, by law, came over to me’; which, in the 
context, fails even to make sense, quite apart from the fact that the ‘him’ has 
no conceivable antecedent. 

I now take his comments on certain words in Naks-i Rustam b. Page 246: 
manahd, line 14 of the inscription, he takes as genitive, equivalent to Skt. 
manasas (so also in Glossary, 235); but this would be OP *manahd. To manaha 
as genitive, he attaches the unquestionable genitive wedipasiyahyd, which imme- 
diately follows it, and gives it the meaning ‘wayward’, though in Bh. 1.47 he 
translates (17) wdipasiyam as ‘self-rule, self-possession’. Page 248: He takes 
the -gh- in uShamaranakara to be not a contamination of Iran. husa- (h is not 
written in OP before u) from Ar. *su- + sa-, with the separate Iran. ha- from Ar. 
*sq-, but to be evidence of a prefix hu- becoming hus- by the influence of its 
antonym dus-. Herein he show himself weak in Iranian, since this -Sh- occurs 
also in other sandhi combinations in the Avesta (cf. Reichelt, Awest. Elementar- 
buch §103; Bartholomae, Gdr. d. iran. Phil. 1.167 §287), where du8- could not 
be responsible. Page 249: he takes yaumainiS (line 40) to mean ‘agile’ (rather 
than the more appropriate ‘trained’ or ‘skillful’) and to be from *yd@uman- + 
adj. suffix -aina- + adj. suffix -i-: but this would give *yaumanainz-, and he fails 
to suggest haplology, which would remedy one difficulty. But also he fails to 
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recognize that the suffix -aina- is really -ina- added to an -a- stem, and so would 
hardly be added to the -n- stem *yduman-. He calls absurd my suggestion 
(Lana. 15.173) that the -7- in -main- is epenthetic (a view that Herzfeld, Altper- 
sische Inschriften 365-6, almost but not quite reached); but epenthesis is ex- 
tremely common in Avestan, and cannot be summarily ruled out for OP, even 
though we have but one occurrence. Page 251: Sen states that I (Lana. 15.174) 
emended bavatiy (line 59) to the subj. bavdtiy; in fact, I merely accepted Herz- 
feld’s transcript and normalization (ApI 6, 9) against his chart of the inscription 
(ApI, attached to page 4), since the preceding md ‘not’ shows that syntactically 
the subjunctive is required. 

I could continue this critique indefinitely, but I believe that enough has been 
said to reveal the quality of Sen’s work. His volume presents the inscriptions 
in an untrustworthy form, replete with errors and misprints. I cannot commend 
it to the student. 

Rouanp G. KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE WAQFIYAH OF ’AHMED PASA. By MuHAMMED AHMED Srmsar. Pp. 
x + 203, with two plates. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1940. 

This work consists of text, transliteration, and translation of a trust deed 

composed in December 1511 by order of ’Ahmed PaSa (repeatedly Grand 


Vezier, died ca. 1517), together with an outline of the history of Islamic waqf 
and a brief sketch of "Ahmed Pasga’s life. To Orientalists a certain number of 
these waqfiyyas or trust deeds are already known. 

’Ahmed PaSa’s waqfiyya does not offer any particular contribution to the 
political or social history of an Islamic empire nor to the history of the Turkish 
language; it is remarkable merely for the fact that it was not written in Arabic, 
as was usual for such trust deeds, but in Turkish. 

The author is interested mainly in the Turkish text, in its translation and 
its linguistic peculiarities. The reproduction of the original text is irreproach- 
able and might be called an édition de luxe when compared with extant editions 
of many much older Oriental texts. The translation is excellent and is proof 
of the author’s technical knowledge and fine reading experience in this special 
type of early Osman literature. But the linguistic analysis which he adds to 
his valuable translation is completely unsuccessful. 

One of the main difficulties in the transliteration of historical texts written in 
a Semitic alphabet is the representation of the unwritten short vowels. In 
Turkic texts, where the vocalism is so imperfectly expressed through the medium 
of Semitic alphabets, the procedure is to restore this vocalism in accordance 
with the phonological rules of the most closely related Turkic languages. In a 
linguistic group so conservative in its entire process of grammatical development 
as the Turkic, the possibility of error as a result of this procedure is greatly 
reduced. But although our knowledge of the phonological conditions of raodern 
Turkic languages is progressing slowly, we have no exact knowledge of the vocal- 
ism of the Turkic languages in their earlier states, handed down only in Semitic 
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script. We transcribe, for example, the Uyghur vocalism by comparison with 
the vocalism of the modern Turkic languages of Central Asia and of the South- 
western group (Osman, AzirbajdZan, Tiirkmen), assuming for Uyghur a vowel 
harmony in accordance with that of these languages. Uyghur texts written 
in Brahmi script indicate a special labial attraction inexpressable by the Uyghur 
(Soghdian) script of these texts. It is possible, however, that these texts 
written in Brahmi script belong to a special Uyghur dialect. 

Simsar transliterates the plene written Arabic vowel signs ’alif, waw, yd as 
d, 1, 6, 6, a, %. The author does not use the macron to express length, but to 
indicate the plene writing. The vowels not expressed by the script are given 
without the length mark. Iranists, when transliterating Soghdian texts, never 
use vowel signs but only ’, w, and y. Simsar fails to distinguish between y 
(the back 7-sound usually transcribed as y or i by Turcologists) and 7, though 
modern Osman, in contradiction to the majority of Turkic languages, clearly 
distinguishes the two phonemes. 

Transcribing Arabic ha as h when it has the function of a mere mater lectionis 
(ha-j72 muhtafa) is superfluous. In the explanation of phonology, the author 
is too strongly influenced by the imagination of the Arabic script. An Arabic 
double consonant is usually transcribed by Simsar as such, even when it is not 
indicated by the TaSdid; but he departs from this practice in certain cases of 
assimilation of | of the proclitic Arabic article to the following consonant, e.g. 
in kitabi ’l-dini (1.1), wa ’l-tasbil (1.2), ‘llahi ’l-samad (1.6), rasilu ’l-tagalayn 
(8.3), bz *l-jumleh (38.2), instead of kitabi ’d-dint, wa ’t-tasbil, ’Hahi ’s-samad, etc. 
The transcription of dzim by j, instead of j, Z, dz, needs further explanation. 
The d’ for ddd gives the impression of a d combined with a slight glide sound z. 
Its transcription by d is sufficient, as Arabic d in Osman is replaced by z (oc- 
casionally by d, as in gddi, gady, Arab. q’dj ‘judge’, and darb et- ‘to mint coins’, 
Arab. drb ‘to beat’). The Arabic letters sin, sin, sdd, and ddd, (16) are wrong 
as they contain an undotted nin at the end. 

Arabic kaf, as is well known, serves to represent several entirely different 
Turkic sounds. It represents both k and g, as well as 7 originating in modern 
Osman from g in intervocalic or post-vocalic position, rendered in Simsar’s 
transliteration by k*. As is evident from a comparison with other Turkic 
languages, this modern Osman j was developed through g from original k, 
and when Turkic was first written in Arabic letters, this sound undoubtedly 
had the value of g, certainly not yet that of 7. In such cases, it should be 
transcribed by g (or g’, with palatalization mark): not didiikt (6.2) but dediig’i, 
not ’eylediikt (62.1,2) but ’ejlediig’i, not dek*ildir (9.2) but deg’il-dir, not 
"tdejekin (12.2) but ’edddzdg’in (acc. poss. 3d pers. nomen futuri), etc. Three 
words require g in initial position instead of k: not k*neh (6.3), but gind 
(modern Osman has gdnd together with another form jend, jiné which was 
always written jnh), not kibi (9.5, 6) ‘like’ but gibi; not kirii (37.1), but gir 
gerti ‘back’, modern geri. Kaf, furthermore, represents the sound 9, in Cayataj 
still written by means of nin plus kaf (as in the Uyghur script). Simsar 
transliterates it as k"; but it should be transliterated merely as y because 
there is no special sign for this sound. In the modern Osman dialects of both 
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Constantinople and the Balkans this sound coincided with n, but it is still 
distinct in almost all Anatolian dialects. Another useless transcription is 
k, applied only in the case of the verb dék’-. The modern form dév- developed 
from an older dég- by labialization of the g as final of the stem. The historical 
orthography preserved the old form as dug-. 

A phonological rule of modern Osman is that the vocalism of Arabic words 
is guttural only in the immediate neighborhood of guttural consonants; else- 
where the vocalism is always palatal. Thus, cases of the type ’ilayk (4.3), 
sami‘ (5.7), ’arbab (9.1), mdlindan, ’eksdbindan (18.6), tamalluk (23.7;, 25.6) 
should be transliterated as ’ildjk, simi‘, ’érbab, malinddn, dksdbinddn, témallik; 
and vice versa: mesnii‘dt (5.2), selevdt (6.6; 35.3), seydst (7.5), qal‘eh-’i (7.5), 
sevbineh (15.5), tegeyyur (18.2), ’etyeb-2 (18.6) sevt (35.3), ’esleht (52.16, 7), as 
masni‘at, salawat, sajasy, qal‘a-i (later > gald-j7), sawbind, tayajjiir or tdyajjiir, 
’atjab-i, sawt, ’aslahy. 

Arabic w should be rendered as w consistently. The Arabic proclitic syn- 
detic particle fa should be written separately with hyphen: fa-jakin (2.2), 
fa-’afnajta (13.6, 7), ete. 

A good many words are wrongly transliterated (16.5; 19.6; 25.1, 4; 26.2; 
36.1; 38.2; 39.7; 44.4; 47.1 ff.; 49.1). The small vertical marks above or below 
the letters are rendered in the transliteration as accents; Simsar is inclined 
to accept them in this value (4), an interpretation that seems to me more than 
doubtful: ef. ’alihi ’l-kirdm (8.7), ldzim (15.1), “éstigametleh (39.2). In many 
cases these signs are merely used instead of the kasra.! 

The eleven pages of transliteration in Chapter III contain, then, a number 
of inaccurate explanations; but the ten pages of Chapter II, describing the 
language of the manuscript, are marked by a series of even graver errors. 

One cannot speak of ‘the so-called Western branch of the Turkish tongue’ 
(5); there are only a (so-called) Northwestern and a Southwestern group of 
the Turkic languages. Osman belongs, together with AzarbajdZani and Tiirk- 
men, to the Southwest group. 

The interpretation on page 11 fails to distinguish between nominal and 
pronominal declension and does not recognize the part played by the latter 
in the inflection of nouns with possessive suffixes. The n in the possessive 
suffix of the 3d person belongs to the possessive element or, etymologically, 
to the root of the pre-Altaic 3d-personal pronoun *#-n-: el-in-d (dat. sg. poss. 
3d pers.) ‘to his (her, its) hand’. In older Osman texts the acc. sg. poss. 3d 
pers. often has -yn (-syn) instead of -yn-y (-syn-y); this form occurs not only 
in the languages of the Southwestern group but also in most of those of the 
Northwestern (Qazan, Qazaq) and in Siberia. It is the rule also in the waq- 
fiyya of ’Ahmed Paia. 


1(The following comment is supplied by Professor R. G. Kent, under whose direction 
the work under review was written:—On page 15 Simsar says: ‘The transliteration offered 
here does not always indicate the exact pronunciation, but it gives a complete and 
accurate transcription of all the signs written in our manuscript.’ Details of his system 
follow (15-25), carefully worked out so that, apart from vowel characters lacking diacritics 
and raised letters added for phonetic purposes, every letter of the transciption represents 
one character of the original. Compliance with the reviewer’s critique would upset this 
system and make the typography unnecessarily difficult.] 
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Terms such as ‘the past definite conditional of the indicative mood of a verb’ 
and ‘the conditional aorist of the indicative mood’ (12, no. 12) are untenable 
both in Altaic and in general comparative grammar. In the second example of 
no. 12, ’dldiseh, the conditional is used in a subordinate temporal sentence ac- 
cording to a rule well known from modern Turkic languages, especially those of 
Central Asia and Siberia. The first example, bildilerseh, may represent a 
hybrid formation, but it may also be conceived of as a temporal expression. It 
is remarkable that in so early an Osman period, there is so clear a concept of the 
idea of subordination; this is evident in the frequent occurrence of subordinate 
sentences introduced by the Persian conjunction ki, using the verbal form in -a 
as subjunctive mood. In no. 11 on page 12 the author has not remarked the 
fundamental difference between coordinating Altaic and subordinating Indo- 
European syntactic structure. It appears that in individual cases (13, no. 13) 
the form in -a may replace that of the conditional. 

The occurrence of the syndetical particle dahy does not offer proof as to the 
age of a given text, for this word, in Uyghur taqy, is in modern Osman daha, da, 
but until recently was written in the form dhj. 

The gerund in -u/-% in diya (= dijii, dejti, 6.4), must be considered an ar- 
chaism. It is not an ‘old form of the gerund diyeh’ (36, note 4); it is frequent in 
Uyghur, which uses (7jti as gerund, but very rarely t7j74 (= Osm. deja). Archa- 
isms not mentioned by Simsar are the word bark ‘firm’ (7.6), which developed 
into the modern Osman adverb pak (in literary language merely meaning ‘very’); 
and the root dut- ‘to hold, to keep’, in ditulub (57.3), with initial d- as in Tiirk- 
men, in contrast to modern Osman tut-, produced by a far-reaching assimilation 
(only Osman dialects still possess dut-). As archaisms also must be considered 
all Cayataj influences, such as the occasional occurrence of the letter dZim for 
the sound of ¢ (jandq 48.6 instead of canaq; jelebi 65.1 instead of éalabi; Jélmek- 
jiler 28.7 instead od Célmdkéildr, etc.), the plene-writing of the sound e/i by 
means of the letter ja, and the occurrence of the Cayataj (and Uyghur) ablative 
suffix -dyn/-din (instead of Osman -dan/-ddn) in ’eylemedin (11.3, 5). Further- 
more, incontestable archaisms are all those forms which show a labial suffix 
vowel after non-labial syllables, including the word deg’il ‘not (being)’ (passim). 

Neither the occurrence of the double conjunction ve yd ‘or’ (not ‘and or’), 
used up to the present much more than the obsolescent jazxod, jaxud, jahot, 
jahut ‘or’, nor the attachment of the Turkish plural suffix -lar/-ldr to Arabic 
plurals furnishes proof of the age of the text, as both are still usual in the modern 
language (12, nos. 9, 10). 

The Turkish expression of the two examples hatalari tashthineh, and dahli ve 
harji kitabetineh (14, no. 17) is correct, but Simsar’s statement is faulty in sug- 
gesting hatdlarini tashihah and dahlini ve harjini kitabeteh. His manner of argu- 
mentation shows great lack of understanding in matters of Turkic grammatical 
structure. Simsar considers the possessive element -2n in tashthind, kitabdt-in-d 
to be ‘the accusative ending’ and believes that it should have been suffixed to 
the preceding rectum, being itself the regens of the preceding genitive hafazanyy 
and correctly having the form of the indefinite case of the possessive 3d pers. 
Possibly Simsar mistook the suffix -7 for the accusative suffix. Tashihind has 
the possessive suffix of the 3d person, in its quality as regens, and its case suffix 
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is that of the objective dative depending on the following qddyr otan ‘capable 
of’. The conditions in the second example are similar. Misunderstanding 
these simple facts, Simsar postulates here a construction of the type urbem 
captio, which is an extremely rare form in Turkic and one which never occurs in 
connection with pure Arabic verbal nouns, even though formed from transitive 
verbs. The only examples of the urbem captio construction which are known to 
me occur in Buddhist Uyghur texts, but it has not yet been established whether 
this construction might not have been borrowed from an Indo-European lan- 
guage of Eastern Turkestan. 


Karu H. MENGES 
Co.LuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


JUKAGIRISCH UND UrRautiscH. By BJORN CoLuinpER. (Uppsala Universi- 
tets Arsskrift 1940.8.) Pp. 143. Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequist; Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1940. 


This recent contribution to the Uralic field is the result of careful investiga- 
tion. It has laid an excellent foundation for a comparative grammar of Yuka- 
gir, and has likewise established the first scientific proof of the relationship of 
Yukagir with the Uralic languages. 

Before the appearance of Collinder’s work, Yukagir had been assigned to the 
Paleo-Asiatic group of languages, under which, grosso modo, are classified all 
non-Ural-Altaic languages of northern and eastern Siberia whose connections 
have not yet been demonstrated: Eskimo-Aleut, Cukéi, Koryak, Kaméadal, 
Itaélmain, Gilyak, Ainu, and Yenisei-Ostyak. 

The Yukagirs, numbering fewer than five hundred at the present time, are a 
people of primitive social structure who subsist by hunting and fishing. They 
inhabit the vast tundras of northeastern Siberia, occupying two widely sepa- 
rated sections: the Southern Yukagirs on the upper banks of the Kolyma River, 
the Northern Yukagirs northwest of the mouth of the Kolyma on the Alazeya 
River.!. Their neighbors are the Cukéi in the northeast and east, the Koryaks 
and the Kaméadals in the southeast, the Tungus Lamuts or Eveny in the south, 
and the Turkic Yakuts in the west; Russians are found throughout the entire 
area, particularly along the larger rivers. 

The principle study of Yukagir was made by Vladimir Jochelson, who lived 
among the people during 1895-6 and again in the winter of 1901-2, gathering 
extensive material both on folklore and on language. The results of his study 
were published in Russia; two of his works have also appeared in English: 
Essay on the Grammar of the Yukagir Language (New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, Annals 16, 1905) and The Yukagir and Yukagirized Tungus (Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, ed. by Franz Boas, vol. 9). The only earlier records of 
Yukagir of any extent were published by Anton Schiefner (St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences). 

The Hungarian Finno-Ugrist Josef Budenz had already been impressed by the 
correspondence between Finno-Ugric and Yukagir pronouns. Later, Heikki 
Paasonen established correspondences between the noun inflections and lexical 

1 Their geographic distribution is clearly indicated on the Russian Etnograficeskaja 


Karta Sibiri, and also on the map included in volume 3 of Jazyki i piSmennost’ Narodov 
Severa, ed. by Krejnovié and Al’kor (Leningrad, 1934). 
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material of the two groups; but his conclusions showed little originality or scien- 
tific acumen, and were entirely negative. Heinrich Koppelmann (Die Eura- 
sische Sprachfamilie; das Indogermanische und das Koreanische 49) and the 
author of the book under discussion take the opposite standpoint. Strangely 
enough, Heinrich Winkler refused to see a relation between Yukagir and Ural- 
Altaic. He believed that the relationship of languages depends upon structural 
agreement; and, finding the structure of Yukagir entirely different from that of 
the Ural-Altaic languages, he declined to attach any significance to other points 
of similarity. Winkler overestimated the uniformity of structure, not only 
within Ural-Altaic as a whole but also within its subdivisions. A comparison of 
the three Altaic groups, for instance, shows that Tungus (for which more mate- 
rial is now on hand than in Winkler’s time) exhibits essential deviations in syn- 
tax from Turkic and Mongol: it does not, or not yet, show the rigid Altaic 
pattern. Jochelson also denied the possibility of a relationship between Yukagir 
and Ural-Altaic. In sharp contrast with the opinion of these scholars is the 
theory of Holger Pedersen, who is inclined to regard the linguistic relationship 
of Indo-European and Uralic as already established and to include within this 
huge family as further related members Altaic, Yukagir, and Eskimo. E. Lewy 
has also expressed a positive opinion as to the relation of the Finno-Ugric and 
the Yukagir vocabularies; and shortly after the appearance of Collinder’s work, 
a dissertation by Karl Bouda was published, listing about one hundred Yukagir- 
Uralic word equations. 

Collinder’s references are concerned chiefly with the morphological correspond- 
ences shown in the ordinary inflectional suffixes. Of the ten Yukagir case suffixes 
the only ones without parallel in Uralic are -te (found both in the accusative and 
in the instrumental) and -¢ (apparently used for the nominative or indefinite 
case; not discussed by Collinder). The correspondence between the Yukagir 
and the Samoyed case systems is quite apparent. In the verbal inflection, the 
suffixes of the imperative mood and the negative conjugation show similar cor- 
respondences. Furthermore, Yukagir shares the distinction between a transi- 
tive and an intransitive conjugation not only with nearly all American languages 
(as Jochelson points out) but also with Samoyed (Castrén, Samojedische Gram- 
matik §479). 

Pronouns evince close affinity with those of the Uralic languages and show 
relationship both with the Altaic and with the Indo-European pronoun. A 
peculiarity which Yukagir has in common with the Tungus branch of Altaic is 
vowel alternation as a means of differentiating singular and plural personal pro- 
nouns: Yuk. met ‘I, my’ : mit ‘we, our’, tet ‘thou, thy’ : tt ‘you, your’; ef. 
Tungus Evenki b7 ‘I’ : bu ‘we’, & ‘thou’ : Si ‘you’ (Castrén, Versuch einer 
tungusischen Sprachlehre §59). 

Numerals cannot serve here for purposes of comparison. Not only is the 
Yukagir numeral system in a very primitive stage, but any comparison among 
Ural-Altaic numeral systems is necessarily limited. Thus, in Finno-Ugric, only 
the numerals from 1 to 6 can be traced to common roots; in Altaic, in spite of 
the sagacious attempt of Wladyslaw Kotwicz, no relationship can be established 
between the Turkic, the Mongol, and the MandZu-Tungus. The reason is 
probably that the primitive peoples speaking Ural-Altaic languages developed 
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their respective numeral systems only after their separation into the various 
subdivisions. 

A similar reason may account for the very limited correspondences in respect 
to vocabulary, not only as between Uralic and Altaic, but even within a single 
subdivision (e.g. between Turkic and Mongol). Ural-Altaic unity must have 
been broken while the people were still in an extremely primitive state, and the 
greater part of their vocabularies must have developed subsequently; on the 
other hand, part of the original vocabulary may have been lost. Lack of unity 
in this respect becomes understandable if we assume for the speakers of proto- 
Ural-Altaic a smaller population than that of the present day and at the same 
time consider the vast expanse of territory—prairie, forest, and tundra in eastern 
Europe, central and northern Asia—over which these people have scattered. 

Collinder is therefore right in considering the correspondences of vocabulary 
of only secondary importance. Moreover, since in many cases it is not yet pos- 
sible with our present knowledge to distinguish native words from loan-words 
in Yukagir, it is necessary to identify all loans from neighboring languages be- 
fore seeking to establish etymologies. 

Yukagir morphology shows certain phenomena which are not found elsewhere 
in Ural-Altaic. Concerning these, Collinder (106) states correctly: ‘Diese Ziige 
sind aber m.E. weder so zahlreich noch so eigenartig, dass sie die Annahme der 
Urverwandtschaft unwahrscheinlich machen kénnten’; for, as the author re- 
marks on the same page, we are dealing ‘mit ganzen Systemen von Ubereinstim- 
mungen, die—wenn man an den bewahrten Methoden der vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung festhalten will—weder durch Entlehnung erklart noch durch 
einen allgemeinen Hinweis auf die Launen des Zufalls erledigt werden kénnen.’ 

The entire stem-formation and the coexistence of several stem-forms within 
the same paradigm are Uralic features of Yukagir not found in Altaic. On the 
other hand, the nominal nature of the verbal structure is an essential morpho- 
logical feature which Yukagir shares with the entire Ural-Altaic group. This 
fact has not been stressed by Collinder. 

From Collinder’s controversy with Winkler (4 f.) and from the accompanying 
Yukagir text (109 ff.) it is evident that there is no essential difference between 
Yukagir and Uralic syntax. In my opinion there is even less difference than 
between the syntax of Altaic and Japanese, which Winkler, mainly on the basis 
of the syntactic structure, classified together. 

To be sure, Yukagir syntax offers problems which still have to be solved. The 
following questions become important for comparative grammar: What is the 
function of the nominative or indefinite suffix -? Why have accusative and 
instrumental the same suffix -fe? What is the syntax of the three genera verbi 
of the transitive verb—the active, the passive, and the reflexive? 

The comitative suffix -7e appears as an independent noun meaning ‘one 
another, reciprocal’ in 7te-jold ‘one after another, successively’ (jold ‘after’)—not 
‘gewissermassen als Praefix’ as Collinder thinks. It appears to be a formation 
somewhat similar to that of the type seen in Hungarian ndk-em ‘to me, mihi’, 
nal-dm ‘with me, mecum, apud me’; i.e. one of the case suffixes is preserved, in 
certain instances, as an independent noun. 

It is impossible to consider Sat ‘tree’ a nominative in Sal kittege ujddée numox 
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‘up to the tops of the tree erected house (kittege< kié-de-ge, loc. poss. 3d_ pers.; 
40, §60). Although sa? has the form of a nominative, the relation of sat to 
kittege ‘top ...’ is that of rectum to regens; and since the rectum must be geni- 
tive, not nominative, we have here and in similar instances a suffixless genitive 
or casus indefinitus, which has the same form as the nominative in all the Ural- 
Altaic languages. This is true also of the suffixless objective genitive at 40, 
§61. Further it is not the nominative but the casus indefinitus which occurs 
before postpositions (40, §64), for, according to its origin, the combination of 
noun (or pronoun) plus postposition is also, in Ural-Altaic, a combination of 
rectum plus regens. 

Thus, in the discussion of the so-called euphonic, hiatus-filling -n/-d (40-2, 
§66), whose original grammatical function as a genitive suffix was discovered by 
Collinder, it is not necessary to assume prosodic causes for the abandonment of 
this element. Here, as in the case of the rectum, the genitive may have been 
used without suffix, or may, in other words, have been replaced by the indefinite 
case. 

The suffix -te/-to- of the transitive and causative verbs (§73) is identical with 
the Turkic suffix -t- of the causative verbs. 

It ought to be considered whether the insertion of the suffix -te in the 2d 
person of the negative imperative (e.g. el xon-te-k ‘ne eas’, el xon-yi-le-k ‘ne 
eatis’) does not imply an instrumental or objective element identical with the 
ending -de of the accusative and instrumental cases (61, §115). 

The interrogative numun ‘which’ (93, §146) should be regarded as related not 
only to Kamassinic nar ‘what’ but also to Turkic nd, naémd, nemd ‘what’; the 
Kamassinic form, having no parallel in Samoyed, appears to be a loan-word from 
Turkic. Likewise, Yuk. leme and its derivatives lemdik, temlik ‘what’ may have 
some connection with Turkic nd, nemd, unless these Yukagir words should ulti- 
mately prove to be of ‘Paleo-Asiatic’ origin. 

Collinder’s discussion of Yukagir phonology is very brief. The following 
observations may be added to the particular instances of sound alternation listed 
by Collinder. 

Yukagir shares with Tungus Evenki the alternation e/o (89, 90, 94, 95), which 
is found even within one and the same dialect, and with Turkic languages the 
alternation 7/e (89). The alternation -m-/-b- (92, 94) and -g-, -y-/-u- (-y-, -n-) 
is to be equated with the Altaic alternation -g-, -y-/-v-, which appears in both 
Turkic and Tungus. If in the alternations d/r, t/r, d/r (91, 92) the dental stop 
or sibilant is the original sound, we have to do with a rhotacistic alternation 
such as is typical in Yenisei-Samoyed. 

More important than the evidences of vowel harmony as an argument for the 
affinity of Yukagir to Ural-Altaic and especially to the Uralic group is that Col- 
linder finds traces, in Yukagir, of a quantitative-qualitative consonant gradation 
(Stufenwechsel, 97-102). I suggest this as a mark of similarity to Ural-Altaic 
because I believe that several Turkic languages also show traces of this gradation 
in certain alternations of mediae, tenues, and tenues geminatae. 

Collinder’s work is an essential contribution to Ural-Altaic linguistics, whose 
domain is thus extended by the addition of a new language. He has demon- 
strated beyond all doubt the affinity of Yukagir to Uralic, and hence to Ural- 
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Altaic. It will now be possible to isolate the non-Uralic elements in Yukagir, 
especially those due to the influence of the Paleo-Asiatic languages to which 
Yukagir has been exposed during the long period of its separation from the 
Uralic stock in northern Siberia. 
Karu H. MENGES 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. By NorMAN FOERSTER, 
JoHN C. McGauuiarp, REN& WELLEK, AusTIN WARREN, WILBUR L. 
ScHramMM. Pp. [xii] + 269. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. 


The purpose of this book, conceived by Norman Foerster, is an excellent one- 
He has long been known in academic circles as an advocate of true humanistic 
appreciation, which is to be understood and given a place of honor beside the 
fact-finding sciences. Many teachers and scholars in the humanities, failing to 
comprehend the nature of their subject, have sought to justify their occupation 
by making it conform to the climate of the present age, which rejoices in sta- 
tistics and often not much in anything else. In this book Foerster and four 
associates seek to weigh appreciatively the higher values of the four divisions of 
instruction within a modern language department: criticism, historical language 
instruction, history of letters, and creative writing. 

In this review our attention must be concentrated upon the second chapter, 
Language (33-88), by John C. McGalliard. It is interestingly written, and 
linguists should be grateful to him for this presentation of their case to the gen- 
eral literary public. Some points, however, should be clarified. There are two 
sides to historical language study. Pure linguistics is concerned, first of all, 
with spoken folk speech; in this there is no preoccupation at all with conscious 
artistic writing. Thus, in phonemics (which McGalliard calls phonology, after 
the manner of the School of Prague), the approach to art literature is rather 
distant. Various branches of linguistics are closer to sociology and to physics 
than they are to belles lettres. Of course, in dealing with languages that have 
ceased to be spoken, the linguist is dependent upon literary or semi-literary 
texts; but, if given a choice, he would choose a long series of records taken down 
phonetically from the homely speech of a Vedic Sanskrit speaker or from a 
Greek of Homer’s time, in preference to the Vedas or to the Iliad. Linguistics, 
with its phonemic analysis, its reconstruction of Indo-Hittite forms, its study of 
the evolution of grammatical forms, is a science, a fact-finding discipline. Its 
relation to literary scholarship may be compared with the relation of a knowl- 
edge of atomic structure to the skill of airplane design. There is of course rela- 
tion, but it is not immediate. On the other hand there is a level of language 
study, referred to technically as philology, which does concern the appreciation 
of literature... Mr. McGalliard is aware of this, but he has confused the issue 


1 This matter of definition of terms is important. To Professor Foerster philology has 
its old sense of ‘language and literary study’. He even speaks of linguistic philology (3). 
Others use the term as a complete synonym of linguistics; cf. such an expression as dynamic 
philology. For most of the scientific linguists in this country, however, the term is used, 
beside linguistics and beside literary study, to denote that middle ground which overlaps 
between interpretation of literary texts and certain more general branches of linguistics. 
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somewhat for his readers. In this category are etymology, lexicography, 
synchronic syntax, dialectology, semantics, stylistics. Philology concentrates 
upon textual criticism, from the viewpoint of language, rather than upon analysis 
of speech. The present reviewer’s only competence in these matters lies in the 
field of Romance scholarship. In a chapter devoted to the contribution of 
language study to literary scholarship it is hard to understand why the author 
omits entirely the work of Dauzat, Oscar Bloch, Von Wartburg, and of just 
about all the American scholars who have been working along these lines. 
Spitzer is mentioned, but only as a direct disciple of Vossler, a statement which 
is hardly accurate. Spitzer has developed a methodology of his own which is 
more akin to the Geneva school. The chapter would have been improved in 
these respects if the author had used the book edited by Dauzat, Ou en sont 
les études de frangais (Paris, 1935). Under dialectology there should certainly 
have been mention of the Atlas linguistique de la France, and of the Sprach- 
und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz by Jaberg and Jud. The author 
does not state the fundamental problems of lexicography, although he goes into 
more detail over semantics. Here he gives considerable space to the positivists 
(called mechanicians), the Vosslerians, and the followers of the school of Geneva; 
but their methodologies are not evaluated critically.? 

The second general criticism which we have to offer is that McGalliard has 
chosen some of his standard references rather strangely. No one will ever 
quarrel with his selection of Bloomfield’s book, but the articles by Sapir and 
Swadesh in LANGUAGE, which have done so much to further the definition and 
understanding of the phoneme, are not mentioned. Excellent as Zellig Harris’s 
review of Gray’s book may be (Lana. 16.216-31), it can hardly be cited as the 
standard authority on synchronic language description. Meéillet’s Apercu 
d’une histoire de la langue grecque® (1938) is more basic than his Esquisse d’une 
histoire de la langue latine* (1933). This is only a sample of what might be 
said about the bibliography. 

In his description of linguistics McGalliard has done a good job, regardless of 
how remote this may be at times from literature. A few points are question- 
able: it is not the particular sounds employed in a language at a definite period 
that are the phonemes (45); many linguists will not admit that sound changes 
were due to polarization from sporadic errors; they believe too in sound law: 
that, given similar conditions, changes spread without exception (53, 52); the 
inflection of the verb was Nor less elaborate in PIE than in Greek (57); the base 
in PIE of our word be did not mean ‘exists’, but ‘grow’ (64). 

We are heartily in sympathy with the purpose of this book and with Professor 
McGalliard’s task. His discussion might have been better laid out, however, 
had he consulted extensively with a wide circle of scholars whose daily problem 
is the relationship of philologic research and literary texts. 

URBAN T. HoLMEs JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 





I believe that it is this middle ground which McGalliard intended at first to interpret in 
this book. 

2 I tried to give a suggestion of such a critical evaluation in a review of last year, LANG. 
16.237-41. Although the author is rather partial to reviews in LanauaGgE, he did not 
use this one. 





NOTES 


THE Group For Hamitic AND Semitic Lineuistics (see Lane. 17.278) on 
January 30, 1942, issued a circular announcing the election of Professor Arthur 
Jeffery as its Chairman for the current year, and the projected publication of a 
Bulletin of Hamitic and Semitic Linguistics to be edited by W. F. Albright, 
Arthur Jeffery, and Ralph Marcus. It is estimated that an annual Bulletin of 
50 pages will cost about $75 to print by the offset process and to distribute; 
the Secretary-Treasurer (Professor Marcus) hopes that the collection of dues 
for 1942 ($1) and the payment of back dues for 1941 will provide a sum large 
enough to make possible the appearance of the Bulletin this year. The editors 
expect to publish the Bulletin in two semiannual installments, but this year it 
may be necessary to postpone the first issue until December. All interested 
scholars are invited to communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Group. 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FunpD was created in the spring of 1941 by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences as a means of helping to meet the increasingly urgent 
need for additional funds to support basic scientific research. A three-year 
study by a committee of Academy members (headed by Dr. A. F. Blakeslee, 
retiring President of the American Association for the Advancement of Science) 
showed clearly that financial support of research has been decreasing since the 


early 30’s, and that an authoritative advisory body is needed to assist public- 
spirited people who wish to make effective gifts to science. 

Members of the Linguistic Society may secure a copy of the leaflet, Philan- 
thropy in Science, by writing to William J. Robbins, Chairman of the Fund 
(515 Madison Ave., New York City). 


THE COMMITTEE ON AID TO LIBRARIES IN WaR AREAS, created last year by 
the American Library Association and headed by J. R. Russell, Librarian of the 
University of Rochester, seeks to enlist the help of American scholars and scien- 
tists in its task of accumulating a reserve stock of learned, scientific, and techni- 
cal journals to replace the copies destroyed in war areas and to complete the 
sets broken through inability of the foreign institutions to renew their subscrip- 
tions. The Committee has already purchased a large reserve stock for this 
purpose, but many more copies will eventually be needed. 

With a paper shortage imminent, attempts are being made to collect old 
periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already limited 
supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the Committee asks the readers of 
LANGUAGE to cooperate in preventing the sacrifice of such material to the demand 
for pulp. Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular 
periodicals to the project should be addressed to Wayne M. Hartwell, Executive 
Assistant to the Committee (Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester). 


The following have been elected to membership in the Linguistic Society: 
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Atwoop, Eimer Baasy, Ph.D., Instructor in English (Main Building 1806), 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; English, medieval languages. 

BENEDICT, Pau Kine, Ph.D., Research Fellow in Oriental Studies, Yale Uni- 
versity; 70 Howe St., New Haven, Conn.; oriental languages. 

HotcuHneEr, Cecit1a AupREY, Ph.D., Instructor in English, Hunter College; 903 
Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Old and Middle English, history of the 
English language. 

McLain, Manes, M.A., Instructor in Latin, Hunter College; 601 West 113th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Latin, Greek. 

PETERSEN, KatHe Matuiupe, M.A., Graduate Assistant in German, University 
of Wisconsin; 508 N. Frances St., Madison, Wis.; Germanic and Romance 
languages. 

Wiis, Witu1AM Hattey, Ph.D., Instructor in Classical Languages, Yale Uni- 
versity; 1967 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn.; Sanskrit, Chinese. 








MORPHEME ALTERNANTS IN LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS 


ZELLIG 8. HaRRIs 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[See the first paragraph and the last two.] 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest a technique for determining the 
morphemes of a language, as rigorous as the method used now for finding its 
phonemes. The proposed technique differs only in details of arrangement 
from the methods used by linguists today. However, these small differences 
suffice to simplify the arrangement of grammars. 


THE PRESENT TREATMENT OF MORPHEMES 


1.0. in essence, the present treatment uses the following criterion: Every 
sequence of phonemes which has meaning, and which is not composed of smaller 
sequences having meaning, is a morpheme.' Different sequences of phonemes 
constitute different morphemes; occurrences of the same sequence with suffi- 
ciently different meanings constitute homonyms. 

In some cases, this criterion dissociates certain morphemes which we wish, 
because of the grammatical structure, to unite. Various methods are used at 
present to get around this contradiction. In cases 1-3 below, different sequences 
of phonemes are considered as different forms of the same morpheme. In 
cases 4-5, sequences of phonemes are called not morphemes but processes and 
the like. In case 6, a special relation is seen between different morphemes. 

1.1. Tiibatulabal? puw ‘to irrigate’, u:buw ‘he irrigated’ would have to be 
analyzed as containing different morphemes, since the phoneme sequence 
/puw/ does not occur in the second word. Similarly, pala:la ‘to arrive’, a:bala'la 
‘he arrived’; for every morpheme which begins with a voiced stop after a prefix 
there is a similar morpheme beginning with the homorganic voiceless stop in 
word-initial. In spite of the phonemic difference between the members of each 
of these pairs, we wish to consider each pair a single morpheme, since in other 
cases we have a single morpheme in the position of both members of these pairs: 
wa’? in ‘to pour’, a°wa'?in ‘he poured’. We say that there is a regular alternation 
in the language: a voiced stop is replaced by the homorganic voiceless stop in 
word-initial. 

Similarly, Early Hebrew’ had ré-§ ‘head’, ro-86 ‘his head’, but mdwt ‘death’, 
mo'té: ‘his death’. Since unstressed /aw/ never occurs before a consonant, we 
say that it is regularly replaced by /o’/. 

1.2. We would also have to say that there are different morphemes in knife 
and knives. However, the connection between these is too obvious to be disre- 


1L. Bloomfield, Language 161 (New York, 1933). 
2M. Swadesh and C. F. Voegelin, A Problem in Phonological Alternation, Lane. 15.4 


(1939). 
3 Z.S. Harris, Linguistic Structure of Hebrew, JAOS 61.155 (1941). 
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garded in the grammar, and the difference occurs also in several other pairs: 
wives, but strifes. We therefore create a morphophonemic symbol, say /F/, 
which represents /v/ before /-z/ ‘plural’ and /f/ elsewhere, and say that there is 
but one English morpheme /najF/. Or we give a morphophonemic formula: 
/f/ is replaced by /v/ before /-z/ ‘plural’ in the following morphemes—knife, 
ae 

The use of morphophonemic statements or symbols is however of little use 
in the next case, and of no use in cases 4-6. 

1.3. By the criterion of §1.0, Heb. ‘zr ‘city’ and ‘a'ri-m ‘cities’ contain different 
morphemes.‘ Since the difference between ‘ir and ‘a‘r- is not found between 
other morphemes with identical meanings, it seems awkward to state it in a 
morphophonemic formula: /i/ is replaced by /a/ in ‘ir before -t:m. Some 
linguists have called such pairs morpholexical alternants of one morpheme.® 

1.4. In Greek pévw ‘I remain’, wevévnxa ‘I have remained’, iw ‘I loose’, \éAuKa 
‘I have loosed’, the meaning of the reduplication is the same in all cases, but the 
phonemic sequences vary so much that they are not commonly considered to 
constitute a single morpheme. Instead, reduplication is often called a morpho- 
logical process, a special kind of affix, and the like. 

1.5. Much the same is true of vowel changes which correlate with meaning 
changes. They cannot be expressed by morphophonemic formulas, since 
these formulas state the alternate forms of a single morpheme, whereas take 
and took are not the same morpheme, having different meanings. Such vowel 


changes are usually described as special kinds of morphological modification, 
though they may alternate with additive suffixes like -ed ‘past time’. 

1.6. There remain cases of morphemes which complement each other but are 
entirely dissimilar in their phonemic sequences: am, are, is, be, etc. These are 
considered different morphemes, but with a special mutual relation of suppletion. 


Proposep TREATMENT OF MORPHEMES 


2.0. It is proposed here to arrange the morphemes of a language more clearly 
by carrying out rigorously three linguistic procedures, the first and third of 
which are in common use today. 

2.1. We divide each expression in the given language into the smallest se- 
quences of phonemes which have what we consider the same meaning when they 
occur in other expressions, or which are left over when all other parts of the 
expression have been divided off. This is identical with the criterion of §1.0. 
The resultant minimum parts we call not morphemes, but MORPHEME 
ALTERNANTS. 

It is useful to generalize this definition of morpheme alternant by taking 
sequence to mean not only additive sequence (the addition of phonemes), 
but also zero (the addition of no phonemes), negative sequence (the dropping 
of a phoneme), and phonemic component sequence (the addition of a physiologi- 
cal feature of phonemes). In He cut it there is a zero morpheme meaning ‘past 


4Tbid. 159. 
5 L. Bloomfield, Menomini Morphophonemics, TCLP 8.105 (1939). 
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time’ after cut. In Hidatsa, we have a minus morpheme, consisting of dropping 
the final vowel mora, with the meaning of command: cizic ‘he jumped’, cix 
‘jump!’, ckavc ‘he looked’, tka ‘look!’. In took we have two morphemes: take, 
and /ej/ ~ /u/ ‘past time’. The latter occurs also in shook as compared with 
shake. It is a combination of negative and additive sequences: dropping /ej/ 
and adding /u/. Another negative-additive morpheme is /a/ ~ /e/ ‘plural’, 
which occurs in men as compared with man. Lastly, we have a phonemic 
component morpheme in to believe, to house, etc., if we wish to divide these 
words into belief, house, etc. plus a morpheme consisting of voicing the final 
consonant and having the grammatical meaning ‘verb’. 

As in the case of ordinary additive morphemes, zero and the others can be 
recognized only by comparison with other morphemes. Thus in deciding 
whether to recognize a minus morpheme in Hidatsa we are faced with the follow- 
ing choice: Consider cixic, ika'c, also kikuac ‘he set a trap’, kiku ‘set a trap!’. 
If we call ciz, ika, kiku single morphemes (functioning both as stems and as 
command), then the morphemes meaning ‘(he) did’ would be ite, -c, ac, ete. 
We would have no way of indicating which of these forms occurs after each 
stem except by listing all the stems. Linguistic procedure chooses the simpler 
arrangement: it considers the stems to be cix2, aka’, kikua, and the suffix always 
-c. Then the command forms must be analyzed as having two morphemes, the 
stem plus the dropping of the last mora.’ 

Note that at this stage of the analysis every element, here called morpheme 
alternant, has only one sequence of phonemes: knife and knive- are two separate 
morpheme alternants. 

2.2. From the list of morpheme alternants which results from the preceding 
step, we take any two or more alternants which have what we consider the same 
meaning (but different phonemes) and no one of which ever occurs in the same 
environment as the others. The two or more alternants which meet these 
conditions are grouped together into a single MORPHEME UNIT: am, which occurs 
only in phrases with J, and are, which never occurs with J, are put into one 
morpheme unit. In many cases when we take one alternant and try to find 
another to group with it, we fail: e.g. in the case of walk, rain. In such cases 
we say that the single alternant constitutes a morpheme unit by itself. A 
morpheme unit is thus a group of one or more alternants which have the same 
meaning and complementary distribution. To make these units more similar 
to our present morphemes, and more serviceable for grammatical structure, we 
now add a further condition: In units consisting of more than one alternant, the 
total distributicn of all the alternants (i.e. the combined range of environments 
in which each of them occurs) must equal the range of environments in which 
some unit with but a single alternant occurs. Thus the combined environments 


6 R. H. Lowie, Z. 8. Harris, and C. F. Voegelin, Hidatsa Texts, Indiana Historical So- 
ciety Prehistory Research Series 1.192 fn. 38 (1939). 

7 Cf. Bloomfield, Language 217, where it is shown that the relation between masculine 
and feminine adjectives in French can be most simply described by regarding the feminine 
forms as basic. 

8 This excludes synonyms, i.e. morphemes of approximately similar meaning, which 
usually occur in the same positions: a fine youngster, a fine lad. 
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of am, are, be are included in the environments in which walk occurs: I am, 
they are, to be, as compared with I walk, they walk, to walk. The case is different 
with twenty and score, even though they have the same meaning and never occur 
in the same environment.’ For there is no morpheme unit in English which 
consists of only one alternant and which occurs in the combined distribution of 
twenty and score. Therefore, we consider the alternants am, are, be as being 
members of a single morpheme unit; but of the alternants twenty and score, each 
constitutes a morpheme unit by itself. 

A few examples of alternants which can be grouped together into units: 
knife and knive-: knive- occurs only before /-z/ ‘plural’, knife never does; the sum 
of the positions in which both occur equals the range of positions in which the 
single alternant fork occurs. 

go and wen-: wen- only before -¢ ‘past’, go never; walk occurs in both positions. 

/-02z/ (only after alternants ending in /s, §, ¢, z, 2, J/ but not after all of these), 
/-s/ (only after alternants ending in the other voiceless phonemes), /-z/ (only 
after alternants ending in the other voiced phonemes), /-an/ (after ox), zero 
(after sheep), /a/ ~ /e/ (with man), etc., meaning ‘plural’; the total range of 
environments equals that of zero ‘singular’, the suffix -ful, and other single- 
alternant morpheme units. 

/-0%, -8, -2/ (all these in the same environments as above), zero (only after 
the /-0z, -s, -z/ alternants of ‘plural’), and no more, all meaning ‘possessed 
by’ or the like. 

/-0d, -t, -d/, zero (after cut), /ej/ ~ /u/ (with take, etc.), and several other 
alternants, ‘past’; no two of these occur after the same alternant, and the com- 
bined environments in which they all occur equals the distribution of -s ‘3d 
sg. pres.’. 

One might ask why it is necessary to perform this step formally, instead of 
merely recognizing that various suffixes (e.g. -ed) have occasional variant 
(suppletive) forms like vowel change (e.g. /ej/ ~ /u/), or that reduplication 
is an affix having special phonemic similarity to its stem. The drawback in the 
latter method is that it tells both the special form and the morphological status 
of the affixes at the same time. This makes it difficult to treat these two features 
separately, to discuss the special forms together with the special forms of other 
suffixes and stems (i.e. with the other groupings of alternants), and to discuss 
the morphological status on the same plane as the morphological status of 
affixes which do not have special forms. In the proposed method, reduplication 
is described as a group of morpheme alternants, grouped into a unit, between 
whose members a particular kind of difference exists; the status of these alter- 
nants in the morphology is irrelevant here and would be discussed in the section 
dealing with the relations between morpheme units. 

2.3. We now have a list of morpheme units. We take each unit which 
consists of more than one alternant, and note the difference between its alter- 
nants. If we find another morpheme unit having an identical difference between 


9 As in a score of voices, but twenty voices. However, we may consider that twenty occurs 
in the same position as score in a twenty ‘a $20 bill’. 
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its alternants, we can describe both units together. Thus the difference be- 
tween knife and knive-, which make up one unit, is identical with the difference 
between wife and wive-, which make up another, and with the difference between 
leaf and leave-, and soon. Instead of listing both members of each unit, we now 
list only one representative of each unit with a general statement of the differ- 
ence which applies to all of them: Each of the units knife, wife, ..., has an 
alternant with /v/ instead of /f/ before /-z/ ‘plural’. 

In cases like this we can readily see that the units in question have identical 
relations between their alternants. In other cases it is far more difficult to see 
that the differences between alternants is identical in various units. For 
example, in Tiibatulabal there are many units whose alternants differ in length 
of vowel: ya‘yay ‘to be timid’, after the reduplication morpheme (which means 
‘past time’) -yayay; ta‘wak ‘to see’, after reduplication -dawa'g-; but poala'la 
‘to arrive’, after reduplication -bala‘la; the reduplication vowel, too, is short 
before some morphemes, long before others. Swadesh and Voegelin!® showed 
that a general statement can be made for all these differences in vowel length. 
They first investigated each morpheme unit to see whether any of its vowels 
had basic length or basic shortness. A vowel is here said to have basic length 
if it is long in all the alternants of the unit: e.g. the second /a/ in palala. A 
vowel has basic shortness if it is short in all the alternants of the unit:"” e.g. the 
second /a/ in ya‘yay. Vowels which do not have basic length or shortness may 
be called neutral. Then the general statement is: In every morpheme alternant, 
counting from the beginning of the word, every odd-numbered vowel which is 
neutral is long, and every even-numbered vowel which is neutral is short." 
The length of the neutral vowels in each alternant of any particular unit is there- 
fore determined by the number of vowels which precede the alternant within 
the same word: in ta:wak the first neutral vowel of the morpheme is the first 
vowel of the word, and therefore long; in a:-dawa'g- the same first neutral vowel 
of the morpheme is the second vowel of the word, hence short. As. a result of 
this general statement, it is no longer necessary to list the alternants which 
differ in vowel length.'* We merely indicate which vowels of each unit have 
basic length or shortness. 

In the case of some morpheme units, the difference between the alternants is 
expressed in two or more general statements: e.g. the difference in consonants 
between ta’wak and -dawa'g- is expressed in the statement that all morphemes 
with voiced stops have alternants with voiceless stop when the stop is at word 
boundary, while the difference in vowel length was expressed above. 


10 Lana. 15.5 ff. (1939). The formulation presented here is a restatement, in terms of 
morpheme alternants, of their morphophonemic analysis. 

11 Or if it is always short while each of its neighboring vowels is either always long or 
always short. 

12 Unless it is next to a basically long vowel, in which position even a neutral vowel is 
always short. 

13 But a neutral vowel next to one with basic length is always short. 

14 Certain additional general statements involving /?/, etc., must be applied before the 
statement about vowel length. 
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THE ReEsuLTANT ANALYSIS 


3.0. We can now describe the six cases of §1.1-6 as being all particular in- 
stances of one general operation. 

3.1. The Tiib. alternants puw and -buw, both ‘irrigate’, are grouped together 
into one morpheme unit. For the first alternant occurs only at word initial, 
the second never; and the total range of positions in which both occur equals 
that of the single-alternant unit hu-da ‘to be up (sun)’. Similarly, Heb. mdwt 
and mot-’, both ‘death’, are grouped into one unit (compare ré°§ and ro-3-' 
‘head’). 

3.2. knife and knive- satisfy the condition for composing one unit. 

3.3. Heb. ‘zr and ‘a'r- ‘city’ are grouped into one unit: ‘a‘r- occurs only 
before -i'm ‘plural’, ‘7:r never; the combined positions of both equal the positions 
in which su's ‘horse’ occurs. 

3.4. Greek ye, Xe, and other reduplication prefixes, meaning ‘perfect aspect’, 
are alternants of one morpheme unit: we occurs only before morphemes beginning 
with /m/, Xe only before those beginning with /1/, and so on (with other alter- 
nants before special types of morphemes); the combined range of environments 
of all these alternants equals the range of the e- verb prefix (augment). A 
similar case is that of the echo words in languages of India. Thus, in Kota,™ 
puj is ‘tiger’, puj-qij is ‘any tiger’; kaln is ‘thief’, kaln-qiln is ‘some thief’. qzJ, giln, 
and the other echo words have the same meaning; qzj occurs only after morphemes 
of the form CVj, qiln only after morphemes of the form CV]n, and so on. 
The combined range of positions of all these echo words beginning with qi is 
equal to the range of any single alternant which occurs as second member in 
compounds and which (unlike the echo words) is not restricted to particular 
first members. We therefore group all these echo words into one morpheme 
unit with the meaning ‘any, some, and the like’, and say that the general 
form of the unit is qiX, where X is whatever follows the initial CV of the first 
member of the compound. 

3.5. The form took is divided into take plus /ej/ ~ /u/; /ej/ ~ /u/ is an 
alternant which is grouped with /d/ and other alternants into a morpheme unit 
meaning ‘past time’, since they all satisfy the conditions for such grouping. 

3.6. The forms am, are, be, 1- (before /z/ ‘3d sg. pres.’), -as, -ere (both after 
w-, which is an alternant grouped with /d/ ‘past time’) are all grouped into 
one morpheme unit. 

4.0. It is not enough to show that all such relations between alternants are 
special cases of one relation, namely that between the alternants of one mor- 
pheme unit. For there are differences between these cases, and we must see if 
it is possible to arrange these differences systematically as subdivisions of the 
operation of grouping alternants into units. It appears that we can record 
these differences in a simple manner if each time we group alternants into one 
unit we answer four questions: 1. What is the difference between the alternants 
of this unit? 2. In what environments does each alternant occur? 3. What 


15 M. B. Emeneau, An Echo-Word Motif in Dravidian Folk Tales, JAOS 58.553-70 (1938) ; 
tcho Words in Toda, New Indian Antiquary 1.109-17 (1938). 
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similarity is there, if any, between the alternant and the environment? 4. 
What morpheme units have this difference between their alternants? 

4.1. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ALTERNANTS. In some morpheme units 
the alternants are the same except for one or two phonemes: e.g. the cases in 
§3.1-3. In other units there are many alternants, all (or most) having some 
phonemic structure in common: e.g. the reduplication alternants in §3.4 have 
the form Ce. In both cases we say that the alternants differ in only part of 
their phonemic sequence. In other units, however, such as in §3.5-6, the 
alternants differ entirely. 

4.2. THE ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH EACH ALTERNANT occurs. When a mor- 
pheme unit occurs in a given context, the alternant which appears there is 
determined by the environment of neighboring alternants. Each alternant of 
that unit occurs only in the neighborhood of particular other alternants; and 
often, if we investigate each of the morphemes in whose neighborhood the given 
alternant occurs, we will find that there is a common feature to all of them. 

However, we will find that it is not enough to say that there is a common 
feature to all the environments in which a particular alternant occurs. It is 
not enough to say that all the environments in which /-0z/ ‘plural’ occurs have 
a common feature, namely that they all end in a sibilant or affricate. For while 
it is true that every time we have /-az/ we find before it a morpheme ending in 
/s, 8, &, 2, 4, j/, e.g. fox, foxes, the statement seems to be false when we consider 
ox, oxen. Since ox ends in /s/ we might have expected the /-az/ alternant to 
occur after it. The catch lies in this: that every time /-oz/ occurs it has a mor- 
pheme ending in a sibilant or affricate before it, but not every morpheme ending 
in a sibilant or affricate has the /-az/ alternant after it. After we have counted 
all the morphemes before /-az/—and all of them end in /s, 8, ¢, z, 2, J/—we 
have left over one or two morphemes which end in sibilants without having 
/-02/ after them. We therefore say that /-az/ occurs only after morphemes 
ending in /s, 8, ¢, z, Z, j/ but not after all of them. The case is different with 
the Hebrew alternant mawt. This alternant occurs only with main stress; 
that is, whenever we find mawt, we find the stress on it. The other alternant, 
mo't, occurs only before the stress. Here we can turn the statement around, 
as we could not in the case of /-az/. We can say that whenever the stress is 
on the unit mawt, the alternant which appears is mawt, and whenever the environ- 
ment is stressed after the unit, the alternant which appears is mot. After we 
have counted all the unstressed occurrences, where the alternant is mo-t, we 
have no unstressed occurrences left over where the alternant is something else. 
We therefore say that mot occurs only in unstressed environments and in all 
unstressed environments. The difference between these two cases is seen again 
in the Menomini e,!* which is an alternant of the morpheme juncture /-/. In 
most cases, when a Menomini morpheme follows another within one word, there 
is no extra sound between them, and we may mark the junction between them 
with a hyphen. However, every time the first morpheme ends in C and the 
second begins in C, we find an e between the two morphemes, appearing, we 
might say, in place of the hyphen. This e also occurs between certain mor- 
phemes ending in V and certain ones beginning in /w/. As in the cases of 


16 Bloomfield, TCLP 8.105-15 no. 10-2. 
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/-ez/ and mot, we must distinguish the two environments: the first is any 
morphemes ending and beginning in C; the second is certain particular mor- 
phemes ending in V and beginning in /w/. Hence we say that the alternant e 
for /-/ (morpheme juncture) occurs in all environments of the form ...C-C..., 
and in certain environments of the form ...V-w.... 

A special case of environments which consist of a phonemic feature is that of 
junctures (boundaries of words, etc.). Some alternants occur only at word 
boundary and at any word boundary: e.g. Tiib. ta‘wak as compared with 
-dawa'g-.!" 

In some morpheme units, what is common to all the environments in which a 
particular alternant occurs is the presence of a morpheme from a particular 
grammatical class. Thus, the contraction which occurs in Menomini'* between 
certain morphemes ending in Vw and others beginning in /e/, occurs between 
all such morphemes if the first is a verb stem and the second an inflectional 
suffix. 

In other units, a given alternant appears only next to particular morpheme 
units (knive- only before /-z/ ‘plural’, am only with J), or only next to particular 
morpheme alternants (zero alternant of ‘possessed by’ only after the /-s, -z, 
-ez/ alternants of ‘plural’). 

A special problem of morpheme division may be mentioned here. In some 
cases, not only does a morpheme unit have a unique alternant which occurs only 
when it is next to a particular second unit, but the second unit also has a unique 
alternant when it adjoins the first; e.g. children, if it is divided into /éild/, 
alternant of /éajld/ only before -ren, and -ren, alternant of /-z/ ‘plural’ only 
after child. Such situations often result from vowel contraction; e.g. Menomini 
morpheme units ending in /é/! have alternants with /y/ (instead of /é&/) 
before morpheme units beginning with /o/; and units beginning with /o/ have 
alternants with /i/ (instead of /o/) after units ending in /é/: instead of having 
the sequence /...&-0.../ we have /...y-4.../. Each morpheme functions 
as the environment which determines the alternant of the other. In such cases 
it is sometimes hard to decide where to put the division between the two alter- 
nants. Thus children could alternatively be divided into /éildr/ and -en; 
from the point of view of grammatical arrangement each of the two points of 
division has advantages and disadvantages. In another Menomini contrac- 
tion,” the sequence of certain morpheme units ending in /aw/ followed by certain 
other units beginning in /¢/ has not /...aw-e.../ but /...6.../. We could 


17 What is called external sandhi, therefore, differs from internal sandhi merely in that 
the former contains statements which have werd juncture as a necessary part of their deter- 
mining environments, while the latter does not. In some languages, alternants next to 
word juncture may differ so much from those which are not, and differences determined by 
word juncture may have so many features in common, that it becomes convenient to arrange 
all statements involving word juncture environments together. In other languages, how- 
ever, where many statements apply to environments both within words and across word 
juncture, it is simpler not to distinguish external from internal sandhi. 

18 Bloomfield, TCLP 8.105-15 no. 18. 

19 Tbid. no. 15. 

20 Ibid. no. 18. 
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say that the unit ending in /aw/ had an alternant ending in /6/, and the one 
beginning in /e/ had an alternant without the /e/; or we could divide differ- 
ently. The choice is immaterial here, and can be decided only by seeing which 
division would be more similar to the division of other morpheme sequences. 

4.3. SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE ALTERNANT AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. In many 
morpheme units there is no recognizable similarity between the alternants and 
the environments in which they occur; e.g. between am and I, between 7- 
(alternant of am) and /-z/ ‘3d sg. pres.’, between /ej/ ~ /u/ and take. In 
some cases, however, there is identity in phonemic feature (partial assimilation) 
or in phonemes (repetition or total assimilation); e.g. /-s/ ‘plural’ occurs only 
after alternants ending in voiceless phonemes and is identically voiceless with 
the phoneme preceding it, while the voiced alternant /-z/ occurs only after 
voiced phonemes. Identity in whole phonemes is rarer: the consonant of the 
Greek reduplication, and the X of the Kota qiX. 

4.4. MORPHEME UNITS IN WHICH THE DIFFERENCE occurs. Some differences 
between the alternants of a morpheme unit occur in all the units of that language 
which have the particular phoneme involved in the difference; e.g. the difference 
between alternants with voiced and with voiceless stops occurs in all Tiibatulabal 
units, if they but have a voiced stop at either end. Other differences occur in 
many units, but not in all; e.g. the difference between alternants ending in /f/ 
and in /v/ occurs in wife, life, etc., but not in fife. Still other differences appear 
only in one unit; e.g. the differences between the alternants in §3.3, 6. 

5.0. To sum up: The difference between alternants of a unit may be partial or 
complete. It may occur in all units which have a stated feature (e.g. a given 
phoneme in a certain position), or in some units having a stated feature in 
common, or in @ unique unit (or in several units which have no stated feature in 
common). The range of environments which determine the appearance of the 
alternant in question may consist of all morphemes which have a stated feature, 
or of only some of the morphemes having that feature, or of a unique morpheme 
(or of several morphemes having no common feature). 

It now becomes a simple matter to recognize wherein one grouping of alter- 
nants into a unit differs from another (see §4.0). 

§.1. If the difference between alternants of a unit is complete, it necessarily 
applies only to one unit." If the difference is partial, it may occur in one, some, 
or all units which have a stated feature. 

5.2. If there is a phonemic or morphologic feature which is present only in 
the units in which the difference under discussion occurs (and in no other units), 
then we may name the feature in a general statement and there is no need to list 
the units in which the difference occurs: all Hebrew morphemes with /aw/ 
had alternants with /o:/. On the other hand, if there is a feature which is 
common to all the units in which the difference under discussion occurs, but 
which is also present in other units (in which this difference does not occur), 


21 E.g. the complete difference between go and wen- exists only between these two se- 
quences of phonemes, hence (barring homonyms) only in this particular unit. However, 
the partial difference between knife and knive- can occur between any two sequences of 
phonemes that contain /f/ and /v/. 
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then we may either list all the units, or else make a mark upon their common 
feature to distinguish these units from the other units in which the difference 
does not occur: see knife in §5.4. 

But if the unit in which the difference occurs is unique, or if there are several 
units which have no common feature, then we must list all of them. 

5.3. The method of describing the environment in which an alternant occurs 
is similar to the method of describing the units in which the difference occurs. 

If whenever a certain feature is present in the environment only a given 
alternant (and no other one of its own unit) occurs, i.e. if the given alternant is 
the only one of its unit to occur when that feature is present in the environment, 
then we name the feature in a general statement and there is no need to list all 
the environments in which the given alternant occurs: Hebrew units with /aw/ 
always had alternants with /o’/ when the unit was unstressed. Similarly, if a 
certain feature is always present in the environment when a given alternant 
appears, but if some other alternants of the same unit also have that feature in 
their environment, then we may either list all the specific environments in 
which the given alternant appears, or else mark these environments to dis- 
tinguish them from other environments which have the same feature: /ej/ ~ 
/u/ alternant of -ed ‘past time’ appears only with morphemes having the struc- 
ture CejC, but not all morphemes CejC are followed by the /ej/ ~ /u/ alter- 
nant, since rake and other morphemes of this structure are followed by the -ed 
alternant. 

If the environment in which the alternant occurs is unique, or if there are sev- 
eral environment morphemes which have not common feature, then we must 
list all of them. 

5.4. A few examples: 

Early Hebrew: All units having /aw/ have alternants with /o’/ instead, when 
any stressed morpheme follows within the word. (Both the units and the en- 
vironments to which this applies include all those which have the features 
stated here.) 

Menomini:” Some units ending in /n/ have alternants ending in /s/ instead, 
before all morphemes beginning with /e/. (The units involved here are only 
some of those having the stated feature /n/. Therefore they must be listed or 
marked. Bloomfield writes the units which do not have the /s/ alternant with 
N, and those which have the /s/ alternant with n, thus distinguishing the two 
groups.) 

Kota: The unit for ‘any, some, and the like’ has alternants of the form qiX 
after any morpheme CVX. (The unit is unique; the environment is any unit 
having the stated feature.) 

English: Some units ending in /f/ have alternants ending in /v/ instead, 
before /-z/ ‘plural’. (We may write all these units with F: /najF/, but /fajf/. 
The environment, being unique, need not be specially marked.) 

The unit /éajld/ has the alternant /¢ild/ before -ren ‘plural’. 

The unit -ed ‘past time’ has the alternant /ej/ ~ /u/ with some units of the 


22 Bloomfield, TCLP 8.105-15 no. 13. 
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form CejC. (Note that here it is the environmental morphemes that have to be 
listed or marked.) 

The unit /-z/ ‘plural’ has the alternant /-s/ after most morphemes which end 
in a voiceless phoneme, and in no other environments. (The unit is unique. 
The environments have to be listed or marked. However, since the cases 
where an alternant other than /-s/ occurs after the stated feature are relativeiy 
rare, it is simpler to list the cases where /-s/ does not occur. They may be 
listed in connection with the alternants with which they occur; i.e. we list the 
alternants of ‘plural’: /-oz/ after /s, 8, .../, -en after oz, ..., /-s/ after the 
other morphemes ending in a voiceless phoneme.) 

5.5. Statements made for unique alternants are best included in thedictionary 
rather than the grammar. Units referred to in general statements are written 
with one base form representing all the alternants and containing any special 
marks which the general statement may require. By applying to the base form 
all the general statements which refer to it we obtain the alternants which occur 
in the environments named in the general statements. 


CONCLUSION 


Possible advantages of the method described here are: 

6.1. It prescribes three explicit procedures which, if rigorously followed, will 
lead to a unique” arrangement of the phenomena described here for a particular 
language. 

6.2. It presents regular phonology, morphophonemics, sandhi, morphological 
processes like vowel change, morpholexical variation, suppletion, and the like 
as cases of a single linguistic relation, described in §2.2. The differences between 
these cases are systematized in §§4 and 5. 

6.3. It leaves not merely less, but a simpler morphology. This is necessarily 
so, because the procedure of §2.2 (especially the condition concerning the total 
range of environment) removes from consideration as a separate morpheme 
unit any alternant which has a more specialized distribution than the rest of its 
class and which is complementary to other over-specialized alternants. The 
morphology describes the relations between morpheme units, all those in a given 
class now having roughly the same distribution. 

6.4. It simplifies our general picture of linguistic structure, i.e. of what rela- 
tions can be discovered between the elements of linguistic expressions. For it 
shows that we can arrange alternants into units in exactly the same manner as 
We arrange sound types (positional variants) into phonemes. 

7.1. Summary: The method of arranging the morphemes of a language con- 
sists of three steps: 1. dividing each phonemically written linguistic expression 
into the smallest parts which recur with the same meaning in different expres- 
sions, each such part to be called a morpheme alternant; 2. grouping into a 
distinct morpheme unit all alternants which satisfy the following conditions: 
(a) have the same meaning (b) never occur in identical environments, and (c) 


23 Except for sequences of unique alternants (see last paragraph of §4.2). Such cases 
should be indicated in a special list of alternative possibilities. 
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have combined environments no greater than the environments of some single 
alternant in the language; 3. making general statements for all units which have 
identical difference between their alternants. 

7.2. Every statement, general or particular, about the alternants must con- 
tain three pieces of information: (a) what is the difference between the alter- 
nants; (b) in what environments does each alternant occur; (c) in what units 
does the difference occur. It is seen that various groupings of alternants into 
units differ on these three counts. 





DID HITTITE HAVE PHONEMES e AND 0? 


Epear H. Sturtevant 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


From the very beginning of Hittite studies it has been evident that the e- 
and i-signs! were employed by the Hittites in about the same way as by the 
Babylonians, and so scholars assumed the existence of two front vowel phonemes 
for the newly discovered language. Presently a number of clear Indo-European 
etymologies lent powerful support to the inference. The following are among 
the most certain instances of e in Hittite and Indo-European cognates. 

The verb ‘to be’ is constantly written with initial e except in the present 3 pl. 
and the participle, where the initial vowel is a. Typical spellings are e-e3-mzi, 
e-e8-21, e-e8-ta, e-Su-un, e-Sir.2 No one doubts that the verb is identical with IE 
ésmi, 3 sg. ésti, or that the Hittite initial vowel was inherited. - 

The verb ed- ‘eat’ regularly shows initial e in the singular and initial a in 
the plural. Typical singular forms are e-it-mi, e-iz-za-az-z; [etstsi], e-tz-ta, 
e-it. Sometimes the vowel of the singular was analogically introduced into the 
plural, and in several instances we find such forms as 72z-za-at-te-ni beside e-iz- 


1 The e-signs occurring in Hittite texts are e, el, en, e8, hé, me, ne, Se, te, zé; the 7-signs 
are therefore 7, il, in, 18, hi, mi, ni, 81, di, ti, zi. The other signs commonly transcribed with 
t (th, tk, im, ip, ir, it, 12, gi, ki, li, pt, ri, wt, kits, kir, pis, lik, lim, is, mis, mit, nir, pit, bil, 
pir, Sir, tim, tin, dir, tir) may represent e or 7 indifferently. 

2 Goetze has recently maintained in conversation that even in Hittite documents the 
cuneiform signs usually read as vowels alone may represent glottal stop plus vowel, so that 
Hitt. e-e3-mz should be read [?esmi] or the like. I do not know his reasons for this opinion 
in detail, but I must justify my neglect of it in this paper. 

No one could maintain that the signs a, e, 7, u, and % always stand for glottal stop plus 
vowel in Hittite. The personal ending of the pret. 3 pl. is frequently written -e-ir as in 
da-a3-ki-e-ir, but if this stands for [daski?er] such a form as pt-e8-kir (KBo. 6.3.1.17, 22, 
etc.) is inexplicable. Just so the personal ending of the pret. 2 pl. is often written with 
the sign -tin while the corresponding primary ending is often written -te-e-ni. The thesis 
can therefore be maintained only by assigning double values to each of the five signs con- 
cerned: e = [e] or [?e], etc. 

Even in the initial position similar difficulties are extremely frequent. For example, I 
have record of the verb akk- ‘die’ 41 times with an initial vowel sign (e.g. a-ak-ta) and 46 
times without (e.g. ak-ta); either a in the first group does not indicate the presence of a 
glottal stop or ak in the second group must be assigned an alternative value [?ak]. Simi- 
larly e in e-e3-har ‘blood’ (passim) must denote [e] on account of 73-har (KBo. 3.16.1.16; 
3.67.2.12; HT 1.1.37) or else the sign 13 must be assigned the value [?es]. 

Of course many of the cuneiform signs are known to function in two or more values each; 
a single sign means either ri or tal, etc. A peculiarity of the Hittite use of the syllabary, 
however, is the elimination of many of these alternative values; in fact, the scribes avoid, 
in writing their own language, some secondary values that they employ in writing Akkadian. 
Under these circumstances proof that a particular sign has alternative values in Sumerian, 
Akkadian, or any other language cannot establish even a probability that it had the same 
two values in Hittite. 

It is certain that the signs a, e, 7, wu, and % were sometimes used in Akkadian and in Hit- 
tite to indicate vowels unaccompanied by a glottal stop; I do not know of any evidence that 
in Hittite they ever indicate the presence of a glottal stop. 
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za-at-te-nt; since, however, the sign transcribed iz stands equally well for [ets] 
and for [its], this spelling causes no difficulty. The etymological connection 
with Gk. édoua:, Lat. edd, etc., is generally accepted. 

Hitt. genu ‘knee’ is sometimes written gi-e-nu (e.g. KUB 7.1.3.19, 26) and 
sometimes gi-nu (e.g. KUB 7.1.3.7) or, in the dat. pl., ki-nu-wa-a§ (KUB 
10.52.1.16, 6.7). Since the signs gz and kz stand equally well for [ge] and [gi],* 
the only evidence we have is for the vowel e rather than 7. The identity of the 
word with Lat. geni is undoubted. 

The forms of mekkis ‘great’ are written with initial me-zk-, without any excep- 
tion that has come to my attention. One can scarcely question the connection 
with Gk. yéyas etc., although the double writing of k suggests contamination 
with the root of Gk. pfxos ‘length’. 

Hitt. nepis ‘sky’ is always written with initial ne-, as far as I have observed. 
Its connection with Gk. védos ‘cloud’ and Skt. ndbhas ‘cloud, sky’ is certain, 
although Hittite has generalized the stem form in final -es-. 

Hitt. pedan ‘place’ is always identified with Gk. rédov ‘ground, earth’. The 
spelling is with pf-e- except that the dative is very often written pi-di and once 
pi-ti. The sign pt stands for [pe] as well as for [pi]. 

Hitt. wek- ‘ask’, beside Gk. éka&v ‘willing’ and Skt. vdsti ‘desires’, is regularly 
spelt with initial v-e-, and the single instance of u-ik-zi (KUB 27.10.5.15) of 
which I have record is indeterminate. 

The personal endings, 1 pl. -wenz, -ment, -wen, -men, and 2 pl. -tent, -ten are 
frequently written with the signs e, me, te, and en; often the ambiguous sign tin 
is used for the secondary ending of the 2 pl.; very rare indeed are such spellings 
as these: tar-nu-mi-en (KBo. 3.45.1.10), u-wn-nu-wm-mi-in (KUB 9.31.2.54), 
18-ta-ma-a8-ti-ni, da-at-ti-in (KUB 6.45.1.28). Just how to reconstruct these 
endings in Indo-Hittite is not clear, but the Indo-European evidence clearly 
indicates the vowel e alternating with o. 

It is more difficult to find instances where etymology confirms the evidence 
of orthography in favor of 7 as against e. There are two reasons why this is so. 
(1) The vowel sign 7 is much less freely used next an indeterminate open syllabic 
sign in such a way as to fix the vocalism; such a spelling as -k7-2-2t- is much less 
common than -ki-e-zt- and the like. (2) Indo-Hittite 7 normally alternates with 
et and o7 or with az, and all three of these diphthongs seem to yield Hitt. e. 
Consequently alternation of 7 and e is to be expected wherever Hittite has inher- 
ited 2, whereas inherited e from IH e does not alternate with inherited 7. Nev- 
ertheless there are some fairly clear cases of inherited 7 that are almost always 
80 written. 

The primary personal endings -mzi, -si, -zt, and -nzi certainly correspond 


3 It is thought that in Hurrian cuneiform writing the sign gi was specialized in the values 
[ge, ke] and the sign kz in the values [gi, ki]; see Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian 21 and 
references. In the Hittite texts, at any rate, it is impossible to interpret the sign ki as 
evidence for the vowel 7, in view of such spellings as these (some of them very frequent): 
ak-ki-i8-ki-e-[it], a-ri-i3-ki-e-nu-un, hu-i3-nu-u8-ki-e-it, ki-e, ki-e-el, ki-e-it, ki-e3-Sar, ki-e8- 
8i-ra-a8, li-in-ki-e8-ta, hu-uk-ki-e-ir, me-ik-ki-e3, na-ak-ki-e-e8, ni-in-ki-e-ir, da-a8-ki-e-ir, 
da-a3-ki-e&, zi-ik-ki-e8. 
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respectively to IE -mzt, -si, -ti, and -ntz, and they are constantly written with the 
syllabic signs mi, &, and 21, although alternative signs me, Se, and zé are available. 
I do not know that the syllabic signs are ever reinforced by the vowel sign 7 
in these endings, but the vowel sign would have given us no new information 
if it had been used. 

The numerous 7-stem nouns, adjectives, and pronouns regularly have final 
7§ and in although eS and en are available, and quite as regularly they are pre- 
ceded by open syllabic signs ending in 7 even in case a sign ending in ¢ is available. 
Furthermore, the neuter of the relative-interrogative-indefinite pronoun is 
sometimes written ku-7-it, although the ambiguous ku-zt is much more common. 
If an enclitic is appended to the nom. masc. we find such a spelling as ku-7-a-a8. 
Similarly kuis-a ‘quisque’ is sometimes written ku-i-Sa, neut. ku-i-da. There 
are, to be sure, exceptional spellings with open syllabic signs beginning or ending 
with the vowel e (e.g. Sal-li-eS, ha-li-en, ti-e-Se-in, and there are a very few such 
anomalies as ku-e-i8-ki (KUB 14.14.2.18). On these, see below (p. 185). 

Hitt. zt ‘go’, beside Skt. zht and Gk. i@, is constantly written 7-2t, and the 
corresponding plural is usually 7-2t-tin, although the indeterminate 7t-tin occurs. 

Hitt. hanti ‘in front, before, separately’, beside Skt. dnti and Gk. dvzi, is 
written ha-an-ti, ha-an-ti-i, rarely ha-an-di. This word is clearly dat. of the 
consonant stem hant- (nom. ha-an-za) ‘front’, but the full grade of the radical 
vowel and the vocalism of the Indo-European words both guarantee that the 
final 7 was inherited as such. In other Hittite consonant stems there is always 
a chance of confusion between IH -é (the IE dative) and unaccented -7 (the 
IE locative); consequently there may be little significance in the fact that in 
this whole class the Hittite dative regularly shows written 7 (usually a syllabic 
sign alone, but sometimes reinforced by the vowel sign 7). 

Nevertheless there is an extraordinary amount of confusion between written 
eandi. The following equivalent forms are typical; they do not exhaust the list. 


e-nt (over a dozen times). e-e8-har (passim). 
i-ni, KBo. 5.4.1.13, 17. 18-har, KBo. 3.16.1.16; 3.67.2.12; HT 
e-e8-Sa-ah-hi, KBo. 4.8.3.7; KUB 1-187. 

14.8.2.20; 14.14.1.7. e-e8-Su-wa-an, KBo. 3.1.1.22. 
is-Sa-ah-hi, KBo. 5.3.4.30. 1-18-Su-wa-an, KUB 1.16.2.25. 


e-e&-Sa-t, KBo. 6.4.3.18; 6.5.4.4, ete. @@, KBo. 3.41.2.12;  6.18.1.16; 
i-t8-Sa-i, KBo. 6.2.2.25. 6.26.2.3, 7. 


ape a ieee KUB i-di, KBo. 6.26.2.5. 
e-e§-Sa-an-zi, KBo. 3.1.2.61; K jacar-he-oivace. KOR 10004. 


Poissy har-ha-ra-i, KUB 11.34.1.6. 

ie a, hu-u-e-nu-ut, KBo. 4.3.2.5, 3.7, 9. 
e-e§-ha-na-aS, KUB 11.1.4.19. hu-u-i-nu-ut, KBo. 5.4.1.20, 22; 
es-ha-na-as, KBo. 3.27.1.5. 5.13.3.1, ete. 
1$-ha-na-aS, KUB 11.1.4.19; 19.2.2.10. ewe: Wea” 1 eee 
e-eS-ha-ni, KUB 10.11.6.5. 20.48.1.11,-ete. 
e-es-ha-ni-i, KUB 10.62.1. hu-u-i-Su, KBo. 3.63.2.11; KUB 
18-ha-ni-t, KUB 11.26.2.11. 10.63.1.23, ete. 
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ki-e-la-u-wa-as, HT 1.1.19. tu-e-tg-qa-as, KUB 12.58.1.32. 
ki-i-la-u-wa-aS, KUB 9.31.1.26. tu-t-1-ig-ga-aS, KUB 7.1.1.31. 
ki-e-da-ni (passim). tu-e-ik-ku-us, KUB 14.1.1.82. 
ki-t-da-ni, KUB 6.46.3.61; 7.1.1.8. — ty-i-ik-ku-uS, KUB 7.1.1.40. 
NS ee eee tuh-hu-e-e3-8ar, KBo. 4.9.2.27, 32. 
apaihapnetee Decgurocieeneswcsenils tuh-hu-i-Sar, KUB 20.99.23. 
ku-e-us, KBo. 5.1.1.31, 38. , ; 
ku-i-uS, KUB 9.22.2.40; 10.27.5.6, ete. “-e-te-nt, HT 1.4.9. 
‘ , u-i-te-e-nt, KBo. 5.2.2.12. 

ku-e-da-ni (passim). 
ku-i-da-ni, KUB 7.1.2.3. ti-e-te-ni-it, KBo. 5.1.4.4; 6.34.2.22. 
*ku-t-e-da-ni, KUB 6.46.3.50, 61. u-i-te-ni-it, KBo. 5.2.3.47; KUB 
pa-an-ga-u-e, KUB 25.36.2.10, 14. 7.1.1.41. 
pa-an-ga-u-1, KBo. 2.2.1.50; KUB jane, (21 times). 

1.16.3.62. *ud-ni-e (18 times). 
pdr-hu-e-na-as, KBo. 4.2.1.10. ud-ne, KUB 29.1.1.18. 
par-hu-i-na-aS, KUB 20.1.3.9. ud-ni, KBo. 3.7.1.5; 3.27.1.28, etc. 
-Se, KBo. 3.34.2.33, 34; 6.2.1.50, ete. ud-ni-i, KBo. 3.43.2.7. 
-8, KBo. 3.1.2.35; 3.67.2.12; 6.29.2.28, mcs thn ates 


etc. ud-ne-ya-an-za, KUB 11.1.3.10. 
Se-e-hu-na-as, Bo. 2002.1.42. ud-ni-ya-an-za, KBo. 3.1.3.46; KUB 
*%7-e-hu-na-as, KUB 7.5.1.9. 1.16.2.62. 


te-e-pa-u-e-e, KUB 14.8.2.19. y 
*te-e-pa-u-i-e§, KBo. 6.5.4.26. wants, KUB 19.39.3.14. 
te-it. KBo. 3.34.2.4:3.36.1.14 u-wa-ti, KUB 14.3.1.10, 70, 2.7, 23. 


*ti-e-it, KBo. 3.34.2.19. *z7-e-nu-us-ki-iz-2i, KBo. 6.5.4.12. 
ti-i-it, KBo. 3.36.1.24. 2t-1-nu-us-ki-iz-2t, KBo. 6.2.2.30. 


Most remarkable are the forms (marked with an asterisk) that are inconsistent 
within themselves; no scribe who understood clearly the parallel distinction 
between e and 7 and between en and in could write ku-i-en-zi. Even more sig- 
nificant is the occasional writing of the vowel signs e and 7 in the same syllable, 
e.g. ku-t-e-da-ni (above), &7-7-e-el (KUB 1.16.2.47), gen. and dat. of the personal 
pronoun of the third person, 7-e-e3-na-a§ (KUB 17.18.2.31), gen. sg. of eshar 
‘blood’. I find a good many instances of this spelling, but others may prefer to 
pronounce some of them with an extra syllable. Thus the nom. pl. of kuis 
is usually written ku-t-e-eS; for me the rarer spelling ku-e-e§ shows that the word 
is a monosyllable like the singular case forms ku-78, ku-in, and ku-it, but others 
may appeal rather to acc. pl. ku-2-us. This matter will receive further con- 
sideration in a paper, now in preparation, on Hittite 7 and e before vowels. 

The evidence of the equations listed above and others like them can easily 
be augmented. From the adjective katter(r)as ‘lower, worse’ we have a number 
of forms with recorded e in the second syllable but also kat-ti-ir-ra-az (KUB 
25.17.1.9). The pret. 3 pl. ending is in many passages written with e (e.g. 


4 See Sturtevant, Lana: 123183 (1936). 
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e-8e-ir, e-te-ir, ar-nu-e-ir) but frequently it is written with unambiguous 7-signs, 
thus: ne-wa-ah-hi-ir (KUB 29.1.2.50, 51), ku-u-ru-ri-ya-ah-hi-ir (KBo. 3.4.1.4, 
etc.), ma-ni-ya-ah-hi-ir (KUB 2.2.2.43; 29.1.1.18, ete.), me-mi-ir (KBo. 3.4.1.10; 
4.3.4.14, etc.), 78-pdr-zi-ir (KUB 1.6.2.8), ku-en-ni-ir (KBo. 2.5.3.11; KUB 
14.11.2.16, etc.). No one doubts the etymological identity of stptamas ‘seventh’ 
with Lat. septimus, but in its one known occurrence it is written (dat. sg.) 
§1-tp-ta-mi-ya.5 I have shown that Hitt. salik- ‘be together, be contaminated’, 
w. dat. ‘be with, contaminate, defile’ is etymologically connected with Gk. 
Aéxos ‘bed’ and Hom. déexro, édéEaro ‘lay’. The vowel of the second syllable is 
usually written with ambiguous syllabic signs (/z, lik),”7 but once we meet Sa-li-i-ga 
(KBo. 6.26.3.53). 

To summarize, we have found orthographic variation between e and 7 initially, 
finally, after every non-syllabic phoneme in the language except p, b, and r, 
and before every non-syllabic phoneme except / and w. 

I can think of only one possible explanation of this extraordinary situation. 
There must have been a phonemic difference between e and 7 when the Hittite 
language was reduced to writing. At some time before our texts were written 
this difference must have been lost, but the old orthography of common words 
and suffixes was traditionally maintained. As always happens in such a situa- 
tion, the scribes occasionally forgot what they had painfully learned and wrote 
as they spoke.” 

This theory is not weakened by the fact that the early texts show even more 
variation between e and 7 than the later ones do.® All our tablets were inscribed 
in the 14th and 13th centuries, and apparently the copies of old texts, like the 
others, were normally written down from dictation; the greater frequency of 
unfamiliar forms in them necessarily threw the scribes largely upon their own 
resources, since, whenever the tradition was unknown, the scribes must write 
according to their own phonemic system, in which e and 7 were equivalent. 

The evidence does not enable us to give a phonetic description of the single 
phoneme into which earlier e and 7 were merged. It will be convenient to write 7, 
since we have already agreed to write all ambiguous signs like ki, 7k, i, and im 
with 7 rather than with e. 

Since the orthography of our texts rests upon a basically sound tradition in 
respect to e and 7, it will continue to be necessary for the comparative gram- 


5 See Ehelolf, OLZ 32.322-8 (1929). 

6 Lana. 12.189 f. (1936). 

7 See Friedrich, OLZ 2.358-65 (1934). 

7a It has been suggested to me that some unknown feature of accent or vowel quantity 
may be the cause of the observed alternation, or that there may have been three or 
more front vowel phonemes (since original diphthongs such as ez and ot appear in Hit- 
tite as e or 7). I cannot see how any such linguistic features can account for a varia- 
tion between e and 7 in identical forms; but if any scholar can present an alternative 
hypothesis to account for the facts described above, I shall have to answer it or with- 
draw my present conclusion. 

8 For the most part KBo. 3 and 6 contain early texts, and so the reader may be interested 
to note the relative frequency of citations from these volumes in the list of correspondences 
above. It must be remembered that the archaic material comprises only a small fraction 
of our Hittite texts. 
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marian to pay close attention to it. It is evident, however, that I was too 
sanguine when I wrote p. 51 of my HG; we can expect to distinguish between e 
and zin Hittite only when the tradition is fairly clear or when it is supported by 
etymological evidence. I was certainly wrong (p. 168 and fn. 72) in taking 
seriously the occasional writing of the nom. and acc. sg. of 7-stems with syllabic 
signs containing e. 


Although several scholars have held that Hittite possessed a vowel o along- 
side of u, the evidence is not parallel to that for the vowel e, and the history of 
the question is very different. Since it is generally held that the vowel signs u 
and «% were equivalent in later Akkadian, most students of Hittite have assumed 
their equivalence in the documents of that language also. Furthermore no such 
clear etymological arguments as we have adduced for the existence of e in early 
Hittite have been found for Hittite o of any period. 

The first scholar to argue at length for a Hitt. o was Ernst F. Weidner,® 
who based his argument primarily upon the considerable regularity in the dis- 
tribution of the signs u and % in the Hittite texts. He also cited the identity of 
the resultant five-vowel system with that of Mitannian (nowadays one would 
say Hurrian) and Elamite, but he did not allege this as evidence for the Hittite 
vowel system. Weidner also held that two syllabic signs contain 0; hu = 
[xo] and tu = [to]. 

Carl Marstrander’ discussed the five-vowel system of Mitannian, Elamite, 
and some other ancient languages of the Near East more fully than Weidner had 
done, but he also based his assumption of such a system for Hittite primarily 
upon the Hittite evidence alone. He interpreted the vowel sign u as standing 
for [o], but he did not think that any syllabic sign distinguishes between [o] 
and [ul]. 

Emil Forrer! adopted Weidner’s theory of Hitt. o with certain modifications. 
He said that he had arrived at this conclusion by independent study of a large 
number of documents, but he did not present his reasons in detail. For him u 
= [o], hu = [xo], tu = [to], ur = [or]. 

In recent years it has become clear that the Hittite syllabary has only an 
indirect connection with the forms of the syllabary in which most of our Ak- 
kadian documents are written.” Speiser derives it directly from the Hurrian 
system of writing; certainly both the Hurrian syllabary and the Hittite grew 
out of a system of writing older than the Old Babylonian period. Consequently 
the use of the signs in Hurrian has peculiar interest for students of Hittite. 
Speiser’ points out that only the Mitanni letter, among the Hurrian documents, 
shows a consistent distinction between u and %, and that here the syllabic sign 
ku is reinforced only by %. He concludes that in the Hurrian of the Mitanni 
letter u = [o], ku = [ko], % = [uJ], and gu = [ku]. Further indications of a 


® Studien zur hettitischen Sprachwissenschaft 2-13, 31-6 (1917). 
10 Caractére indo-européen de la langue hittite 101-14 (1919). 
u ZDMG 76. 199-202 (1922). 

12 Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian 13 f. (1941) and references. 
13 Op.cit. 22-5. 
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distinction between [o] and [u] in the earliest form of the syllabary have been 
detected in early Akkadian documents." 

My colleague Albrecht Goetze tells me that the new evidence has convinced 
him that in Hittite also the sign u stands for [o]. If it were not for this opinion 
of Goetze and perhaps of others, I should content myself with a reference to 
Hrozny’s" reply to Weidner. As it is, I must state in detail the reasons why I 
still hold the contrary opinion. Since Goetze has not published the reasoning 
upon which his conviction rests, what I say is in part a shot in the dark, but 
there seems to be no alternative. 

If Speiser is correct in saying that the Hurrian texts from Boghazkéi show 
variant spellings of the same form with u and with %, I am compelled toconclude 
that the Hittite scribes who wrote these texts heard no difference between the 
Hurrian phonemes o and w (i.e. between the phonemes written respectively u 
and % in the Mitanni letter). If, as is probable, these scribes were not native 
speakers of Hurrian, this conclusion has no importance for that language. In 
any case we shall do better to base our conclusions about Hittite pronunciation 
upon the writing of Hittite texts. The most that Hurrian writing can show us 
is that the Hittites borrowed the syllabary from people who used it to distinguish 
between o and wu in their own language. If the Hittites had no such distinction, 
it is safe to say that they did not invent one to suit the syllabary. 

It will be convenient to begin our study by a consideration of the syllabic 
signs. A glance is enough to show that the Hittite scribes did not distinguish 
between ku = [ko] and gu = [ku], as Speiser reports the practice of the Mitanni 
letter. The sign gu is not used in writing Hittite, and I have noted fifteen 
instances of the writing ku-t (e.g. ku-i-Sa-ta KBo. 6.3.2.11, 13, 14, 23, 26, 27; 
ku-t-uz-za KUB 29.4.4.27). 

Equally impossible is Weidner’s thesis that hu has the value [xo]. There is no 
contrasting sign that could be assigned the value [xu] and so the acceptance of 
Weidner’s conclusion would imply that original w was changed to o after h. 
That hu does not have the exclusive affinity for the vowel sign u that Weidner 
alleged on insuficient evidence, is shown by hu-t-ni-ik-zi (KBo. 6.2.1.16). 

Weidner’s doctrine that the sign tu stands for [to] is, at first glance, somewhat 
more plausible, since the sign du may have carried the value [tu]. I find, how- 
ever, tu-t-li-ya (KUB 21.1.4.39), tu-ti-li-ya-aS (KUB 9.6.1.31), tu-t-t-19-ga-as 
(KUB 7.1.1.31). 

There are only two other pairs of syllabic signs that could be utilized to dis- 
tinguish between o and u, namely su and s%, ur and ur. The sign 8% is so very 
rare in Hittite texts'® that it evidently was not so utilized, and besides I find 
Su-u 51 times and Su-t% 17 times. The sign ur is never, to my knowledge, used 
after u, while I find u-ur 20 times. The sign wr, however, I have noted after u 
5 times and after % only twice. Peculiarly cogent are a-ni-u-ur (KUB 7.29.1.4; 


144See Ungnad, Materialien zur altakkadischen Sprache 5-21 = MVAG 20.2 (1916); 
A. Poebel, Studies in Akkadian Grammar 117 fn. 1 (1939). I am indebted to Goetze for 
calling this evidence to my attention. 

15 BoSt. 1.194-9 (1917). 

16 See Sommer AU 106. 
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9.15.3.20; 12.58.2.31) = a-ni-ti-ir (KUB 5.6.2.52, 59), and pu-u-ur-pu-ra-an 
(KBo. 4.2.1.41, 47, 55) = pu-u-tir-pu-ra-an (KBo. 4.2.1.48, 56). 

In every one of these cases the vowel sign u is written next a syllabic sign 
containing wu more frequently than the vowel sign % is written; the data upon 
which Weidner relied for this part of his theory and the similar data that we 
have just reported are, in my opinion, all a part of a tendency of the Hittite 
scribes to prefer the sign wu to % in the interior of the word. 

It follows that if the Hittites had two back vowel phonemes, they had a far 
less extensive mechanism for writing them than for writing the corresponding 
front vowels (cf. p. 181, fn.1). Since in this case they could distinguish between 
the two phonemes only by means of the vowel-signs u and %, we might expect 
them to make considerably more use of these signs than of the vowel-signs e 
and 7. It turns out, however, that the reverse is the case. I find in a con- 
siderable amount of material chosen at random 3335 instances of e and 3444 
instances of 7, but only 1527 instances of u and 1335 instances of %. I admit 
at once that these unexpected figures do not settle the question, but they do 
arouse a reasonable suspicion. 

Much more significant are the following instances of variation between u 
and % in identical or closely related forms. 


INTERCHANGE OF &U AND % BEFORE VOWELS 


a-as-Sa-u-7, KBo. 5.8.1.14. pi-ya-u-e-ni,)” KBo. 5.8.3.10. 
as-Su-t-1, KUB 1.16.2.17. pi-t-ya-u-e-nt, KUB 14.16.3.34: 
pal-u-e-e§-kdn-zi, KUB 25.1.6.30. 14.29.1.8. 
pal-ui-e-e8-kdn-zi, KUB 25.1.5.16. pi-t-e-nt, KUB 2.2.2.50. 
pal-t-i8-kdn-zi, KBo. 4.9.1.50. pt-t-4-e-nt, KUB 23.77.2.56. 
u-e-ku-e-u-en, KUB 16.42.1.34. pa-a-u-en,” KUB 23.21.2.27, 3.4. 
ti-e-ki-ir, KBo. 3.38.1.21; KUB  pa-a-t-t-en, KBo. 3.45.1.8. 
14.8.1.21. pa-i-%-u-en, KBo. 3.60.3.11. 
har-u-e-ni,'” KUB 14.16.3.33. u-e-mi-ya-u-en,"” KUB 23.21.2.32. 
har-ti-e-ni, KBo. 6.84.2.45; KUB _ hal-zi-ya-i-en, KUB 4.1.2.2. 
7.59.2.10. hal-zi-i-en, KBo. 5.3.1.40. 


BEFORE w 


har-na-a-u-wa-as, KBo. 5.1.1.8; KUB  u-wa-ii-ta, KUB 13.4.3.81. 
21.27.2.16. u-wa-it-ta-ri, KUB 13.4.2.64, 66. 
har-na-a-ti-wa-as, KBo. 5.1.1.20, 4.38. u-wa-ah-ha-ru, KUB 14.14.2.15. 
Su-uh-ha-u-wa-as, KUB  25.23.4.50. t-wa-ah-ha-ru, KUB 14.14.2.30. 
Su-uh-ha-ti-wa-a8, KUB 25.23.1.37. _ 4-wa-an-ta-at, KUB 8.80.10. 
Su-u-wa-an-21, KUB 25.22.2.6; wa-ap-pu-u-wa-as, KBo. 4.2.1.48; 
25.23.1.20. KUB 12.58.1.2. 
Su-u-wa-at-tin, KBo. 4.2.1.15. wa-ap-pu-t-wa-as, KUB 8.75.1.64. 
Su-t-wa-iz-2t, KBo. 6.3.2.52. wa-ap-pu-u-wa, KUB 24.9.4.9. 
Su-t-wa-a-iz-21, KUB 13.13.1.7. wa-ap-pu-ti-1, KUB 7.53.1.25, 3.22. 


17 These words are cited for the personal ending of the 1 pl. 
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BEFORE CONSONANTS 


a-ni-u-ur, KUB 7.29.1.4; 9.15.3.20; ku-u-us, passim. 
12.58.2.31. ku-u-t-us, KUB 14.14.2.31. 
a-ni-ti-ur, KUB 5.6.2.52, 59. 
a-pu-u-ui, KBo. 6.4.1.13; KUB ‘-pu-u-sa, KUB 1.8.4.19. 
5.6.2.59. da-pu-u-sa, KUB 19.18.4.17. 
a-pu-t-us, KUB 14.14.1.21. ta-pu-ti-Sa, KBo. 4.2.3.47; KUB 


hé-e-u-u8, KUB 19.50.4.27. 20.99.2.18. 


bé-e-i-us, KUB 19.14.1.9. tu-u-li-ya, KUB 6.46.3.51. 

bé-e-u-un, KBo. 3.21.2.25. tu-ti-li-ya, KUB 21.1.4.39. 

bé-1-ti-un, KBo. 3.7.2.25. tu-t-li-ya-as, KUB 9.6.1.31. 

he-e-i-un, KUB 25.23.4.57. 

hu-u-ni-ik-zi, KBo. 6.3.1.21, 25; pa-a-u-un,!* KUB 1.1.2.23; 19.37.3.31. 
6.4.1.20. e-ip-pu-u-un, KBo. 3.6.2.7, 12, ete. 

hu-u-ni-tk-21, KBo. 6.2.1.16. la-a-ti-un, KUB 7.1.3.20, 21, 22, 26. 


While this list is considerably shorter than the list of variations between e 
and 7 given above, it must be remembered that the signs for the front vowels 
are more than twice as common as the signs for the back vowels. Furthermore 
this list could not include any analogue to the equation of e-e§-Sa-an-zi with 
18-Sa-an-zt and the like, since we have already decided that no syllabic signs 
distinguish between 0 and u. The comparative brevity of this list is a function 


of the comparative rarity of the vowel signs concerned and the total lack of pairs 
analogous to e§ : 78 Under these circumstances the instances here listed amply 
prove that the scribes of the 14th and 13th centuries did not have a phonemic 
difference between back vowels any more than between front vowels. At that 
time there were only three points in the Hittite vowel system; without attempt- 
ing a phonetic description of these vowels, we may conveniently write them 2, a, 
and w.!® 

It remains to examine what evidence there is for or against a phonemic dis- 
tinction between o and u at the time when the Hittite language was reduced to 
writing. 

There is a large amount of regularity in the use of these signs in writing certain 
common words. I have record of 250 occurrences of the stem humant- ‘all’, 
and it is always spelled }u-u-ma-an-za, hu-u-ma-an-da-an, etc. On the other 
hand, uéa- ‘bring’ occurs 163 times with initial %, never with u. These and other 
regular spellings are similar to es- ‘be’ with constant initial e, and suggest a 
conclusion parallel to that reached above; namely that Hittite had two back- 
vowel phonemes at the time when the language was reduced to writing and that 
in certain common words the old orthography was traditionally maintained 
after the phonemic distinction was lost. 

This conclusion, however, is not inevitable. The Hittite scribes sometimes 


18 These words are cited for the personal ending of the pret. 1 sg. 

19 T am not here discussing the question of vowel quantity. As far as I can see we have 
no way of determining whether or not there were phonemic differences of quantity. At 
any rate that question lies outside the seope of this paper. 
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developed an orthographic distinction between equivalent signs. I have record 
of about 600 occurrences of da-a-7, 3 sg. indicative of da- ‘take’ and of dat- 
‘place’, without a single instance of initial ta. On the other hand titta-, tittanu-, 
tittanuske/a- ‘cause to stand’ show fa in the second syllable 45 times, but never 
da. That da and ta were equivalent signs at the time when our texts were writ- 
ten is shown by many equations such as these. 


da-ma-(a-)is, KBo. 5.3.3.41; KUB  da-a-an, KBo. 5.6.1.44; 5.13.1.13, ete. 
21.12.3.17. ta-a-an, KBo. 3.4.3.91. 
ta-ma-ts, KBo. §.3.2.47; KUB 2.4.3.16, da-an-ku-wa-e-e&, KUB 9.32.1.7. 


etc. ta-an-ku-wa-e-e§, HT 1.3.8. 
da-ma-as-Sa-an, KUB 19.29.4.5. 
ta-ma-as-Sa-an, KBo. 3.4.3.48. 


Examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 

It is now known that these two signs had identical value in the early Baby- 
lonian and Hurrian syllabaries, and no one has yet suggested that they had 
different values in early Hittite writing. We must apparently conclude that 
the regular use of one or the other in certain common words was a purely ortho- 
graphic convention from the beginning. 

Similarly the sign often transliterated ga can never have denoted an ‘emphatic’ 
consonant in Hittite and probably it had no such value in the syllabary that was 
originally borrowed by the Hittites. We may safely assume that ka, ga, and 
ga were from the start used by the Hittites to write the phonemes [g] and [k], 
for the former never doubled in writing, for the latter usually written double 
where the syllabary made this possible. In general the sign ga is much less 
common than ka and ga, but it is the prevailing orthography in certain cases 
of kuiski ‘quisquam’ (e.g. ku-e-el-ga, ku-el-qa, ku-e-iz-qa, ku-t-e-e3-qa, ku-e-qa). 

Since the regularization in such words as da-a-t and ku-e-el-ga can never have 
had phonemic significance, it is quite possible that the constant use of u in 
humant- and of % in uta- is equally without historical significance. As far as I 
can see the only sort of evidence that can possibly decide the question is the sort 
that has induced us to assume early Hittite e and 7; namely a considerable num- 
ber of certain etymologies confirming the orthographic distinction. In view 
of the general agreement”! that under most conditions Indo-Hittite (or Indo- 
European) 6 yields Hittite a, the prospect for finding many such etymologies is 
not bright. 

Couvreur” suggests two etymologies involving the retention of o in Hittite 
that, in themselves, are not unattractive. He connects Hitt. hulla- (hu-u-ul- 
la-az-21, pl. hu-u-ul-la-an-zi) ‘smite, destroy, annul’ with Gk. éAAvue and Hitt. 
humanza (hu-u-ma-an-za) ‘whole, all, every’ with Lat. omnis. The last named 
word may be combined with acc. sg. a-pu-u-un ‘eum’, ku-u-un ‘hunc’ (nom. 


20 Sturtevant, Lana. 16.82 f., fn. 10, and references. 

21 Hrozn¥, Die Sprache der Hethiter 186 f.; Marstrander, Caractére indo-européen de la 
langue hittite 127-30; Sturtevant, HG 93-5; Couvreur, De Hettitische H 140-3, 251 fn. 1; 
Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropiischen Sprachen 164. 

22 Op. cit. 143-6, 251. 
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apas, kas), acc. pl. of a-stems in -us (e.g. ad-du-us, an-nu-us, a~pu-u-us, ku-u-u8), 
and the 1 sg. pret. ending -un (ku-e-nu-un, pa-a-u-un), thus giving a fair number 
of instances in which we may reasonably assume retention of original o before 
a nasal in Hittite.* To be sure, the only ones of these words in which w is 
written as persistently as e in es- ‘be’ are hu-u-ma-an-za and ku-u-un; 
we find also a-pu-un, a-pu-us, a-pu-t-us, ku-u-i-us, and both the pret. ending 
and the acc. pl. of a-stem nouns are usually written without a vowel-sign. But 
this situation may be due to the later loss of the distinction between o and u. 

A more serious difficulty is presented by the acc. sg. of noun and adjective 
a-stems in -an (e.g. at-ta-an, a-ru-na-an, ir-ma-an), the nom.-acc. sg. of neut. 
a-stems (e.g. 1-ti-ga-an, pi-e-da-en), the acc. sg. of -as ‘is’, the only Hittite pro- 
noun that certainly contains original o (e.g. ta-an, na-an, Sa-an, nam-ma-an), 
the pl. of thematic verbs (e.g. pi-e3-kdn-zi, za-ah-hi-ya-an-z1), and the singular 
of hi-conjugation presents with medial an for IH on* (e.g. ga-an-ki ‘hangs’ : 
Eng. hang, %i-pa-an-ti ‘pours a libation’ : Lat. spopondit). If Pederson” is 
right in thinking that nom. ha-a-ra-a3 ‘eagle’ beside gen. ha-ra-na-a and nom. 
me-mi-as ‘word’ beside gen. me-mi-ya-na-as, etc. are old forms with final n 
(cf. Lat. imag, vertigo, etc.), they present further instances of Hitt. a for o 
(long or short) before a nasal. If Bonfante* is right in identifying the Hitt. 
infinitive in -anna with the Germanic infinitive in original -onom, we have still 
another case of Hitt. an from IH on. 

Several items of the conflicting evidence, along with the positive evidence 
from the accusatives plural, can be eliminated by restricting the retention of o 
to the position before m, but that scarcely strengthens the case. 

It has to be admitted that possible sources for the analogical introduction of a 
into all the forms just listed can be found, but it requires some hardihood to 
make all the certain o-stem accusatives singular analogical on the strength of 
the etymologically obscure a-pu-u-un and ku-u-un, and to make more difficult 
than ever the prevalence of 3 plurals in -anzz on the basis of an etymology of 1 
sg. -un, from IH -om, which does not really work for any actually recorded 
form (thematic preterits in Hittite end in -enun!). It would perhaps be too 
much to say that the retention of o before a nasal in Hittite can be disproved; 
it certainly has not yet been made probable. 

I do not know of any evidence to confirm Couvreur’s connection of Hitt. 
hulla- ‘smite, destroy, annul’ with Gk. d\\vu. I prefer to connect the Hittite 
word with Hitt. walhh- ‘strike, attack’, Gk. aXioxopuar, etc.”” 

I have suggested” that the IH diphthongs au, eu, and ou may have yielded 
Hitt. 0, just as az, ez, and ot yieldede. It is therefore in order to consider whether 
the sign u tends to be used where we must assume an original u-diphthong. The 
quest is difficult because most of the Hittite words with these original diph- 
thongs are always written with ambiguous syllabic signs, and besides the IH 


28 Cf. Couvreur op.cit. 251 and fn. 1; Bonfante, IF 55.133 (1937); Pedersen, op.cit. 164. 
24 Cf. Sturtevant, Lana. 14.15 (1938). 

25 Op.cit. 41. 

26 TF 55.133 (1937). 

27 See my forthcoming monograph on the Indo-Hittite Laryngeals, Chap. 3 §36 1. 
22HG 54. 
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alternation of each diphthong with zero grade u makes it impossible to say 
definitely in any given case which grade is represented by the Hittite form. 

In one verb the assumption just suggested would give us a typical alternation 
of full grade in the singular and zero grade in the plural, Hitt. u-wh-hi (KBo. 
3.34.1.23) ‘I see’ and u-uh-hu-un (KBo. 3.28.2.20; KUB 14.16.2.15, etc.) ‘I saw’ 
stand beside w-me-e-nt (KBo. 3.60.1.11) ‘we see’ and t-wa-an-zi (KBo. 2.3.2.2; 
3.60.2.4, etc.) ‘they see’. The neatness of the contrast is somewhat disturbed 
by 2 sg. a-ut-tz, 3 sg. a-us-z2, etc., but the fact remains that the two forms with u 
probably had au in Indo-Hittite, while the two with % probably had u in Indo- 
Hittite. 

Another verb written with u in the singular is u-up-zi (KBo. 5.2.2.29) ‘(the 
sun) rises’, pret. u-up-ta (KBo. 5.8.3.23). I have no record of plural forms. 
The etymological connection with Goth. cup ‘upwards’, Skt. upa ‘up, hither’, 
etc.”® requires us to assume IH ’eupiti. 

Another place where Hittite must have inherited a diphthong is the singular 
of the stems in nu (ar-nu-zt = Skt. rndtz); the only form of this type that I have 
found with a vowel sign in the crucial position is hu-e-nu-ti-ut (KBo. 3.28.2.19); 
this may, of course, be due to the plural, where, however, hu-i-nu-u-wa-an-zt 
(KUB 10.91.2.7) is recorded. 

If Walter Petersen® was right in deriving the pret. 1 sg. ending -nun from the 
present suffix neu (IH -neum > Hitt. -nun), this is another place where the vowel 
sign u might be expected, but it is always written ambiguously (-nu-un), as 
far as I have observed. The shorter ending -un, which Petersen derives from 
-nun by a complicated analogical process, is occasionally written -u-un, but we 
read also la-a-ti-uwn (see above p. 189). 

A clear case of Hitt. a from IH wu is presented by 7-t-kdn (KBo. 3.41.2.6), 
1-ti-ga-an (KUB 7.8.2.8; 7.11.2), dat. 7-%-ki (KUB 13.5.2.21) beside Skt. yugam, 
Lat. zugum, etc. 

As final of the neut. sg. of u-stems I can cite lu-lu-% (KUB 21.4.4.16), but 
this is more than counterbalanced by a8-Su-u (KUB 2.2.3.13) and a-a3-Su-u 
(KUB 14.1.1.54, 55). 

This evidence is certainly not enough to establish the thesis. In fact it is so 
extremely scanty and conflicting that we must conclude that if Hittite had o 
from IH au, eu, and ou at the time when the language was reduced to writing, 
no attempt was made to distinguish between this phoneme and u. At the very 
best Hitt. o from an original diphthong could account for only a very few in- 
stances of the sign wu in our texts. 

Until some positive evidence for an early Hittite distinction between o and u 
can be adduced, we must suppose that the earlier language was like the later in 
having only one back vowel. We conclude, therefore, that at the time when 
Hittite was reduced to writing it had four vowels: 7, e,a,and u. By about 1400 
B.c. e and z had been merged into a single phoneme, which we may write 7; 
at the time when our tablets were inscribed Hittite had only three vowels: 
z,a,andu. 


29 HG 102. 
80 AJP 53.202 (1932). 





OUTLINE OF ILOCANO SYNTAX 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


[Outline of the syntax of an Indonesian (Philippine) language, a syntax which 
differs strikingly from that of Indo-European languages. In particular, the 
form-classes differ strikingly from the Indo-European parts of speech.] 


1. The syntactic EXPRESSIONS (words and phrases) of Ilocano are divided by 
their functions, first of all, into OPEN expressions and OBJECT expressions: open: 
simrek ‘he entered’; object: é2 simrek ‘one who entered’. 

2. Words fall into three main classes: 

PRONOUNS, which are always object expressions: syak ‘I’, 

FULL WORDS, which by themselves are open, but can be objectified by certain 
proclitic particles: simrek, 

PARTICLES, which are open and are never objectified: ken ‘to, and’, it. 

3. Object expressions are divided into two categories, STRAIGHT and OBLIQUE. 
The straight category is subdivided into NOMINATIVE and ATTRIBUTIVE, but 
this subdivision appears only in the enclitic pronouns. 

Object expressions are firstly, pronouns, and, secondly, full words and phrases 
OBJECTIFIED by certain proclitic particles. 


4, ENCLITIC PRONOUNS appear in straight form only; they alone distinguish 
between nominative and attributive forms: 


1 Our transcription uses the following symbols:aeiu? pikbdgmnylrs. In exclama- 
tions and foreign words there are also h and c (much as in English church) ; in foreign words 
also 7 (much as in English judge) f v o. Further, we use y, w for nonsyllabic positional 
variants of 7, u. 

The accent mark over a vowel indicates lengthening, high pitch, and stress. Words and 
phrases which contain no vowel of this kind have a weaker and unstable stress (without 
lengthening or marked rise of pitch) usually on the last or next to last vowel indifferently, 
but in some instances on an earlier vowel; in no case are they stressed on a vowel followed by 
single consonant plus vowel; thus, napintas ‘beautiful’ is weakly stressed on the last or next 
to last vowel, indifferently, and silid ‘room’, daga ‘earth, land’ are weakly stressed on the 
last vowel. 

We mark open juncture by space or hyphen. The phrase finals (, ; :) and sentence finals 
(. 2? /) are well marked, especially by features of pitch; before them a word or phrase with 
indifferent stress usually has its weak stress on the last vowel. 

Where we write no consonant before an initial vowel or between vowels, a weak variety 
of the glottal stop (varying toward zero or y, w) is to be understood: dsu ‘dog’, naimbag 
‘good’; contrast dd?7t ‘sewing’, sal?7t ‘lightning’, aga? ?drak ‘smelling of rum’, with stable 
glottal stops. 

Our data were obtained from Mr. Severino Montano of Laoag, Ilocos Norte, a student 
in the Yale School of Drama. Apart from errors of recording, they suffer from the defects 
that are inevitable when speech forms are presented ad hoc and when texts are dictated. 

Needless to say, this sketch gives only the main outlines of the syntax and omits many 
interesting features. It represents a part of studies in Malaysian (and related languages) 
carried on at Yale University under the auspices of the National School of Modern Ori- 
ental Languages and Civilizations. 
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NOM. ATTRIB. 


«ig ak ku 
‘thou’ ka mu 
‘thou and I’ ta ta 
‘we, inclusive plural’ tayu tayu 
‘we, exclusive’ kami mi 
‘ye’ kayu yu 
‘he, it’ (zero) na 
‘they’ ida da 


These forms are spoken in close juncture with a preceding word, except that 
in certain cases where two are present the second may be added with open 
juncture. 

The enclitic pronouns are subject to various habits of sandhi. Thus, ku and 
mu after vowels (with certain exceptions) lose their wu: ti balayku ‘my house’, 
but tuy 4mak ‘my hand’. After di ‘not’ they do not lose their vowel, but ku is 
here usually replaced by ak: dyak naktta ‘not by-me (it) has-been-seen; I have 
not seen it’, beside less usual diku naktta. In most connections, but not for 
instance after an attributive enclitic, ida drops 7: inismanmi ida ‘smiled-at by-us 
they; we smiled at them’, but simrekda ‘they entered’. 

Among these and similar modifications, the most striking are those which 
occur when an attributive and a nominative enclitic (the order is always this) 
come together. 

The form for ‘by-me thou’ omits ku: inismanka ‘smiled-at thou; I smiled 
at thee’; 

ak loses its vowel after na and da: inismannak ‘he smiled at me’, inismandak 
‘they smiled at me’; 

When the first two persons come together, the attributive forms of the third 
person are used (except for ‘by-me thou’, above): intsmannak ‘thou didst smile 
at me’; inismandak ‘ye smiled at me’; intsmanna kami ‘he smiled at us’ and ‘thou 
didst smile at us’; inismanda kami ‘they smiled at us’ and ‘ye smiled at us’; 
inismandaka ‘they smiled at thee’ and ‘we smiled at thee’. 

5. The non-enclitic pronouns distinguish between straight and oblique forms. 
Those of the first and second persons are derived from the nominative enclitic 
forms by means of proclitic elements si, ni, da, ken, ka. The third person 
straight forms are based on a word isu ‘he, it’, which in certain respects resembles 
a full word, making, for instance, the reduplicated 7s?isu ‘only he’. The oblique 
third person forms are phrases containing the full word kwa ‘property’. 


STR. OBL. 


x syak kanyak 
‘thou’ sika kenka 

‘thou and I’ data kadata 

‘we, inclusive plural’ datayu kadatayu 
‘we, exclusive’ dakami kadakam2 
‘ye’ dakayu kadakayu 
‘he, it’ 1su ken kwdéna 
‘they’ tsuda kada kwdda. 
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6. We come now to the proclitic particles which objectify full expressions. 

Among full words, a special sub-class of PERSONAL NAMES is objectified by the 
following particles: 

straight nz: nt pedru ‘Pedro’, ni ama ‘Father’; 

oblique ken ni: ken ni pedru, ken ni ama; 

straight plural da: da patrya ken ni kamilu ‘Patria and Camilo’, da baket 
pemya ‘old Femia and her people’; 

oblique plural kada: kada patrya ken ni kamilu. 

More usually the plural is replaced by expressions like ni hwan ken ni pedru 
‘Juan and Pedro’.? 

7. Full forms which are not names are objectified for the straight form by the 
following six proclitic particles: 

tc indifferent, including mere anaphora: #7 libru ‘the book, a book’, 

tuy ‘this, near the speaker’: tuy libru ‘this book here’, 

ta ‘that’, especially when near the addressee: ta libru ‘that book, that book 
you have there’, 

dyay ‘yon’ decidedly far off, also poetic for ta: dyay lakay ‘that old man’, 

tay ‘that’, not in sight, but known and extant: nalipdtanna tay librina ‘He 
has forgotten that book of his’, 

di ‘that’, no longer extant: di dé?an ya simbd?an ‘the old church (that used 
to be here)’. 

The oblique forms corresponding to these are made by prefixing 7-: 7é2, ituy, 
ita, idyay, itay, tdi. These forms, however, are subject to various habits of 
sandhi, including loss of 7-: nakadla?ak ti tkan ‘I have caught some fish, a fish’, 
beside less usual nakadla?ak iti zkan. 

Non-proclitic uses of some of these forms appear in §§20, 31, 32, 34; in general, 
however, only the forms in §§8, 9 appear as independent object expressions. 

8. A set of more emphatic forms is made by prefixing dey-: deyti, deytuy, 
deyta, deydyay, deytay, deydi. The form deydyay is common, in contrast with 
dyay above: tawdgem deydyay ubiy ‘Call that child over there’. These longer 
forms are also used as (non-proclitic) object expressions: deytuy ‘this (person or 
thing) here’. 

The oblique of these emphatic forms is made by prefixing itt: pukdnem deyta 
kdyu iti deytuy ya buney ‘Cut that tree with this bolo’. However, there are 
also two forms with di-, specialized in local meaning: dituy ‘in this, here’ and 
dita ‘in that, there’; for the farther demonstrative the form zdyay is in parallel use. 

9. A set of plurals is made by prefixing dagi-: dagiti, dagituy, dagita, dagidyay, 
dagitay, dagidi. These are used both as proclitic objectifiers and as object 
expressions: dagituy tatiéd?u ‘these people’, dagituy ‘these (persons or things)’. 
Like all plurals (except those of the personal pronouns), these are not categoric: 
singular forms are freely used where more than one object is involved: tz tkan 
may mean one or more than one fish; plurals of varying explicitness are dagiti 
ikan, ti 1k?ikan, dagiti ik?ikan; the forms with pluralized (here reduplicated) full 
word are used especially where more than one set or variety is meant. 


2 Mr. Montano remarked that these plurals with da are never used in the presence of the 
persons named. 
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The plural objectifiers make oblique forms with proclitic ka: kadagiti, and 
so on. 

10. The most usual construction of full sentences consists of an open expres- 
sion containing a full word, followed by a straight object expression: mabisin 
deyta ubiy ‘That child is hungry’. We shall describe these two positions as 
PREDICATE and suBJECT. Pronouns appear here in nominative enclitic form: 
mabisinak ‘I am hungry’, dri?ak ‘I am a king’. Since the third person singular 
in this category is zero, any open expression in principle makes a full sentence: 
mabisin ‘He is hungry’. 

11. Certain open expressions, centering round certain full words which we 
shall call PASSIVES, are accompanied by two straight object expressions: naktta 
ni marya ti dri ‘Was-seen by-Maria the king; Maria saw the king’. Enclitic 
pronouns are attributive in the former position, nominative in the latter: inis- 
mdnna ida ‘Smiled-at by-him they; He smiled at them’, nakitak ‘I saw him’ (k for 
ku, zero for third person singular nominative). We call the prior (attributive) 
straight object expression the AGENT in this construction. 

12. The subject and also, with passives, the agent, is often anticipated by an 
object expression with phrase final rise of pitch (marked by comma) before the 
predicate: dagituy ubbiy, mawwawda ‘The children, they are thirsty’. This is 
especially common where the subject is third person singular: deytuy ubiy, 
mabisin ‘This child, it is hungry’; isu, naglwdlu ‘He, he prayed’; nz ugsa, nali- 
pdtanna ti lumba ‘The stag, he (agent) had forgotten about the race’. Sometimes 
an enclitic nominative is then left off: syak, dri?ak ‘I, I am a king’, but also 
syak, dri. 

13. Full sentence constructions consisting of open expressions are decidedly 
limited; the following deserve mention. 

A predicate-subject construction is that of adda ‘there is’ followed by an open 
expression: adda bagas ‘There is rice’. Contrast adut bagas ‘There is lots of 
rice’, where ¢ is a sandhi form for t; also awan ti bagas ‘There is no rice’. 

The proclitic word inn ‘go’ (e.g. inka ‘Go thou’) is combined with certain 
open forms; it then means ‘where?’ as impapanam? ‘Where are you going?’ with 
papanan ‘place gone to’ and m as sandhi form for mu. 

Certain words with attributive pronouns or other attributes form full sen- 
tences: naggapwam? ‘Where do you come from? Where are you coming from?’ 
with m for mu; nagptiduten ‘How hot it is!’ 

14. A second important type of full sentence construction consists of two 
object expressions with phrase-final after the prior one: deytuy, tt silid ya pagad- 
?addlak ‘This is the room where I always study’; syak, tt may patay ‘I am the one 
who can kill him’. Often isu is prefixed to a third person after the phrase final: 
ti pagstratmu, isu deytuy plima ‘What you are to write with is this pen’. 

15. The chief types of attributes are: straight object expressions (§§16-19), 
oblique object expressions (§§20-22), open expressions with proclitic ya (§§23- 
25), enclitics (§29), and phrasal attributes introduced by various particles and 
full words (§§30-34). 

16. Straight object expressions serve as attributes of object expressions and 
denote a possessor: ti tpus ti nway ‘the tail of the carabao’. Enclitic pronouns 
are in attributive form: tz balayna ‘his house’, tuy tmak ‘my hand’. 
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These attributes are sometimes anticipated by a straight object expression: 
ni nway, nakakipkipet ti béduna ‘The carabao, very tight the clothes of-him; The 
carabao’s clothes are very tight’. 

17. Other straight attributes occur only in the shape of certain special phrases: 
agddalkat sankabassit ‘Study thou a little while’; here ¢ is a sandhi form for tz, and 
tt saykabassit ‘a little while’ is a special attributive expression; similarly tz asideg 
‘near by’, t¢ masdpa ‘early’, and some others. 

18. The passive tkkan ‘given to’, with its derivatives, takes not only straight 
forms for agent and subject, but optionally a third straight form for that which 
is given: zkkannak met tt (or iti) saba ‘Give me too some bananas’. 

19. Certain open expressions, most of them passive, are modified by a straight 
object expression which names a hypothetical state or further action of the agent: 
kayatkut aglanuy ‘I want to take a swim’; here ¢ is a sandhi form for t, which 
objectifies aglayuy ‘(he) swims’ (aglaytiyak ‘I swim’); kayatku ‘(It is) desired 
by-me’ is a passive. Similarly nalipdtanmi ti napan idyay eskwéla ‘Forgotten 
by-us (objectifier) went to school; We forgot to go to school’. Compare with 
these attributes the subject of a sentence such as nasakit tt agparparintimen ya 
mabayag ‘Pained (objectifier) kneeling a long-time; It is painful to be kneeling 
down a long time’. 

20. Oblique object expressions as attributes are very common and have many 
meanings, such as place, instrument, and so on: any object expression that is 
not subject, agent, or possessor, is oblique: pukdnem deyta kdyu iti deytuy ya 
buney ‘To-be-cut by-thee (Cut thou) this tree with this bolo’; ziti dmin ya bab- 
baldsay, ni kunswélu, ti kapintdsan ‘Of all the young women, Consuelo is the 
prettiest’; also ni kunswélu, tt kapintdsan kadagitt dmin ya babbalésay. Other 
examples are ita ya aldaw ‘today’, idi kalman ‘yesterday’, ztay bigat ‘this morning 
(past)’. 

So, especially, the forms ztan ‘now’, idin ‘then’: 6, nadla?ak itan ‘Oh, you’ve 
caught me this time’. Here ita and dz appear in non-proclitic use, against §7; 
for the n see §29. 

21. To passives there generally correspond non-passive forms whose subject 
corresponds to the agent of the passive; with these, an oblique object expression, 
denoting usually an indefinite thing, corresponds to the subject of the passive: 
nakaktta itt meysa ya bassit na balay ‘He saw a little house’: the corresponding 
passive would be nakttana ti balay ‘He saw the house’. We give the name GOAL 
to the oblique expression which corresponds to the subject of a passive. 

22. A few objectifiers have a special form for the local oblique (§8): aglay- 
lanuykamit dituy pilug ‘We swim in this lake’; here kamit is a sandhi-form for 
kami. 

23. Attributes with the proclitic particle ya may be called consuNcT; in 
general they imply identity of attribute and head: t&% meysa ya napintas ya 
tumaytayab ‘a pretty bird’, where meysa ‘one’ and napintas ‘pretty’ are attributes. 
Some of the objectifiers, especially deytuy and dagituy are often treated as con- 
junct attributes instead of proclitics: deytuy (ya) buney ‘this bolo’. 

24. However, many other kinds of attributes are joined with ya; agparpar- 
intimeyn ya mabayag ‘He kneels for a long time’. So especially sa?an ‘not’, 
which precedes its head as a CLOSE attribute; by this we mean that it is followed 
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by the enclitics which would otherwise follow the head: sa?anmu ya liplipdtan 
deyta kalluguymu ‘Not by-thee to-be-forgotten that hat of-thee; Don’t forget 
your hat’. 

25. Similarly, the passive kayat comes as a close conjunct attribute before 
passives, where it may be said to modify the subject: kayatka ya aygwen ‘De- 
sired (by-me) thou as one-who-is-kissed; I want to kiss you’; compare sika, tt 
kayatku na kaay?dyam ‘Thou art the desired by-me person-played-with; You 
are the one I want to play with’. 

Somewhat differently, a non-passive open expression for a hypothetical state 
of the subject of kayat follows it as a conjunct attribute: kayatnak ya agguberna- 
dur ‘Desired by-him I as one-who-is-governor; He wanted me to be a governor’. 
This supplements the construction of §19. 

26. Unmarked open expressions as attributes are less numerous. An im- 
portant one is di ‘not’, which is a close attribute: dika wmas?asideg ita danum 
‘Do not go near the water’; dimu basbasa’en deyta bédum ‘Do not get thy cloth- 
ing wet’. 

Similarly sa ‘then’: sdda naglayuy ‘Then they went swimming’, where the 
enclitic subject da for zda is drawn away from naglayuyda “They went swimming’. 

27. Certain words serve as unmarked attributes; so especially wnay ‘much, 
many’, which follows its head: dagiti bradlis, nasidi tinay ya gagayyemmi ida 
‘The Bradleys, they are very dear friends of ours’. Similarly ld?ey ‘only’: 
bay?am ld?ey ‘Just leave him be; Never mind him’; in an object expression it 
precedes: tz lé?en pagsdsa? ida ‘their only way of communicating’. Also yarud 
‘so, therefore, accordingly’: yarud, ni manwel lopes, imbtlayna ya kabsat ni mister 
bradli ‘So then Manuel Lopez looked upon Mr. Bradley as a brother’; mayrugt 
narud ti stérya ‘So now the story begins’; in this example yarud can be described 
as an enclitic (§29).3 

Other words are sometimes unmarked, and sometimes conjunct: patyek dmin 
ti ibagbagdda ‘I believe everything they say’; isu t2 agraraman dmin kada kwdda 
‘He is the most demanding of them all’, but dmin conjunct in an object expres- 
sion in §20. Similarly, kankandyunna ibdba?un ni deyvid tdyay pagaddlan ‘She 
is always sending David to school’, where kankandyun ‘always’ is a close at- 
tribute, attracting the agent na from the passive ibdba?un ‘is being sent’; but 
also kankandyunna ya malpas ti masdpa ‘He always finishes it early’ and, not 
close, kankandyun ya malipdtak deytuy libru ‘I always forget this book’, where 
ku is not drawn away from the passive malipdtan. 

Other unmarked attributes are phrases: di mabayag ‘not long afterwards; then 
soon’, in contrast with mabayag ‘for a long time’, which is conjunct: di mabayag, 
giniyud ni paduy ti tpus ni sungu ‘After a little while, Mr. Turtle pulled Mr. 
Monkey’s tail’. 

28. An important type of unmarked attribute consists of certain words which 


3 In this and some of the following examples, some final vowels (mayrugi, inti, dt, ld) 
were recorded with the high stress and lengthening which are peculiar to open syllables: 
this implies close juncture with the following word, and properly our transcription should 
leave no space. However, we have left spaces before all words which seem to be preceded 
prevalently by open juncture. 
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denote a performer of locomotion; they are close attributes: mapantu agddal 
‘He goes (enclitic of future time) he studies; He will go to school’; tay ulitegku, 
immayna kami sinaruykdran ‘That uncle of-me, (he) came by-him we were- 
visited; My uncle came to visit us’; here the enclitics na kami are drawn away 
from the passive sinarunkdranna kami ‘He visited us’. 

29. There is a considerable variety of enclitic attributes. Some of them are 
added always in close juncture; others seem to vary. Thus, tu marks future 
time: agddalaktu ‘I shall study’; a preceding vowel adds n: agddaldantu ‘They 
will study’, but tayu, kayu drop u: agddalkaytu ‘Ye will study’. en ‘already, 
now’, as in nagdwiden ‘He has gone home’, drops its vowel after a vowel: natérug- 
dan ‘They have already gone to bed’, and ak adds u before it: matdyakun ‘I am 
already as good as dead’; ku and mu after a vowel keep their u before en: trugitmun 
‘Begin now’, beside irugim ‘begin’; where zrugi ‘(to be) begun’ is passive, with 
agent mu. Others are la ‘only’, man ‘do, please’ (manen ‘also’), met ‘also’, pay 
‘still’, ?a ‘don’t you agree? see here!’, ?aya ‘isn’t it so?’, kuma ‘hypothetical, 
ought’, kanu ‘quotative’. 

There is no hard and fast line between these enclitics and the absolutenon- 
enclitic attributes of §26: we class as non-enclitic those which at times come first 
in a phrase or sentence, such as yarud in §26. 

30. Phrasal attributes are headed by certain words, mostly proclitic particles, 
and are added without connectives. One could say that attributes with ya 
and object expressions with ¢2 and so on belong in this type. 

The resemblance of ken ‘and’ to coordinators of other languages does not 
reach far: ti gubat dagitz filipinus ken dagiti kasttlas ‘the war of the Filipinos and 
the Spaniards’; but compare ken in §§5, 6: nagsiiratak ken ni inak ‘I have written 
a letter to my mother’. Predicative expressions are headed by ket ‘and’ and 
nem ‘but’: ammasidégak, ket tinalyawnak, yem timmayab ‘I went near and it 
looked at me, but it flew away’; compare, however, kartinam, ket marinaw ti 
pagpalami?is ‘Hurry up, or the ice cream will melt’, and yem ‘than’: nabanban- 
nigak nem isu ‘I am more tired than he’. 

31. Comparable to straight object attributes are clauses with ta ‘because, 
that’: immdyak dituy, ta kayatku ya kasa?u ni senyéra bradli ‘I have come here 
because I want to speak to Mrs. Bradley’; zbagam, ta kelndtenna deyta natey 
‘Tell her to steam the vegetables’. 

Similarly, comparable to oblique object attributes are clauses headed by izdz 
‘when (in the past)’: napan idyay filipinas, tdi madama ti gubat ‘He went to the 
Philippines while the war was going on’. 

Proclitic nu makes clauses of unfulfilled event and question clauses: nu tuli- 
yannak, bilsigek deyta kdyu ‘If you help me, I’ll chop this wood’; dyak mamdti nu 
mabalin ‘I don’t think it is possible’; dyak makita nu dpay ya kitkitdé?en ni jent 
bradli tinay-tinay dagitt ubbiy ‘I can’t see why (dpay, conjunct) Jennie Bradley 
keeps bothering so much with the children’. 

tapnu ‘so that’; ald?em deytuy, tapnu adda gastwem “Take this so you’ll have 
something to spend’. 

32. An important proclitic, joined in close juncture, is kas ‘like, as’. It rarely 
occurs without other particles: nu kaspagarigan makauyet ni dmutayu ‘if, just 
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by way of supposition, our master gets angry’. It is often combined with ta 
and tuy, which here are used non-proclitically: 6, kasta! ‘Oh, it’s like that, is 
it?? sd pay kastuy? ‘Why is it like this?’ mayyeg ti adi na parparutuput, kastd 
met ti naragsak ya katkatdwa dagitt adi na ubbin ‘One can hear many reports of 
firecrackers, as well as the gay laughter of many children’. Otherwise kas is 
usually combined with enclitic la ‘only’: kasla matay ‘He is as if dead’; sumrek 
ya kasla dyin ‘She comes in like a gust of wind’; kaskantula kankandyun ya 
nasadut ‘You will always seem to be lazy’; here kas has attracted the enclitics 
ka and tu. 

33. Various phrases are thus made of two or more particles. Thus wen ‘yes’ 
with nu means ‘or’: tt kawdyan wen nu ti bilu ‘ordinary bamboo or bulu bamboo’. 
intu nu ‘when’ of future occurrence in certain combinations: intunu bigat ‘to- 
morrow’, intun umay ya tawen ‘in the coming year; next year’. The following 
illustrate some other combinations: dyak mapmapan, ni ket di makanyégak iti 
ddkes ‘I don’t go there, because I might hear bad things’; zntu ket di nu makaktta- 
?ak itt ddékes ‘I might see evil things’; ztedku ti biylaymu, nuld ket di ikkannak iti 
bibinka ‘1’ll give (you) your share only if you give me some of the pancake’. 

34. Other heads of phrases are certain full words. Such are gapu ‘cause’ 
with ta: napaldlu ti uyet nt mister bradli, gaput ta dagitt amerikdnus, pinalpal- 
tuganda dagiti filipinus ‘Mr. Bradley’s anger grew great, because the Americans 
were shooting at the Filipinos’; aggapu ‘(comes) from’: sumrek ni sisi aggapu 
itt kumedor ‘Susie enters from the dining room’ (but also: ni sisi, sumrek ya 
aggapu iti hardin ‘Susie comes in from the garden’); aginga ‘ends’ with na ‘of-it’ 
and di ‘not’: agtardyak agingdnat dinak pasardeyen ‘T1’1l run until you stop me’; 
agldlu ‘gets big; especially’: kundda ya ti meysa ya té?u, nu matay, agldlu nu 
adi, ti nabdti ya dundunwenna, kasakbdyan ti ipapdn tt kararwdéna idyay sabdli ya 
libuy, umayna kitd?en, nu naistilu met ld?ey ti byag dagiti nabdti ‘They say that 
when a person dies, especially if the loved ones left behind are many, before the 
going of his soul to the other world, he comes to see whether the life of those left 
behind is (reasonably, fairly, met ld?ey) good’; this illustrates also kasakbdéyan 
‘before’; similarly kalpasan ‘after’; payngep, maipaygep ‘on account of, about’: 
adda maardmidku pangep ti uppat ti hulyu ‘I have things to do in connection 
with the Fourth of July’. 

35. Paratactic and parenthetic expressions are fairly common and well 
marked by phrase finals: adda meysa ya paduy, agna’ed iti tgid tt karayan ‘Once 
upon a time there was a turtle, (and he) lived by the bank of a river’. 

Names and other terms of address are in open form, and often appear as 
enclitics, without phrase finals: anakku, dika agar? ardmid itt dékes ‘My child, 
don’t do bad things’; dpay paduy ya agib?tbitka? ‘Why, Turtle, art thou weep- 
ing?’; dpay baruk sa?anmi ya inbaga kadakami ti gandatmu? ‘Why, my boy, 
haven’t you told us (of) your intention?’ 

36. Minor sentences are few, since in general a full word constitutes a full 
sentence (§10): wen ‘yes’; sa?an ‘no’; anay! ‘ouch!’; sal?7t! ‘lightning; Con- 
found it!’ 
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[This paper presents material showing the scope and variety of the numeral 
classifiers used in Thai. It also provides illustration of the various situations in 
which the classifiers are employed and sets forth the rules of word-order which 
apply in each situation. It thus covers one of the most important phases of the 
syntax of the Thai noun."] 


1. The numeral classifiers? of Thai constitute an important syntactic word- 
class of the language and are employed with all nouns denoting objects which 
may be counted (e.g. ‘man’, ‘house’, ‘word’). In most cases it is impossible to 
devise rules which will serve as an infallible guide in choosing the proper classi- 
fier to be employed with any given noun. For this reason it is desirable to 
memorize the classifier to be used with a noun at the same time that one learns 
the noun, just as in French or German one must memorize the gender of each 
noun. 

There are some eighty or ninety special classifiers to be found in the language® 
and some of these words have no other meaning or function. In addition there 
are many nouns which are repeated to serve as their own classifiers, and this 
increases considerably the total number of words which are employed in this 
manner. 


2. There are five classifiers commonly used with nouns referring to human 
beings; the choice of classifier to be used depends largely upon the rank or station 
in life of the individual or individuals referred to. The highest of these is ?o7,* 


1 My work on the Thai language is being carried on at the University of Michigan, for 
the Committee on the National School of Modern Oriental Languages and Civilizations 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

I also wish to express my indebtedness to my Thai friends at the University of Michigan, 
particularly to Dr. Malai Huvanandana, Mr. Heng Subhanka, Miss Ubol Guvanasen, and 
Miss Poonsapaya Graiyong. 

2 Numeral classifiers or numeratives are often referred to by a number of other names, 
such as ‘Numeralworter’ (F. J. Wershoven, Lehr- und Lesebuch der Siamesischen Sprache 
65-8 [Wien, Pest, Leipzig, 1892]), ‘Zahlwérter’ (Walther Trittel, Einfiihrung in das Siame- 
sische 72 [Berlin and Leipzig, 1930], ‘numeral designations’ (D. J. B. Pallegoix, Dictionnaire 
Siamois Frangais Anglais, revu par J. L. Vey 32 [Bangkok, 1896]), and ‘descriptive words’ 
(O. Frankfurter, Elements of Siamese Grammar 49-55 [Bangkok, 1900]). 

In this paper they are introduced as numeral classifiers and thereafter referred to simply 
as classifiers. This latter term is to be preferred to most of the others, since it is better to 
avoid emphasis on the use of these words with numerals. While it is true that they are 
required when numerals are used, they also have many other uses, as shown in this paper. 

3 One of the most complete lists of classifiers to be found in published works is that given 
by Frankfurter, loc. cit. It is of little use to the general reader, however, since the terms 
and illustrations are written in the Thai alphabet. 

4A brief explanation of the Thai phonemic symbols used in this paper may be given 
here. The consonants are as follows: three voiced stops, b, d, and -g (-g occurring only in 
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used for the king and queen, for princes and princesses, and for dukes and 
duchesses. The term ré‘b is generally used in referring to talapoins, but some 
people employ ?oy in place of ra:b. The term than? is employed for nobles below 
the rank of duke and sometimes also for high-ranking officials in the army and 
navy. The term next in order is na‘j7, which may be used in referring to individ- 
uals slightly above the common people in rank or position in life. The term 
most generally used in referring to human beings is khon, which is also the 
ordinary word for ‘person’. Thus one says khon sd-y-khon ‘two people’, pha-jiy 
sd:m-khon ‘three women’, khru: ld-j7-khon ‘many teachers’. 

Sacred or awesome beings are also arranged in a series of ranks which is 
reflected in the choice of classifier. For gods or angels ?0y is commonly used, 
while giants and certain large-bodied ghosts of folklore are classified by means 
of the word ton, which is not used elsewhere in the language. Various kinds of 
smaller ghosts are classed with animals and therefore take the classifier tua. 
Interestingly enough, the word sdb ‘corpse’ (which usually serves as its own 
classifier, e.g. sdb si: sdb ‘four corpses’) is also occasionally classified by means 
of tua. 

Contrary to what is true of other words referring to animals, the word for 
elephant has its own special classifier, namely chyag, a word which otherwise 
has the meaning ‘rope’. This is explained by the fact that the elephant is a 
sacred animal. All other animals and all birds, fish, reptiles, and insects take 
the classifier twa, which is also one of the words meaning ‘body’. Thus one says, 
chan? s5°y-chjag ‘two elephants’, but md: sib-twa ‘ten dogs’, kaj sd-m-tua ‘three 
chickens’, yu* si:-tua ‘four snakes’. In a similar manner a herd of elephants is 
classified by means of the special word khld-y, while herds or flocks of other 
animals and of birds are classified with the word fi-y, e.g. chd-y? nyy-khlo-y ‘one 
herd of elephants’, nég niy-fii-y ‘one flock of birds’. 

So far we have been dealing with the classifiers used with nouns referring to 
animates. When we turn to nouns referring to inanimates we find a host of 
different classifiers. In some instances the size, shape, or function of the object 
referred to serves as a partial guide in determining which classifier should be 
used. Thus the word lém? is employed with the word for book and with words 





syllabic final position); glottal stop, ?; four voiceless unaspirated stops, p, t, c [¢], and k; 
four corresponding voiceless aspirated stops, ph, th, ch, and kh; three voiceless spirants, 
f, 8, and h; seven voiced sonorants, w, j, m, n,y,1, andr. There are nine vowels: 7, e, € 
[ez], y [i], a [6], a, u,o0,and9. These may occur both short and long, thus: 7 and 7’, e and e-, 
etc. The long vowels, however, are probably to be considered double vowels on the pho- 
nemic level, since they configurate in all respects with the heterophonous vowel clusters 
ia, ya [ia], and ua. The vowel ais always nasalized when it follows? or h, and all vowels 
are nasalized when preceded or followed by nasal consonants. There are five tones: even 
or middle (left unmarked), low (*), falling (*), high (’), and rising ("). In the case of vowel 
clusters the tonal markers are placed, for orthographic convenience, over the first vowel, 
e.g. hia ‘head’. The falling and the high tones induce a final glottal stop if the syllable 
ends in a vowel or a sonorant (e.g. nd? ‘face’; ché:? ‘slowly’; wty? ‘to run’; nan? ‘that’) but 
not if it ends in another stop consonant (e.g. mid ‘knife’). All final glottal stops, however, 
may be dropped under certain conditions of sandhi. 
5 The hyphen in this example and others to follow indicates internal open juncture. 
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referring to edged or pointed objects, such as knives, sickles, needles. Boats 
and certain other objects which float on the water take the classifier lam, while 
houses and buildings take the classifier laj. The word baj, which means ‘leaf’ 
when used as a noun, is employed as the classifier not only for all kinds of leaves 
but also for various types of containers, such as cups, bottles, boxes, buckets, 
baskets, and the like. In a number of other instances, however, the choice of 
classifier is entirely arbitrary. Thus the word tua, ordinarily used with ani- 
mals, is also employed with the words for table, chair, pen-point. Among the 
words which are repeated as their own classifiers may be mentioned kham ‘word’ 
(e.g. kham si:-kham ‘four words’), myay ‘city’, h35-y? ‘room’. 

Sometimes certain special notions are included in the context by means of 
the classifier employed. When this happens, the classifiers have a function 
similar to that of the so-called ‘counters’ of English, such as the words ‘grain’, 
‘pile’, ‘heap’, ‘strand’, or ‘coil’ when these are employed with numerals. And, 
as in English, it often happens that different classifiers may be used with the 
same noun with a corresponding difference in meaning, e.g. sa‘j niy-méd ‘one 
grain of sand’ vs. sa‘j njy-ko-y ‘one pile of sand’; krddd-d niyy-phén ‘one sheet of 
paper’ vs. krddd-d niy-tdy? ‘one pile of paper’ or krddd-d nijy-ka-y ‘one (dis- 
orderly) heap of paper’; laiad niy-sén? ‘one strand of wire’ vs. liad niy-khéd ‘one 
coil of wire’; phém nijy-sén? ‘one strand of hair’ vs. phém nijy-po'j ‘one lock of 
hair’ or phém niy-lon ‘one wave of hair’. 

The few examples given in the preceding paragraphs will serve to show that 
we cannot make rules covering the choice of classifier to be used in every given 
instance. The use of classifiers is a matter that must be treated not only as a 
part of the grammar of the language but also as a part of its lexicography. For 
this reason the most useful type of dictionary for the language would be one 
which provided each noun entry with a parenthetical indication of the classifier 
required to be used with it. 


3. The classifiers of Thai are used in a great many types of noun-phrases, and 
under certain circumstances are also employed as noun substitutes. When 
one has acquired a mastery of their various uses one has conquered the most 
difficult phase of the syntax of the noun. The most important of these uses are 
described in the following paragraphs. 

Classifiers are employed when nouns are accompanied by quantifiers, indi- 
cators, or adjectives. The term QUANTIFIER is used for all numerals (except 
sun ‘zero’, used only in arithmetical or mathematical calculations) and for such 
words as ldé-j ‘many’, k?- ‘how many’, and ba-y ‘some’ (used only with countables, 
never with continuals such as water). The term INDICATOR is used for demon- 
strative and interrogative adjectives and a special function of the word njy 
‘one’, while all other types of adjectives are referred to simply as ADJECTIVES. 

The use of a classifier is obligatory when a noun is accompanied by a quantifier 
and the word-order employed is NOUN + QUANTIFIER + CLASSIFIER, e.g. md 
s3-n-tua ‘two dogs’ (lit. ‘dog two-body’), md: ld-j-tua ‘many dogs’, md: ki--tua 
‘how many dogs’. 

In precise speech a classifier is also used when a noun is accompanied by an 
indicator or an adjective; in this case the word-order is NOUN + CLASSIFIER 
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+ INDICATOR OR ADJECTIVE, e.g. ma° tua-nt:? ‘this dog’ (lit. ‘dog body-this’), 
mia tua-ndj ‘which dog’, ma: tua-lég ‘the little dog’. In less precise speech, on 
the other hand, it is sometimes permissible to omit the classifier, e.g. mda--nt-? 
‘this dog’, md:-lég ‘the little dog’. It also seems to be true that the use of a 
classifier in these circumstances, e.g. md: tua-nt:?, denotes a higher degree of 
particularization, such as might be rendered in English by the expression ‘this 
very dog’. When numeral adjectives are employed, the classifier may never be 
omitted, e.g. md: tua-thi:sd-n ‘the second dog’. 

It will be noted that the position of a classifier in relation to a quantifier differs 
from its position in relation to an indicator or an adjective. An interesting 
fact to be observed in this connection is that the numeral njy ‘one’ may occur 
in either position with a resultant difference in meaning. In the one case it 
tells us how many objects there are and is therefore employed as a quantifier, 
e.g. ma niy-tua ‘one dog’. In the other case it gives us a construction com- 
parable to the English use of an indefinite article and is therefore employed as 
an indicator, e.g. md: tua-niyy ‘a dog’. 

A number of more complex constructions may be made in which quantifiers, 
indicators, and adjectives are combined in various ways. The rules of word- 
order which obtain in such constructions are as follows: 

Noun + classifier + adjective + classifier + indicator, e.g. md tua-lég tua- 

ndn? ‘that little dog’ (lit. ‘dog body-little body-that’); md: tua-lég tua-niyy 
‘a, little dog’. 

Noun + classifier + adjective + quantifier + classifier, e.g. md: tua-lég sd-y- 
tua ‘two little dogs’ (lit. ‘dog body-little two-body’); md: tua-lég ki:-tua ‘how 
many little dogs’. 

Noun + classifier + adjective + quantifier + classifier + indicator, e.g. mda: 
tua-lég s3-n-tua-ndn? ‘those two little dogs’ (lit. ‘dog body-little two-body- 
that’). 

In each of these constructions the first classifier may sometimes be omitted with 
the reservations made above. 


4, The classifiers of Thai are also freely used as noun substitutes and in this 
event they may often be translated by means of the English pronoun ‘one’. 
This is best illustrated by the following series of sentences: 

chan mt: md: s5-y-tua. ‘I have two dogs.’ 

tua-nt:? jaj. ‘This one is big.’ tua-ndn? lég. ‘That one is little.’ 

Q. khun t5yka:n tua-ndj. ‘Which one do you want?’ 

A. tua-lég. ‘The little one.’ 

khéw mi: ma: lé:j-tua. ‘He has many dogs.’ 

Q. khun tiyka-n ki:-tua. ‘How many do you want?’ 

A. si-tua. ‘Four.’ 

Note that in the last sentence a classifier must accompany the quantifier whereas 
in English we may use a numeral alone. 


5. There are a number of words in Thai which may be called ‘independent’ 
classifiers, since they are used with quantifiers, indicators, and adjectives, but 
never accompany nouns. Their English equivalents are classed as nouns, but 
the Thai words are identified as classifiers by the rules of word-order. 
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One set of independent classifiers consists of words denoting periods of time, 
such as wan ‘day’, khy:n ‘night’, dyay ‘month’, pi: ‘year’. When these words 
are quantified the quantifier precedes them, e.g. sd-m-wan ‘three days, for three 
days’; niy-pi: ‘one year, for one year’. (If these words were nouns the quanti- 
fier would have to follow them and be followed in its turn by a classifier.) Ina 
manner comparable to its behavior with nouns accompanied by classifiers, the 
word nijy ‘one’ may follow as well as precede the independent classifier, but in 
this event the meaning conveyed is one of temporal location rather than of 
temporal duration. Hence wan-nijy khiw kldb ma: means ‘one day he came back’ 
while khdw ju: thi-nt-? niyy-wan means ‘he stayed here for one day’. When the 
independent classifiers are accompanied by indicators or adjectives, such words 
always follow the classifier, e.g. pi°-tht:ss-y ‘the second year’. 

Another set of independent classifiers consists of words indicating how many 
times an event takes place. The most common of such words are khrdy? and 
hon, which may be used more or less interchangeably, e.g. khaw wiy? s3-y-khréy? 
or khadw wiy? sd-y-hon ‘he ran twice’. Note that here again the quantifier pre- 
cedes the independent classifier. Moreover, there is once more a difference 
between such an expression as nijy-khrdy? ‘one time, once’ (in which the word 
niyy precedes the classifier) and khrdy-niyy ‘once upon a time’ (in which it follows 
the classifier). Other independent classifiers of this type impart an aspectival 
meaning to the context. Thus thz: includes the notion of instantaneousness or 
momentaneousness, as in khdw té? niyy-tht:, which may be best rendered into 


English as ‘he gave a kick’. It is also possible to say khdw té? nijy-khrdy? or 
khaéw té? niyy-hon ‘he kicked once’, but when either of these words is employed 
there is no indication that the action is momentaneous. Another word with 
an overtone of aspect is khra:w, which conveys the notion of prolonged or dura- 
tivized action, as in lom phdd nijy-khra‘w ‘the wind blew once’. 





AN EXAMINATION OF THE AUSTROASIATIC LANGUAGE FAMILY 
Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[Arguments in favor of an ‘Austric’ family of languages are here tested and re- 
jected as inadequate.] 


The term ‘Austric’! was proposed by Father Schmidt to designate a family 
of languages which, according to his hypothesis, modified only slightly by later 
scholars, involves the following sub-groups, languages, and major dialects? 


Austronesian: This includes the languages 1.3. Malay Peninsula 
spoken in all the islands of Malaysia, 1.31. Semang 
Polynesia, and Melanesia, except Pap- 1.311. Group One 
uan, Andamanese, and Nicobarese. 1.3111. Kedah (8 dialects) 
Austroasiatic: 1.3112. Ulu Selama 
1. Mon-Khmer 1.3113. Ijok 
1.1. Mon-Khmer proper 1.3114. Jarum 
1.101. Mon (or Talaing) 1.3115. Plus and Jehrhr 
1.102. Khmer (or Cambodian) 1.3116. Pangan (12 dialects) 
1.103. Bahnar 1.3117. Hill Semang 
1.104. Stieng 1.312. Group Two 
1.105. Rangao 1.3121. Juru 
1.106. Moi 1.3122. Begbie’s Semang 
1.107. Kha 1.3123. Newbold’s Semang 
1.108. Kuoi (about 4 dialects) 1.3124. Swamp Semang 
1.109. Chong 1.3125. Unclassified dialects 
1.110. Pear 1.32. Sakai 
1.111. Penong 1.321. Northern 
1.2. Eastern 1.3211. Kenderong 
1.21. Cham 1.3212. Grik 
1.211. Cambodian 1.3213. Kenering 
1.212. Binh Thuén 1.3214. Sungai Piah 
1.22. Jarai 1.3215. Po-Kloh 
1.221. Haban 1.3216. Plus Korbu 
1.222. Hedron 1.3217. Ulu Kinta 
1.223. Arap 1.3218. Tanjong Rambutan 
1.224. Chur 1.3219. Tembe’ 
1.225. Krun 1.322. Central 
1.23. Radé 1.32201. Blanja (Lengkuas) 
1.231. Kpa 1.32202. Sungai Raya 
1.232. Atham 1.32203. Ulu Bertang 
1.233. Dle-rue 1.32204. Ulu Kampar 
1.234. Ktul 1.32205. Mt. Berumban 
1.235. Kadun 1.32206. Jelai 
1.24. Sedang 1.32207. Serau 





1 Sincere thanks for their valuable suggestions are due to Professors Fay-Cooper Cole, 
Julian Bonfante, and Martin Sprengling. 

2 This list, as complete and as accurate as a comparison of the sources permits, was in- 
cluded because, scattered over many places, it is nowhere available in such a unified form. 
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1.32208. Senoi of Ulu Pahang 2.104. Kanawri 
1.32209. Chendariang 2.105. Rangkas (or Sankiya) 
1.32210. Tapah 2.106. Darmiya 
1.32211. Ulu Gedang 2.107. Byangsi 
1.32212. Sungkai 2.108. Chandangsi 
1.32213. Slim 2.109. Vayu 
1.32214. Orang Tanjong of Ulu 2.110. Khambu 
Langat 2.111. Yakha 
1.323. Southern 2.112. Limbu 
1.3231. Southwestern (5 dialects) 2.113. Thami 
1.3232. Southeastern (4 or more 2.114. Dhimal 
dialects) 2.2. Chota-Nagpur 
1.324. Eastern 2.21. Western 
1.3241. Inner Group (about 5 2.211. Karki 
dialects) 2.212. Kharia 
1.3242. Outer Group (about 2 2.213. Juang 
dialects) 2.22. Kherwari 
1.4. Nicobarese 2.221. Santali 
1.41. Kar Nicobar-Chowra 2.222. Mundari 
1.42. Teressa-Bompoka 2.223. Bhumij 
1.48. Kamorta - Nankawri - Trinkat - 2.224. Birhar 
Kachal 2.225. Koda 
1.44. Little and Great Nicobarese 2.226. Ho 
1.45. Minor dialects 2.227. Tari 
1.5. Salowen Basin 2.228. Asuri 
1.51. Palaung 2.299. Korwa 


1.52. Wa 2.23. Two questionable groups 


1.53. Riang 
2.231. Savara 
1.54. Khamtk (or Khmu) 2.932. Gadaba 


.55. Le-M 
‘a iad . 3. Annam-Muong 


2. Munda 3.1. Annamese 


2.1. Himalayan 3.11. Tonkinese 
2.101. Patan 3.12. Upper Annamese 


2.102. Rangoi 3.13. Cochinchinese 
2.103. Kanashi 3.2. Muong (many dialects) 


Later attempts were made to add Japanese to Austroasiatic: ‘Les correspond- 
ences phonétiques des deux langues présentent une remarquable régularité et 
nous permettent de croire qu’il s’agit d’une parenté initiale plutét que d’em- 
prunts.” Rivet suggested relationship between Austronesian (i.e. Malayo- 
Polynesian) and certain American Indian and Australian languages. Conrady 
claimed the possibility of relation to Indo-Chinese. Finally, Przyluski had 
noted some common elements with Sumerian. 

‘En présence de ces faits nouveaux,’ wrote the last-named scholar, ‘quelle 
doit étre nédtre attitude? Devons-nous admettre la parenté du sumérien, du 
japonais, des langues mon-khméres, indonésiennes, australiennes, californi- 
ennes?’ The purpose of this paper is to attempt to answer these two questions 
by sifting the evidence brought forward for the hypotheses of Schmidt and his 
followers. 

Mon and Khmer, until the latter part of the 19th century, were assumed to 


3 Matsumoto 95. 
4 Ibid. Preface. 
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belong with the Tibeto-Burman languages. A series of comparative studies, 
especially by Forbes and Kuhn, however, soon established the Mon-Khmer or— 
as it was called at first—Mon-Annamese family. Likewise, certain lexical and 
syntactic resemblances between Mon-Khmer and Munda, then known as 
Kolarian, were pointed out, notably by Phayre and Mason. Forbes rejected 
the claims of relationship between the two based on these resemblances, calling 
the lexical evidence ‘far-fetched’ or due to common borrowing, and saying of 
Mason, ‘with regard to his examples of syntax he is still more unfortunate.” 
Forbes then concluded that ‘the alleged affinity between the two ... seems 
hardly to require further consideration.” 

Father Schmidt thought otherwise. He published a long list of studies on 
the Sakai and Semang and their relation to Mon-Khmer; these were followed 
by papers on the phonetics of Mon-Khmer and of Khasi, and finally by his 
opus magnum, about Mon-Khmer as a connecting link between the Munda 
languages and Malayo-Polynesian. It was here that he announced the Austric 
hypothesis above outlined and concluded, ‘ainsi la parenté des langues munda 
avec le nikobarais, le khasi, les langues mon-khmér, est mise hors de doute’; 
moreover, this was claimed not to be a hypothesis at all, ‘mais un fait, qui a 
droit au méme degré de certitude que la parenté des langues indoeuropéennes 
entre elles.” This conclusion has been restated, Schmidt’s arguments have 
been repeated over and over again since their first publication, notably by the 
Norwegian Sten Konow, who edited the Munda section of the Linguistic Survey 
of India.® 

Schmidt’s arguments run essentially along two lines, morphological and lexi- 
cal. Konow also talks of resemblances in ‘phonology,’ an argument which can 
best be criticized by quoting parts of it. Says Konow: ‘The phonetic systems 
agree in several points. Thus both families possess aspirated hard and soft 
letters. Both avoid beginning a word with more than one consonant, and so 
forth. The most characteristic feature of Munda phonology are the so-called 
semi-consonants ... . They are formed in the mouth the same way as the 
corresponding hard consonants ... but the sound is checked and the breath 
does not touch the organs of speech in passing out ... .” 

The argument from morphology relies primarily on the types of word-forma- 
tion common to Munda and Mon-Khmer, inasmuch as both use prefixation 
and infixation. Prefixation in the Mon-Khmer family may be either simple 
or complex. The simple prefix is of the type C + V as in Semang [kibao], or 
C + schwa as in Jarai [kabau], or C + zero as in Stieng [kbau] ‘sea-eagle’. 
All consonants, except only a few nasals and the semivowels [j, w], may serve 
as prefixes with varying functions. Thus, [p-] forms causative verbs, as in 
Palaung [jy] ‘to rise’ : [pjy] ‘to rouse’, or Mon [ket] ‘to turn around’ : [pket] 


5 Forbes 31. 

6 Tbid. 33. 

7 Les Peuples Mon-Khmér 222. 

8 Konow, with no great linguistic sophistication or originality, accepts Schmidt quite 
uncritically. Schmidt refers, in turn, to Konow’s ‘findings’ as supporting evidence. 

9 LSI 4.11. 
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‘to turn someone around’; but the function of most prefixes is still unknown. 
Complex prefixes are of the type C + nasal or, rarely, C + liquid; cf. Palaung 
[ja:m] ‘to die’ : [pja:m] ‘to kill’ : [panpja:m] ‘to put to death’. 

Infixes are of the type V + nasal, nasal + nasal, or nasal + liquid. The 
infix [n], for example, forms mostly names of instruments, as in Mon [put] 
‘to chisel’ : [pnut] ‘a chisel’, Munda [dapal] ‘to cover’ : [danapal] ‘a cover’, 
Bahnar [gap] ‘to close’ : [ganap] ‘ribbon to enclose with’. 

Admitting that the evidence for the theory of secondary development of 
infixation in Munda is inconclusive, superficially the similarity between its 
method of word-formation and that of Mon-Khmer seems striking. But of 
all this ‘il n’y a pas trace en annamite’,” in spite of the possibility of an Annam- 
Muong comparison. There is, however, a much graver objection: Munda 
uses suffixes as well as prefixes and infixes, and in this respect stands alone among 
the so-called Austroasiatic languages, except only for Nicobarese. 

Now, in the first place, Munda suffixes are entirely different from the Nico- 
barese and probably have no connection with these whatever. But Schmidt 
is not at all dismayed by the difficulty which Munda suffixation presents: he 
explains it easily as an application of the linguistic law according to which 
‘les langues 4 antéposition du génitif (sans affixe) sont les langues 4 suffixe 
[such as Munda], tandis que les langues 4 postposition du genitif sont les langues 
& préfixe [such as Mon-Khmer].’ But this explanation is meaningless, for the 
‘law’—announced, incidentally, by Schmidt himself some years previously— 
does not seem to operate in Nicobarese and, in any event, does not dispose of 
the basic difference in genitival position between Munda and all the other 
so-called Austric languages. As to the importance of this latter difference one 
may refer to Schmidt himself, who uses it elsewhere to deny on this basis the 
genetic relationship between Japanese and Austroasiatic, saying that no genetic 
relationship can exist between the two because ‘die austroasiatischen Sprachen 
ein ginzlich anderes Grundgesetz des Aufbaues befolgen als das Japanische. 
Beide austrische Sprachgruppen sind darin einig, dass sie den Genitiv nach- 
stellen, wihrend das Japanische ihn voranstellt.’* He tries to dispose of this 
difference by attributing the Munda situation to borrowing, ‘probablement 
... par l’influence des langues dravidiennes, ariennes, ou tibéto-birmanes, par 
lesquelles le domaine munda est entouré et pénétré de toutes parts’. But 
Mon-Khmer too is surrounded by Indian, Malay, Chinese, Tibetan, and other 
influences; and besides, syntactic features of this order appear to be very rarely 
borrowed. Yet Schmidt claims to have ‘proof’ of the former existence of a 
postpositional genitive, for in Munda the possessive suffix is joined to the per- 
sonal pronoun. But this is the case in the Finno-Ugric languages also, yet 
there is no trace there of postpositional genitive. This crucial argument from 
morphology, then, must be considered pure fiction. 


10 Maspero 74. 

11 This was admitted by Schmidt about 24 years after he had announced his theory. 
Cf. Beziehungen 248. 

12 Les Peuples Mon-Khmér 222. 

13 Beziehungen 248. 
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Schmidt mentions some other similarities between the morphology of Munda 
and that of Mon-Khmer, e.g. their possession of three numbers (singular, dual, 
plural) and two ‘genders’ (animate and inanimate)—of no value whatsoever 
by themselves as evidence for genetic connection, since the same characteristics 
are found in many other languages. Yet even in the number feature Munda 
is peculiar in joining the pronoun as a bound morpheme to the noun (ef. [-ko:] 
‘they’ pl., [-ki:n] ‘they’ dual), whereas in Mon-Khmer and Annamese the 
pronoun is a free morpheme. 

Mon-Khmer languages have monosyllabic roots,'* Munda has polysyllabic. 
According to Konow this ‘is not ... a sufficient reason for separating the two 
families’... Indeed, one may add, all the outlined morphological dissimilarities, 
profound though these may be, do not prove that there is no genetic connection 
between the two. But, considering also such great syntactic differences as, 
for instance, the relative position of adjective and substantive in the two langu- 
ages (the latter preceding the adjective in Mon-Khmer but following it in 
Munda), one must certainly be sceptical of the conclusions announced with 
such assurance by Schmidt. 

To turn now to the reasoning from the comparative lexical material. Schmidt 
assumes (arbitrarily) that, although Munda uses suffixes, its vocabulary never- 
theless was formed by prefixation. In examining Santali words, accordingly, 
he divides them into prefixes and roots, and then compares the latter with, roots 
in Mon, Khmer, Stieng, Bahnar, Khasi, and Nicobarese. Correct metho- 
dology, of course, would demand a comparison of Proto-Munda roots with 
approximately contemporary Mon-Khmer reconstructions. However, only 
one dictionary of a Munda dialect was available to Schmidt: A. Campbell’s 
Santali-English (1899); and the reliability of many forms is not unaffected by 
this restriction." 

Statistical convergence, unreliable source-material, unsafe method of pro- 
cedure no doubt account for many of the 345 formal resemblances, and explain 
the semantic gulf between Santali ‘short’ and Stieng ‘frontiers’ (item 15), 
Santali ‘far’ and Khmer ‘thin’ (16), Santali ‘thin’ and Khasi ‘to founder’ (50), 
Santali ‘pious’ and Khmer ‘stump’ (140), Santali ‘fix’ and Mon ‘confide’ (169), 
Santali ‘used’ and Khasi ‘to free’ (276), and dozens of other pairs. 

Furthermore, Schmidt makes no allowance for common borrowings from 
neighboring languages. Bonfante has identified about a dozen as Indo-Euro- 
pean, including such perfectly obvious ones as [num] ‘name’ and [mesal] ‘mix’. 
Sprengling has recognized four items as clearly Persian, and half a dozen as 
Arabic. 


14 The fact that Mon-Khmer roots are monosyllabic also reduces the validity of the lexi- 
cal argument, because the number of common words due to statistical convergence will 
be multiplied. 

16 LSI 4.14. 

16 A fairly successful attempt has been made ‘to show thai with no other means but the 
same dictionary the contrary of his conclusions can be proved just as well, i.e. that the 
words Schmidt presumed to be prefixed forms are suffixed ones, having absolutely nothing 
to do with the Khmer, etc., words he quotes.’ See Hevesy, On Schmidt’s Munda-Mon- 
Khmer Comparisons 186. Schmidt’s discredit lies close to this author’s heart, for he has a 
theory of his own of a genetic connection between Munda and Finno-Ugrian. 
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It follows from the foregoing that, while genetic connection between Mon- 
Khmer and Munda cannot be categorically denied, in the absence of proof or 
even good evidence the latter must be excluded from the Austroasiatic sub- 
group of the Austric family of languages. 

But is there an Austroasiatic sub-group at all? Is the relationship of Mon- 
Khmer and Annam-Muong a fact? According to the best authority on the 
latter languages there is no genetic connection whatever: ‘On a souvent voulu 
classer l’annamite parmi les langues mén-khmér” sur des ressemblances de 
vocabulaire’, writes Maspero; but ‘c’est une vue qu’on soutiendrait difficile- 
ment aujourd’hui que le mécanisme des langues indo-chinoises est mieux connu’. 
As was pointed out above, there is no sign of infixation or of labial prefixes 
in these languages. ‘On pourra citer bien d’autres faits qui montrent combien 
l’annamite est loin des langues mén-khmér.”*® The chief of these facts seems 
to be that Annamese and Muong are tone languages (like Thai, with which, 
perhaps, they should be classed), whereas the Mon-Khmer languages are not. 

By eliminating two of the three branches of the ‘Austroasiatic’ sub-group, 
the latter simply becomes synonymous with ‘Mon-Khmer’. This still leaves 
open the possibility, of course, that this sub-group with a single member 
may be related to the ‘Austronesian’ sub-group with a great multitude of 
members, and that thus the ‘Austric’ family may be genuine. But before dis- 
cussing this we must consider the relationship of Mon-Khmer proper to the 
languages classed with it as coordinate within the larger group of Mon-Khmer, 
namely the Eastern languages (chiefly Cham), Khasi, Nicobarese, the languages 
of the Salowen Basin (chiefly Palaung), and those of the Malay Peninsula. 

This classification has never been seriously challenged. Nevertheless, it 
must be pointed out that Khasi differs from Mon-Khmer rather sharply in two 
features, its possession of articles and of grammatical gender; and some sus- 
picion is also aroused by Sten Konow’s statement that Mon, Nicobarese, and 
Munda are mutually closer than any of them is to Khasi. Cham resembles 
Malay to the extent of sharing its numerical system, but in its morphological 
outlines seems to conform to the Mon-Khmer pattern. For the languages 
spoken along the basin of the Salowen River, especially for Palaung, the evi- 
dence is fairly good that they are related to Mon-Khmer. Palaung, ‘in its 
morphological system, or what there is or remains of it ... agrees substantially 
with cognate languages’,”° as it also seems to do in respect to certain syntactic 
features such as word order (subject—verb—object), and certain very charac- 
teristic formations (also present in Nicobarese) such as the dual forms of the 
personal pronouns. 


17 For example, Przyluski; Schmidt has changed his mind and now agrees with Maspero: 
Sprachfamilien 138. 

18 Maspero 74. 

19 Except by Georges Maspero, who rejects the Austroasiatic theory and expresses his 
doubts even as to the relationship of Sakai and Semang to Mon-Khmer. Unfortunately, 
neither his Grammaire de la langue Khmére (Paris, 1915) nor Schmidt’s reply were available 
for examination. The latter admits that Maspero’s work is excellent as far as the grammar 
itself goes, but states that his comparative material is baseless. 

20 Milne 5. 
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Sakai and Semang, languages of the Malay Peninsula,”! were studied care- 
fully by Blagden. According to his complicated theory” Sakai is a Mon- 
Khmer language over which a wave of later Mon-Khmer cultural influence 
has passed. This is shown by convincing morphological and lexical arguments, 
and by an excellent analysis of the numerical systems. Semang, on the other 
hand, is certain not to have been originally of this family: the advancing Sakai 
forced their speech on the Semang pygmies, and only a few remnants of the 
ancient Negrito vocabulary can be discovered. Semang too was then affected 
by the cultural tide which swept down from the Mon-Khmer, and both Sakai 
and Semang have a considerable but certainly recent Malayo-Polynesian 
overlay. 

Much of what Blagden says is admittedly conjectural; but his theory, on 
the whole, is eminently probable. In the first place, it is a fact that all Negritos 
except the Andamanese have lost their original languages, adopting instead the 
dialects of their neighbors, usually Malayans. A comparative study of their 
language as spoken today, if undertaken, may reveal a residue as Blagden has 
found it. As for the Sakai, their language is the most archaic of the Mon- 
Khmer, more so ‘than even the stereotyped forms of the Mon and Khmer 
written languages.” The lateral area principle of linguistic geography, accord- 
ing to which relic forms tend to survive at the peripheries (provided the central 
area is not isolated, as Mon certainly is not), would explain why Sakai forms 
are so archaic.” 

Now there are three further hypotheses to be examined: Matsumoto’s Aus- 
troasiatic-Japanese; Schmidt’s Austroasiatic-Austronesian (i.e. ‘Austric’); and 
Conrady’s ‘Austric’—Indo-Chinese.”® 

According to Matsumoto’s theory, Japanese is very probably genetically 
related to Austroasiatic. This conclusion is reached after (1) a discussion of 
historical and ethnological contacts, (2) a lexical comparison, and (3) the estab- 
lishment of a series of phonetic correspondences. The evidence seemed suffi- 
ciently impressive to Schmidt to make him write a vigorous denial of the possi- 
bility of such connection. His rejection is based chiefly on the above-mentioned 
difference in genitival position. The phonetic correspondences which Mat- 


21 The language spoken by the Jakuns is by Schmidt included, without explanation, with 
Sakai and Semang. But according to Cole (personal communication), and the only ex- 
tensive and quite recent word-list (Noone), the Jakun speak dialects of Malayo-Polynesian. 
Blagden thinks ‘that the Jakun group if it is a unity at all, was originally of alien origin, 
but has been for centuries under the influence of Malayan dialects, with which it has been 
mixed up, so that it may now be said to be mainly Malayan in character and in process of 
becoming entirely so.’ Cf. Skeat and Blagden 465. 

22 Skeat and Blagden 379-775. 

23 A comparison of this vocabulary with Andamanese did not bear much fruit. 

24 Skeat and Blagden 462. 

25 If Munda were related to Mon-Khmer it would be very likely the most archaic of these 
languages. However, as we saw, all kinds of innovations must be hypothesised to make 
it fit. 

6 Rivet’s theory of Malayo-Polynesian—-Hokan and Sumerian-Oceanic will not be con- 
sidered here because not directly relevant. Similarly Hevesy’s Munda-Finno-Ugrian 
hypothesis is irrelevant. Przyluski explains the ‘Austric’--Sumerian resemblances which 
he finds by a substratum theory rather than by genetic relation. 
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sumoto sets up result from incorrect method: he compares one Japanese dialect 
(Riu-Kiu) with half a dozen languages of various periods and affinities, finding a 
correspondence here, another there; but etymologies involving all the languages 
examined come to hardly ten items. According to the counter-theory of 
Schmidt, which need not concern us here, the real relation between Japanese 
and ‘Austric’ (not ‘Austro-Asiatic’) is that the latter languages ‘bilden ein 
wichtiges Mischungselement des Japanischen, das eben aus Mischung mehrerer 
Elemente entstanden ist.’ 

After Schmidt had postulated his Austroasiatic family he came to the ‘véritable 
but de ce travail, de réunir ce grand groupe de langues et de peuples 4 un groupe 
plus étendu encore, celui des langues et peuples austronésiens, et de montrer 
que ces deux groupes se rattachent par une parenté étroite 4 un groupe plus 
vaste encore qui les domine.’* This was the famous ‘Austric’ hypothesis, which 
he announced with absolute assurance. His conclusions were based on a simi- 
larity of the phonetic systems and of word structure; on such grammatical 
resemblances as the postposition of the genitive, the forms of the possessive, 
and the presence of exclusive-inclusive forms in the first person plural pronoun; 
and on many lexical concordances. 

It must be recalled at once that while Malayo-Polynesian has been well 
established as a linguistic family, it cannot be fairly compared, in the light of the 
discussion above, with ‘Austroasiatic’. This already is a good reason for reject- 
ing the lexical concordances as evidence, for how will a ‘correspondence’ of a 
Kawi initial labial with a Munda initial labial, or of a Fiji dental with a Nico- 
barese dental, or of a Maori [w-] with a Khasi [w-], prove the existence of 
Proto-Malayo-Polynesian-—Mon-Khmer? Yet this is the method on which 
Schmidt chiefly relies. 

‘Phonetic similarity’ is meaningless as a criterion of linguistic relationship; 
only a series of phonetic correspondences is valid. Similarity of word structure 
and grammatical resemblances are very suggestive, but do not constitute proof 
without phonetic correspondences. Schmidt had claimed that his theory was 
of the same degree of certainty as the Indo-European hypothesis; but such a 
claim must be considered quite premature until the comparative method so 
successfully applied in Finno-Ugrian, in Semitic, in Central Algonquian, and 
above all in Indo-European, is used in Mon-Khmer linguistics as well. First, a 
series of good descriptive grammars must be prepared; then Proto-Mon-Khmer 
must be reconstructed on the basis of all available dialects; and finally these 
forms must be compared with reconstructions from other languages and a regular 
series of correspondences established. 

In reviewing Schmidt’s contribution to the linguistic problems of the Malay 
Peninsula, Blagden wrote: ‘It is evident from what has been said that though 
progress has been made in the study of these dialects, much remains to be 
done. ... Above all it is absolutely necessary to obtain a large number of genuine 
sentences, as actually spoken by the aborigines. ... Such work can only be done 
properly by men on the spot and thoroughly conversant with local circumstances 


27 Beziehungen 249. 
28 Les Peuples Mon-Khmér 234. 
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.28 This sensible and commendable attitude seems to have left students of 
Mon-Khmer, with a few exceptions, unaffected. The source materials available 
on the Mon-Khmer languages are often of dubious value and so scanty that a 
proper classification cannot yet be undertaken. It is to be hoped that in the 
reconstruction period after the war first-hand research will at once be undertaken, 
and that the task will not have been rendered forever impossible by the extinction 
of these dialects. 

Conrady’s work is open to much the same objections of method. He com- 
pares ‘Austric’ with ‘Indo-Chinese’ or Tibeto-Chinese, on a lexical basis. 
Schmidt himself is not convinced, and favors on the whole (as he did in the 
case of Cham and Japanese) the theory ‘dass die tibeto-chinesischen Sprachen 
eine Mischung darstellen, hervorgegangen aus einer Verbindung der altaischen 
Sprachen mit einer den austroasiatischen Sprachen nahestehenden Sprache.’ 
Needless to add, he brings forward not a scrap of evidence in favor of this view. 

Schmidt always boasts of making sure that his linguistic findings square 
with those of physical anthropology and ethnology. Accordingly, he tries to 
underpin both the ‘Austroasiatic’ and the ‘Austric’ theory with facts discovered 
by the sister sciences.*! First he quotes extensively from the works of Martin, 
who believed in the possibility of racial identity between the Sakai and the 
Mon-Khmer-speaking peoples. But, as Cole points out, Martin never saw a 
pure Sakai, so that his measurements on the mixed groups that he did see cannot 
be relied upon for such a theory. For the ‘Austric’ theory Schmidt quite 
briefly cites the dolichocephalic Dyaks of Borneo; but whether these really 
derive from a substratum of which the Sakai too are living representatives is still 
a moot question in modern anthropological literature. 

Schmidt, however, is amply satisfied by the conjectures of the anthropologists, 
for, he says, ‘si on ajoute que la parenté linguistique de ces peuplades est établi 
d’une fagon indubitable’,® their conjectures, in the light of linguistics, assume a 
great degree of probability—nay, certainty. 

In looking through the most recent archeological, geographical, and historical 
literature of this region it is easy to understand why indiscriminate reference to 
the other sciences is dangerous. Thus, the foremost archeologist of Indo-China, 
Madeleine Colani, admitting that she is in the dark as to prehistoric migrations, 
refers to the linguistic evidence cited by the ethnographer of Indo-China, Robe- 
quain. Turning to Robequain, we are informed that the Annamese and the 
Thai ‘invasions’ began at the latest in the 4th century B.c., and that at this time 
Indo-China was inhabited chiefly by Indonesians (?), who were doubtless immi- 
grants too. ‘Venaient-ils du S.E. de l’Indonésie actuelle,’ he asks, ‘ou bien du 
N.O. de l’Hindoustan? Le sens de leur migration reste inconnu, mais le lin- 


29 Blagden 62. 

30 Sprachfamilien 148. Margaret Schlauch summarizes the various criticisms of 
Schmidt’s ‘frequent dogmatic and mechanical assumption of Sprachmischung’ in her 
excellent paper on the Social Basis of Linguistics, Science and Society 1.1.18-44. 

31 Skeat remarked in reference ts Schmidt that racial classification must be supported 
by facts. The latter thinks that this observation is rather ‘inconsiderée’ and is therefore 
especially anxious here to find anthropological support. 

82 Les peuples Mon-Khmér 229. 
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guistique semble bien établir que, antérieurement & l’invasion aryenne, il y eut 
des relations entre les populations d’une part (groupe munda), celle de l’Indochine 
(groupe mén-khmer et de la Malaisie), d’autre part.’ Now Robequain’s 
bibliography refers to several French linguists, but especially to Przylusky— 
and behind him looms Father Schmidt. 

The Cambridge History of India speaks of certain neolithic races who pro- 
duced tools of non-European types, of which ‘the most noteworthy is a class of 
curious chisel-shaped, high-shouldered celts which are found in Burma, Assam, 
and Chota Nagpur, and which appear to have been manufactured by the ances- 
tors of the present Mon-Khmer stock.’ Instead of explaining how a linguistic 
stock, hypothetical or otherwise, can produce an industry, the historian con- 
tinues by practically contradicting himself: ‘Similar instruments occur also in 
Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula, where they seem to have been produced, 
not by the aboriginal tribes of the interior, but by the later invaders who were 
in a more advanced state of civilization.“ Once again the bibliographical 
reference points to Schmidt; but in this case he seems to have been somewhat 
misunderstood. 

It is possible now to answer the two questions raised by Przyluski. The 
common origin of Sumerian, Japanese, Mon-Khmer, Malayo-Polynesian, 
Australian, and Hokan need not be admitted and in some cases must be cate- 
gorically denied. Our attitude towards this theoretical material must be skepti- 
cal until the facts are available for proper analysis. 

Two objections can be made to our conclusion: first, that Schmidt’s hypothesis 
has not really been rejected; and second, that since his theory is the simplest 
explanation of the known facts, a proper scientific attitude would require us to 
retain that theory until we can replace it by asimpler one. But these objections 
can easily be countered. First, our purpose was not to deny the hypothesis but 
to test the evidence; this was found wanting. Second, a theory is valuable only 
so long as it does not obstruct research. If this paper has either shown the need 
for gathering new evidence to prove the old contention or has cleared the way 
for a new theory altogether, it has succeeded in its purpose. 
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MISCELLANEA 


PHONETIC AND PHONEMIC CHANGE IN THE ATHAPASKAN LANGUAGES 
HARRY HOIJER, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


One of the principal criteria whereby the Apachean languages may be divided 
into two main sub-stocks is the development of Primitive Athapaskan *¢. 
This sound is retained in Navaho, San Carlos, Chiricahua, and Mescalero, but 
becomes k in Jicarilla and Lipan (thus falling together with PA *k) and k (before 
the vowels a and 0) or é (before the vowels e and 7) in Kiowa-Apache.! The 
purpose of this paper is to describe the phonetic circumstances attendant upon 
these shifts, circumstances which illustrate rather well the relationship between 
phonetic change—changes in sound-producing habits which do not alter the 
phonemic system of a language-—and phonemic change. Changes in the pro- 
nunciation of PA *t have probably taken place in all the Apachean languages, 
but in only three of these languages (viz. Jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa-Apache) 
have the changes resulted in a disturbance of the phonemic system. 

In order to reconstruct the intermediate steps in the shift of PA *¢ to Jicarilla 
and Lipan k, it will be necessary to examine the phonetic variants of both ¢ 
and k in the languages which possess these phonemes. Thus, in San Carlos, we 
find that ¢ and k, though somewhat more aspirated than English ¢ and k, are 
not, as in Chiricahua and Mescalero, followed by a palatal spirantal glide [x]. 
Navaho ¢ and k are variable in respect to aspiration. ¢as a stem syllable initial 
(its most frequent position of occurrence) is generally pronounced [tx], but [th] 
when beginning a prefixed syllable. k as a stem syllable initial is heard most 
often as [kh] and is only seldom pronounced [kx]. Initially in prefixed syllables 
it is always [kh]. The phonetic variants of the ¢ and k phonemes in San Carlos, 
Navaho, Chiricahua, and Mescalero may, then, be summarized as follows: 


San Carlos _[th] [kh] 
Navaho [tx],? [th]  [kh],? [kx] 
Chiricahua _[tx] [kx] 
Mescalero [tx] [kx] 


The phonetic nature of PA *¢ and *k cannot of course be estimated with any 
certainty. Nevertheless, an examination of the variants of these phonemes in 
the present-day Athapaskan languages points rather clearly to the conclusion 


1The Apachean languages are spoken today by Indians living on various reservations 
in Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. Together they form the southernmost division 
of the Athapaskan stock. See H. Hoijer, The Southern Athapaskan Languages, American 
Anthropologist 40.75-87 (1938). 

2 See L. Bloomfield, Language 369 (New York, 1933). [Cf. A. A. Hill, Phonetic and Pho- 
nemic Change, Lang. 12.15-22 (1936).] 

3’ The most frequently occurring variant. It may also be pointed out that in all four 
languages k occurs with approximately twice the frequency of ¢. The frequencies are ob- 
tained from connected text. 
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that the heavy spirantal [x]-glide is a late development, not only in the Apachean 
sub-stock but in the other sub-stocks of Athapaskan as well. We have de- 
pendable data on four Pacific Coast Athapaskan languages: Hupa, Mattole, 
Kato, and Chasta Costa. In Hupa and Chasta Costa, ¢ is described as heavily 
aspirated but with no [x]-glide* (in these languages PA *k > x), in Kato ¢ and k 
are called strongly aspirated surd stops,5 and in Mattole ¢ and k are written 
[tx] and [kx]. From this it would appear that only in Mattole have ¢ and k 
taken on a heavy spirantal [x]-glide. 

Similarly, the data available on the northern Athapaskan languages indicate 
that the [x]-glide is found only in Chipewyan.’ In Sarci ¢ and k are described 
as ‘more strongly aspirated than the voiceless stops of English’ but are never 
written [tx] and [kx],° in Carrier ¢ and k are written [th] and [kh] respectively," 
and in Ten’a (an Athapaskan language of Alaska) ¢ and k are defined as ‘as- 
pirated surds, sometimes written th and kh’." It should be pointed out that 
these languages, in all probability, belong to distinct sub-stocks of the northern 
Athapaskan group. 

It would appear from the foregoing that we are justified in deriving the [tx] 
and [kx] of the Apachean languages from an original PA *[th] and *[kh], respec- 
tively. San Carlos probably represents the nearest approximation to the Primi- 
tive Athapaskan phonemes, in Navaho the tendency towards [tx] and [kx] 
has only begun to assert itself, and in Chiricahua and Mescalero (mutually 
intelligible Apachean languages) the change from PA *[th] and *[kh] to [tx] 
and [kx] is complete. So far, of course, phonetic change alone has taken place. 
However, a phonemic shift took place in Jicarilla and Lipan. Here, it is to be 
inferred, the [x]-glide, following a [k] in a majority of occurrences, eventually 
became strong enough to force a preceding [t] to the palatal position of articula- 
tion. As soon as this shift occurred, it is evident that the phonemic systems 
of Jicarilla and Lipan were altered; a pre-Jicarilla-Lipan *¢ fell together with the 
hitherto distinct phoneme k. 

In Kiowa-Apache the process went one step farther. An earlier Kiowa- 
Apache *¢ > k and this & then split into a k and a é phoneme (the latter falling 


4From Edward Sapir’s unpublished Hupa data. See also P. E. Goddard, The Mor- 
phology of the Hupa Language, University of California Publications in American Archaeol- 
ogy and Ethnology 3.8 (1905); E. Sapir, Notes on Chasta Costa Phonology and Morphology, 
University of Pennsylvania Anthropological Publications 2.283 (1914). 

5 P, E. Goddard, Elements of the Kato Language, Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Amer. Arch. 
11.10-1 (1912). 

6 Fang-Kuei Li, Mattole: An Athabaskan Language (Chicago, 1930). 

7 Fang-Kuei Li, A List of Chipewyan Stems, International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics 7.122 (1933). The [x]-glide may also be found in Peaux de Liévre and Loucheux. 
See Father E. Petitot, Dictionnaire de la Langue Déné Dindjié xivi (Paris, 1876). It is 
very likely, however, that these two languages are members of the same sub-stock as Chi- 
pewyan. 

8 E. Sapir, Pitch Accent in Sarci, Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris 17.191 
(1925). 

® From a careful examination of Sapir’s original field-notes on Sarci. 

10 A, G. Morice, The Carrier Language 1.5-6 (Vienna, 1932). 

11 John W. Chapman, Ten’a Texts and Tales 208 (New York, 1914). 
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together with the Kiowa-Apache ¢ derived from PA *¢). k occurs only before 
the vowels a and 0, and ¢ (< PA *¢ or *k) only before the vowels e andz. This 
development, it may be noted, is also paralleled by phonetic shifts in the other 
Apachean languages. Thus, the [th] of San Carlos and Navaho is alveolar and 
unpalatalized before a and 0, alveolar and palatalized before e andi. The [kh] 
is mid- or back-palatal before a and o and front-palatal before e and 7. Simi- 
larly, the [tx] and [kx] of Navaho, Chiricahua, and Mescalero, and the [kx] 
of Jicarilla and Lipan, have a mid- or back-palatal aspiration before a and o 
and a front-palatal aspiration before e and 7. Again it is evident that these 
variations have had no effect on the phonemic systems to which they belong; 
it is only in Kiowa-Apache that an earlier *[kx] (< PA *t¢ or *k) before e and 7 
has finally become phonemically distinct from the k before a and 0. In tabular 
form, then, the complete development of PA *¢ and *k in the Apachean languages 
may be summarized as follows: 


BEFORE @ AND 0 BEFORE € AND 7 

PA *t PA *k PA *t PA *k 
San Carlos [th] [kh] [th] [kh] 
Navaho [tx], [th] [kh], [kx] [tx], [th] [kh], [kx] 
Chiricahua [tx] [kx] [tx] [kx] 
Mescalero [tx] [kx] [tx] [kx] 


Jicarilla [kx] [kx] [kx] [kx] 
Lipan [kx] [kx] [kx] [kx] 
Kiowa-Apache [kx] [kx] [ch] [ch] 


It has so far been impossible to find correlating or causal explanations for 
these shifts; we do not know, for example, why [tx] and [kx] remain distinct 
in Chiricahua and Mescalero but fall together in Jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa- 
Apache; nor can any reason be found for the divergence of a pre-Kiowa-Apache 
*k to k and ¢ But we can demonstrate by examples like these—and similar 
examples can be found in other language groups!’*—that some, and perhaps all, 
changes in the phonemic system of a language are preceded by a series of me- 
chanical phonetic changes, the cumulative effect of which eventually bring about 
phonemic change. 


THE PHONEMIC TREATMENT OF SEMIVOWELS 
GEORGE L. TRAGER, YALE UNIVERSITY 


[The paper examines the situations in which semivowels occur in specific lan- 
guages, analyzes these situations phonemically, and generalizes from the examples. ] 


1. The sounds usually known in phonetics as semivowels are consonant sounds 
that are conveniently classified and described as non-syllabic varieties of certain 
kinds of vowels; the most typical semivowels have tongue positions as high as or 
higher than high vowels; the commonest semivowels are front unrounded [j] 


12 See, for example, Bloomfield, Language 376-8. 
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and back rounded [w], which occur widely in the languages of the world; front 
rounded [y] is well-known in French. 

Semivowels usually appear before or after vowels. But they are also found 
occasionally between consonants; so, in some pronunciations of Polish, such a 
word as jabtko ‘apple’ is [j'abwko] or [j'apluko]. Semivowels before vowels 
involve movement of the tongue from a relatively higher position to a lower one; 
those after vowels, movement from a lower to a higher position: they are, as it 
were, mirror images of each other. 

2. The sounds noted in a phonetic record must all be grouped into the classes 
we call phonemes. A sound as a member of a phoneme is an allophone.! 

Semivowels, like all other sound-types in a language, must be classified either 
as the only constituents of a phoneme, or as parts of a phoneme having also 
phonetically different kinds of allophones. That is, a sound-type [w] in a 
language may be the principal or only allophone of a phoneme /w/, or it may 
be an allophone of a phoneme including also some other sound-types. Diffi- 
culties of analysis arise when there is present a high vowel phonetically similar 
to the semivowel and in partial or complete complementation with it. In that 
case the vowel and the semivowel may be members of a single phoneme or they 
may be members of two separate phonemes. 

3. We begin with a modern language for which the phonetic data are easily 
available. Castilian Spanish? has a high front unrounded relatively tense 
vowel [i], which occurs in loud-stressed free (‘open’) syllables, when not in con- 
tact with [r°] or before [x]; then there is a somewhat lower and less tense vowel 
[1], found in loud-stressed checked (‘closed’) syllables, and also in free syllables 
befere or after [r°] and before [x]. Examples of these two are [i] in silla, chico, 
alli; [1] in rico, mirra, hijo, silba. Then there is a slightly centered rather lax 
vowel [z], found in weak-stressed syllables, as in avisar, edificio. After a, e, 0, 
we find a high front post-vocalic semivowel which is as high, but not as tense, as 
[i], and slightly retracted, and which we may write [i]; examples are found in 
baile, ley, hoy; this sound-type is either final or followed by aconsonant. Similar 
to this last sound, but with an initial tongue position higher than [i], is a pre- 
vocalic semivowel found after consonants and before vowels, which we may write 
[j]; it occurs in labio, piedra, rabia, ciudad. In each of the positions stated for 
these five distinct sound-types there is contrast between them and all other 
vowel or semivowel sounds. But the five do not contrast with each other; in 
any one of the positions only one type is found. They are all phonetically 
similar and all in complementary distribution; we therefore class them together 
into a single phoneme, which we shall write /i/. We can then define the Spanish 
phoneme /i/, by way of summary, by stating its five allophones and the positions 
in which each one occurs. 

Examining the high back rounded vowels and semivowels, we find an exactly 
parallel situation, and set up a phoneme /u/, which has five allophones: [u] 


1 For these terms see Trager and Bloch, The Syllabic Phonemes of English, Lane. 17.223- 
46 (1941); Hockett, A System of Descriptive Phonology, Lana. 18.3-21 (1942). 

2 Cf. T. Navarro-Tomd4s, Manual de pronunciacién espafiolat (Madrid, 1932); G. L. 
Trager, The Phonemes of Castillian Spanish, TCLP 8.217-22 (1939). 
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in cura, [vu] in arruga, burro, lujo, insulto, [u<] in capitulo, [y<] in causa, [w] in 
puerta. 

The complementation of syllabic and non-syllabic sound-types is complete: 
the non-syllabic allophones occur only before or after other syllabics, the syllabic 
ones only before or after non-syllabics; sequences of homorganic semivowel plus 
vowel, such as [ji] or [wu], do not occur; the sequences [ju] and [wi] occur, but 
there is no contrasting [iy] or [ui]. 

The correctness of our analysis is confirmed by one other set of phenomena. 
Initially before a vowel, and internally between vowels, we find a frontal (palatal) 
spirant [4], which is sufficiently similar to the high front vowels and semivowels 
so that we might want to class it together with them. The two positions just 
mentioned do not contrast with the vowel /i/; but [¥] occurs also after /l/ or 
/n/, as in cényuge (in this position, as well as initially, [{] varies freely with an 
affricate, [Jf]). In the position after /1/ or /n/, [¥] contrasts with /i/ (cf. junio), 
and is therefore a separate phoneme, which we may write /y/. Now, since 
initial and intervocalic [¥] are more similar phonetically to post-nasal [4] than 
to any of the allophones of /i/, they too belong with the /y/-phoneme. 

We have then a phoneme /y/ which is always non-syllabic (that is, a con- 
sonant), and another phoneme /i/ which is phonetically syllabic or non-syllabic. 
The two are in partial complementation: initially before a vowel, and medially 
between vowels, we have only /y/; after consonants (except /1, n/) before vowels, 
and after vowels final or before consonants, and in position not adjacent to a 
vowel, we have only /i/; after /l1/ and /n/ (except when these are initial), 
we have both /y/ and /i/. 

In some forms of American Spanish there is a phoneme /w/ which is in con- 
trast with /u/ only in a limited number of instances. The parallelism with the 
case of /y/ and /i/ is there complete and exact. 

4. In English the distribution of the semivowels is different from that in 
Spanish. We find that [j] and [w] exist as such before vowels, initially or after 
consonants, as in yet, pure, wet, quick, or between vowels if the second is loud- 
stressed, as in beyond, away. There are a number of other phonetic entities 
similar to them in formation: the lower-high vowels [1] and [uv] of pit, put; the 
second elements of the diphthongs [ri] and [vu] (often enough almost unitary 
vowels [i], [u']), as in feet, food; and the second elements of various other diph- 
thongs: [1] in bay, boy, [u] in beau, [e] in buy, [g] in bough. 

By the principles of phonetic similarity and complementary distribution we 
should put together first the front semivowels [j, i, 1, e] into one phoneme, and 
the back semivowels [w, y, U, 0] into another. There is the contrast between 
wood [wud] and ooze [usuz], between Yiddish [j'1d18] and edict ['r1sidrkt]; such 
contrasts, involving the sequences /ji/ versus /ij/ and /wu/ versus /uw/, 
establish clearly that /j/ and /w/ in English are phonemes separate from /i/ 
and /u/. Those who hold that [r4i, ei], etc., are unit phonemes, could regard 
[j] as part of either the /i:/ or the /i/ phoneme, and similarly [w] as part of either 
/u'/ or /u/; but they would get, by such an analysis, sequences like /u‘ud/ 
or /uud/ for wood, and /uu'd/ or /uu‘d/ for wooed, and the statements as to the 
syllabic structure of English in terms of allowable vowel and consonant sequences 
would be very difficult to make clear. 
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5. Indo-Hittite is a language known to us only from reconstruction by the 
comparative method. The phonetic evidence is not directly available, but dis- 
tributions are known, and the whole can be used in the same way as the direct 
evidence in a modern language. Our reconstructions give us certain elements 
that we call syllabics; we are here concerned only with those written 7, u, J, m, 
n,r. These six vowel sounds occurred between non-syllabics, or final after non- 
syllabics; they were never found before or after another syllabic. There were 
further six postvocalic non-syllabics, the so-called second elements of diph- 
thongs, which we shall write simply y, w, 1, m, n, r; these occur only after a 
syllabic, final or before a non-syllabic. Finally, there were six non-syllabic 
sounds, also written y, w, 1, m,n, 7; these are found before and after and between 
syllabics. (This is a concise restatement of what is usually said in IE compara- 
tive grammars.) There is no contrast between any one of these sets of sound- 
types and any other: they are in complementary distribution, and in each set 
each sound is phonetically similar to one sound in each of the other two sets. 
In addition, we find in the morphology a completely mechanical alternation 
between them: IH 7 in Skt. ithdé ‘you go’, IH y in Skt. étz (i.e. *aytt) ‘he goes’, 
and in Skt. yanti ‘they go’.* 

Since all these alternations were completely automatic, and the several sounds 
were not in contrast, we must call them, in each of the six cases, allophones of a 
single phoneme. And we could, if we wanted, change Brugmann’s writing by 
using only the symbols /i, u, 1, m, n, r/; these would be read as [j, w, 1, m, n, r] 
initially before a vowel, after consonants preceded by a light syllable, and be- 
tween vowels; again as [j, w, 1, m, n, r] after a vowel before pause or before a 
consonant; and as [i, u, 1, m, 9, r] elsewhere. 

In IH, then, we have for all six of the phonemes /i, u, 1, m, n, r/ the same 
situation as we found in Castilian Spanish for the phoneme /u/ and in part for 
the phoneme /i/. In a phonology of IH, we could group all these six phonemes 
into a structural set labeled ‘semivowels’. 

6. The possible phonemic analyses of semivowels are then as follows: 

Semivowels are allophones of the high-vowel phonemes if the syllabic and non- 
syllabic sounds do not contrast, if the rules of distribution can be clearly and 
completely stated, and if there are no peculiarities of syllabic structure or the 
like pointing against such a classification. 

Semivowels are separate phonemes if they contrast with the high vowels 
directly, or enter into sequences like other consonants. 

The case of semivowels as allophones of spirant or even stop phonemes has 
not been examined. 


THE VERBAL TYPE faran IN GERMANIC 
FRITZ MEZGER, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


While the first five classes of the strong verb have e/o-gradation of the root, 
the sixth class and alsv the reduplicated verbs represent, in addition to the 
e/o-gradation, other possibilities. From the point of view of IE grammar, the 
verbs of the sixth class may be divided into four groups. The first group 


3 The phenomena summarized as Sievers’ Law are not considered here, since they involve 
the question of shwa secundum, another and separate problem of IH phonemics. 
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comprises d- and 6-bases; this IE 4@ or 6 appears in the Germanic preterite (as 
5), while the present shows weakened vowel-grade 2 = Gmce. a (type 1):! 
*dh(e)ragh- WP 1.875: OE dragan; *lab- 2.383: OHG laffan; *qlat- 1.489: OE 
hladan; *sag- 2.449: OE sacan; *s(e)qabh- 2.559: OE sceafan; *s(e)qab- 2.562: 
OE scieppan; *st(h)d- 2.603: OE standan; *yddh- 1.217: OE wadan; *bhig- 2.187: 
OE bacan; *glég- 1.496: OE hliehhan. 

The second group comprehends the é-bases. They are not an essential constit- 
uent factor in the formation of the sixth class; they join its system only in the 
reduced vowel-grade a = a: *gh(e)négh- WP 1.584: OE gnagan; *snég- 2.697: 
OHG snachan; *(a)ré- 1.74: Goth. garapban; *plék- 2.98: OE fléan; *g*ébh- 
1.674: Olcel. kefja; *skéth- 2.557: OE scieddan; *ghéu- 1.565: Olcel. geyia. 

A third group of the verbs of the sixth class is represented by IE d-bases: 
*ag- WP 1.38: OE acan; *agh- 1.40: Goth. 6g; *ag- 1.35: Olcel. aka; *al- 1.56: 
OE alan; *an- 1.56: Goth. 6n; *dhabh- 1.824: OE gedafen; *slak- 2.706: OE 
sléan; *iyag- 1.747: OE Pwéan; *prat- 2.86: Goth. frapian; *sap- 2.451: OS 
*seffian. 

There is a fourth group constituting the sixth class which had e/o-vowel- 
gradation in IE (a); these e/o-bases are also found with the reduplicated 
verbs (b). 

(a) *ghrebh- WP 1.653: OE grafan; *dhrebh- 1.875: Goth. draban; *mel- 2.285: 
OHG malan; *gel- 1.622: OE calan; *ghel- 1.628: OE galan; *per- 2.39: OE 
faran; *sqeg- 2.557: OE sc(e)acan; *treg- 1.755: OE gebracan; *ureg- 1.319: 
OSwed. vraka; *yeg- 1.246: OE wic; *pek- 2.16: OE fagen; *yek*- 1.245: OHG 
giwuog; *med- 2.259: OE mét; *dheu- 1.835: ON dé; *g(e)leu- 1.617: ON klo, 
OE cléw; *syer- 2.527: OE swerian; *steb- 2.264: OE steppan. 

(b) *pelt- WP 2.55: OE fealdan; *yeld- 1.298, 302: OHG walzan; *st(h)eldh- 
2.646: OE stealdan; *sqgelt- 2.594: OHG scaltan; *sp(h)elt- 2.678: OHG spaltan; 
*geld- 1.443: OE healdan; *ghengh- 1.585: OE gangan; *bhlendh- 2.216: OE 
blandan; *bhlengh- ESt. 42.161: OE (a)blangan; *kenk-? WP 1.383: OE hon; 
*ueks- 1.21: OE weaxan; *yed(h)sk- 1.252: OE wascan, etc. 

Brugmann (Gdr. 2?.3.122) considers ‘diese Prasentia [faran-Typ] alle als 
germanische Neuerung und im wesentlichen entsprungen durch Uberfiihrung 
von Iterativa (Kausativa) auf -é76 in die Analogie von primaren Prasentia. .. . 
Dabei wirkte mit, dass die germ. Perfekta wie got. for forum, ... altererbte 
6-Perfekta waren, die zu e-Prasentia gehérten.” 

The supposition that the present of these verbs goes back to old (causative-) 
iterative verbs can not be proved; it is not supported by the meaning of these 
verbs. As 7e/jo-presents are found with verbs of the other types of the sixth 
class, one would not expect eje/ejo-iteratives but also je/jo-presents with the 
faran-type. 

A different explanation seems to be more probable. In examining these 
e/o-bases, one finds that part of them are dissyllabic.2 Though in Germanic a 
dissyllabic base is partly treated, with regard to the reduced vowel grade, 


1 Cp. H. M. Flasdieck, Die reduplizierenden Verben des Germanischen, Anglia 60.241 ff. 
esp. 332 ff. (1936). 

2 Cp. also IF. 32.179 ff. 

3 In judging dissyllabic bases I generally follow the opinion of Schulze and Specht. 
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like a monosyllabic root,‘ there are also other possibilities® for this grade, one of 
them being dé (Gmc. ré = ra, Gmc. nd = na, where the a is of different origin 
from the reduced grade of long vowels). The a of the verbal type faran may, 
then, as far as it goes back to dissyllabic bases, be a reduced vowel grade. The 
present of the dissyllabic bases would then represent a weakened vowel grade 
in just the same way as the present of the 6-, d-, and é-bases of the sixth class. 

It is often hard to prove, and especially so from the Germanic forms, that a 
root is a dissyllabic base; it is, however, also not necessary to make sure that all 
of these e/o-bases are dissyllabic: a relatively small number of models may 
suffice to establish a new category. If even a few dissyllabic bases can be ascer- 
tained, this will do, on account of the above-mentioned difficulties in proving 
their existence in general, to make a good case for our explanation. 

The bases which are fairly certain to be dissyllabic are listed below. 

(a) Dissyllabic bases forming part of the sixth class: *mela-: OIr. melim, Lat. 
molo; Welsh blaut, OIr. mldith; Lith. mdlii; Goth. malan (reduced root vowel).— 
*nera- ‘to sell’ in Gk. répynut, érépaca, rerpwroar, connected with *pera- ‘hiniiber- 
fiihren’: 7e/jo-formation in Gk. weipw ‘durchdringe’ and probably also in Goth. 
farjan ‘fahren’, OIcel. ferja, OE OS ferian, OHG ferien, ferren transitive ‘fiihren, 
fahren’ beside the causative Olcel. féra ‘bringen’, etc.; reduced vowel grade in 
faran, farjan.—*ghrebh-: Skt. grbhnati ‘ergreift, fasst’, etc.; with this dissyllabic 
base the root *ghrebh- is generally considered identical: Goth. grafan, OE grafan 
beside OFris. greva, OlIcel. gr@fum (pret. pl. to *grefa); 7e/jo-formation in Lith. 
grébiu, grébti ‘to rake’ WP 1.653; Trautmann 95 f.; Persson, Idg. Wortforschg. 
727. 

(b) Dissyllabic bases belonging to reduplicated verbs: *ayeg-, *aug-, *ayek-s-: 
Gk. &(¢)éw ‘mehre’; EGme. wahsjan (je/jo-formation), WGmce. wahsan ‘wach- 
sen’; Goth. aukan ‘sich mehren’ WP 1.22 f.—*sgera-, *quera-: Skt. krnati ‘ver- 
letzt, tétet’, utkirna ‘ausgeschnitten, eingeritzt’; *sqereu-, *sqreut-: OHG scrétan 
‘hauen, schneiden, schroten’ < *scra + u-? WP 2.573 ff., 586.—*ayed-, *yed-: 
Skt. 6dati ‘die quellende, wallende’; Goth. wato ‘Wasser’; with this base one must 
perhaps connect Gme. *wat-ské: OE wascan, etc.—*yela-: Skt. armi- ‘Welle, 
Woge’; ie/zo-formation in Lith. velit, véltc ‘walken’; Goth. walwjan in afwalwjan, 
etc. ‘walzen’; d-formation in Olcel. velta, valt, OHG walzan, MHG walzen, wielz 
‘sich walzen’ beside Goth. waltjan ‘id.’, OIcel. velia, OE wieltan, OHG welzen 
(weak verbs) ‘walzen’ with 7e/jo-formation; WP 1.298 ff.; Trautmann 349; 
Wissmann, Nomina postverbalia 23 f. 

Although it is not possible to point out very many safe examples of dissyllabic 
e/o-bases for the verbs of the sixth class (and the reduplicated verbs), there are 
enough to establish a nucleus around which the whole category may have arisen. 
If this explanation is correct, the whole sixth class assumes a more uniform 
aspect: with the exception of presents with IE @ (which form a class for them- 
selves as to vowel gradation), all the presents show a reduced vowel grade, , 
whether of d-, é-, or 6-bases or of dissyllabic bases. 


4 For examples see Hirt PBB 23.288 ff., Handbuch des Urgermanischen 1.71: er in OE 


forma, Lith. pirmas. 
5 See Mezger, Arkiv fér Nordisk Filologi 54.230 ff. 
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ON THE PLACING OF ARMENIAN 


J. ALEXANDER KERNS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Of the various arguments advanced by Austin (Lana. 18.22-5) for regarding 
Armenian as an Anatolian language, undoubtedly the strongest is his brilliant 
interpretation of initial h in a number of Armenian words as the continuant of 
an IH laryngeal. Since in the present state of our knowledge the varying 
development of the laryngeals in Anatolian and IE proper is the chief phonologi- 
cal canon by which the two branches are distinguished, this point alone goes far 
in establishing Armenian as Anatolian. The only weakness of this argument, 
perhaps, is that, in its treatment of post-vocalic laryngeals, Armenian seems to 
follow the pattern of IE proper, rather than of Hittite. 

Austin’s other arguments are less cogent; and in any event, a search for pos- 
sible parallelisms between Armenian and IE is a necessary complement to his 
enumeration of specific parallelisms (not necessarily valid) between Armenian 
and Hittite. Let us examine both. 

PHonoLocy. (1) Austin says that there is nothing against the assumption 
that Armenian never had long vowels. Granted that Arm. a corresponds to 
both IE @ and a, Arm. 7 to IE ¢ andi, Arm. ow [u] to IE a and 4, it is still true 
that the normal Armenian correspondents to IE é and @ are respectively e and 7, 
and to IE 6 and 6 respectively o (sometimes perhaps a) and ow [uJ]. This almost 
certainly proves the existence of quantitative distinctions in some stage of the 
pre-history of Armenian. (2) In Hittite the IE simple voiced stops and voiced 
aspirated stops, e.g. d and dh, have but a single correspondent, e.g. t; in Armenian 
distinct correspondents exist, e.g. ¢ and d. (8) The view that Armenian is a 
satem language (and as such, necessarily IE proper), cannot be too easily 
brushed aside. Arm. sas a correspondent of IE k cannot be set down to palatali- 
zation before a front vowel in such examples as sowrb ‘holy, pure’ : Skt. Subhrd- 
‘shining, radiant, bright’; Arm. harsn ‘bride’ : Skt. praénd- ‘question, examina- 
tion, investigation’ (for the semantics cf. Arm. harcanem ‘ask’ : Skt. prechdti 
‘id.’ : Lat. precor ‘ask, beg’ and procus ‘wooer, suitor’). This is all the more 
apparent, as the Armenian correspondant of IE q is k even before front vowels, 
e.g. Arm. kerkerim ‘am dry, hoarse’ : Skt. karkara- ‘rough, hard’ : Gk. xapxapos° 
tpaxds (Hes.). 

MorpHotocy. (1) The statement (LANG. 18.23) that ‘the Armenian lack 
of the feminine gender is matched by Hittite’ is somewhat misleading, since 
grammatical gender is completely absent in Armenian, whereas Hittite has a 
two-gender system. In this connection it may be noted that the o- and 4- 
stems of IE proper have distinct correspondents in Armenian, e.g. sg. nom. am 
‘year’, sg. instr. ama-w, pl. gen. dat. abl. ama-c, as against sg. nom. get ‘river’, 
sg. instr. geto-v, pl. gen. dat. abl. geto-c, whereas in Hittite the two have fallen 
together, or are, at least, indistinguishable (Sturtevant, HG §180), even in the 
sg. nom. atta-s ‘father’, anna-s ‘mother’. (2) The existence in Armenian of a 
distinct sg. abl. in all stem classes is the strongest morphological evidence ad- 
vanced by Austin; but in evaluating it we must bear in mind (a) that the Arm. 
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sg. abl. in -€ < -e-y < -e-tes in all the stem classes where actually found must be 
analogical after the o- stems (even though historically here always replaced by 
the ablaut variant -oy < -o-y < -o-tes), and, as such, may be as late and as 
individual a development as the Avestic or Lat. ‘sg. abl.’ in other than o- stems; 
and (b) that whereas the Hittite ‘sg. instr.’ is a sandhi-variant of the sg. abl. 
(HG §197d), the Armenian sg. instr. ends in -w or -v, and clearly corresponds to 
the sg. instr. in -bhz of IE proper (e.g. Hom. Gk. 6¢6-gu, i-¢i). (3) The statement 
that the Armenian verbal system, like the Hittite, rests principally on two 
tenses is erroneous: the two Hittite tenses, present and preterite, are built upon 
a single stem, so that morphologically the Hittite preterite always corresponds 
to an JE imperfect, not to an IE aorist. But in Armenian, though the present 
is accompanied by an imperfect built from the same stem (as often in IE proper), 
the really important ‘second tense’ is an aorist built from a distinct stem. In 
particular, such concurrencies as (a) characterized pres. (and ipf.) with simple 
(or differently characterized) aorist—e.g. pres. lk‘anem, aor. lk‘i; pres. arnem, 
aor. arari—or (b) simple! pres. (and ipf.) with characterized (or suppletive) 
aorist—e.g. pres. gorcem, aor. gorceci; pres. owtem, aor. keray—are about as 
common in Armenian as in IE proper. (4) It is not safe to assume that Ar- 
menian never had a correspondent to the optative of IE, because the historical 
Arm. ‘subjunctive’ may be an extension (with added -ske-) of an old optative 
stem (cf. Meillet, Esquisse? 133) and because the Arm. ‘indic. ipf.’ et may be an 
old optative (cf. Kerns, Lane. 15.23 [1939]). 

Syntax. In carrying out his comparison of the Armenian -ske- ‘subjunctive’ 
with the Hittite ‘iterative-duratives’ in -ske-, Austin cites (LANG. 18.24) the 
Armenian passage? Yorzam k‘atak‘k‘ ew gewtk‘ awerescin (aor. subj.) ew and dewk* 
bnakicen (pres. subj.) as a syntactic parallel to the Hittite sentence ku-wa-pt-tt 
ku-wa-pi-it LUGAL-u8 tr-ht-18-ki-iz-zi_ ?Dam-na-a8-Sa-ru-us-§a QA-TAM-MA 
wa-ah-nu-us-kdn-zi. There is, however, no such similarity as Austin supposes. 
The Hittite sentence is essentially a present general condition: from time to 
time, as occasion arises, the king ‘designates’ the way (probably not always the 
same way), in which the D. gods are to be turned, and on each such occasion 
they are turned as he then ‘designates’. The idea of ‘repetitive action with no 
temporal bounds’ inheres in the main as well as the subordinate verb, and both 
exhibit the -ske- suffix, the force of which, in Hittite, is wholly aspectual, not 
modal (mood-forming). The Armenian passage, on the other hand, consists of 
two parallel subordinate clauses which are in the subjunctive here for certain 
reasons of dependency, not of aspect. Indeed, although the two Armenian 
clauses are parallel in dependency, they differ in aspect, cf. Meillet’s comment 
(Altarmen. Elementarbuch 107): ‘die Zerstérung ist einmal da; die Damonen 
bleiben ohne bestimmten Termin’. Now, since in Armenian the -ske- suffix 
appears in all subjunctives, aorists as well as presents, it is clear that the concept 
of ‘continuous action with no temporal bounds’ (inherent in bnakicen but not in 


1 ‘Simple’ descriptively only; it is conceded that most presents of this type are his- 


torically of secondary character, ef. fn. 3. 
2 Several errors of transcription appear in Austin’s text here, and the passage (Eznik I, 


24) is erroneously ascribed to Ezekiel. 
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awerescin) is carried by the use of the present stem, not by the suffix -ske-, 
the force of which, in the Armenian subjunctive, is modal, not aspectual. 

VocaBULARY. Austin’s identification of Arm. nnjem (properly not ‘undress, 
go to bed’, but ‘sleep’; so e.g. of Adam, Gen. 2.21, = LXX tmrwoev) with Hit. 
nekuzt is interesting, but seems of little weight, since it is generally held that all 
Armenian verbs of the e- conjugation except berem, acem, and hanem (which 
form strong aorists), and verbs of the -anem type, are secondary,* mostly denomi- 
native, so that nnjem, aor. nnjeci, presumably stands on the same plane as Gk. 
évvuxedw ‘spend the night’. On the other hand, Armenian exhibits some specific 
parallelisms with IE proper, e.g. hayr ‘father’, mayr ‘mother’, as against Hit. 
atias, annas. 


FACTS AND PHONEMICS 


EINAR HAUGEN AND W. F. TWADDELL, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1. The Syllabic Phonemes of English by Trager and Bloch (Lane. 17.223-46) 
is an attempt to set forth a partial phonemic analysis of American English. 
The analysis, though partial, is ambitious; it displays thoughtful ingenuity and 
confident independence; and its conclusions are in some particulars spectacular. 
It is accordingly in order to consider whether the procedures of analysis represent 
sound and fruitful techniques. If they do, the scope of linguistic investigation 
has been substantially broadened; if not, they are seductive but dangerous. 

The authors declare their intention to proceed ‘inductively from a statement 
of the phonetic data ... to an interpretation in terms of linguistic structure’. 
What is the nature of this statement and of this interpretation? The statement 
of phonetic data is subjective; the interpretation is determined, eclectically, 
by the principles of phonetic similarity, complementary distribution, congruent 
patterning, or economy in the total number of units. 

In some crucial respects, these procedures appear to us to be invalid and 
capricious.! 

2. As their ‘basic unit’ the authors establish what they call ‘a phonemic 
phrase’. Its definition involves two elements: (1) external open junctures at 
beginning and end; (2) one loud stress. The first item means that it must be an 
isolated utterance, preceded and followed by a pause, since external open junc- 
ture by definition occurs only there (225, line 3). The second item limits it to 
a rather short isolated utterance, since an utterance of any length will contain 
several loud stresses. The problem of splitting up any long utterance into 
‘phonemic phrases’, either by introducing pauses or by subordinating the main 
stresses under one extra loud stress, has not been touched. How is this ‘pho- 
nemic phrase’ related to the flow of speech? Until this is made clear, the mean- 
ing and value of the various kinds of juncture and of the degrees of stress will 
remain in question. The length and tempo of the phrase may determine the 
very existence of e.g. such internal open junctures as that of tin-taz; it is very 
questionable whether this is distinguished from syntax in rapid speech. On 
this point the authors offer us no positive evidence. 


3 Cf. Meillet, Esquisse? §75. 
1 Haugen prepared the first draft of §§2, 5, 7; Twaddell of §§1, 3, 4, 6, 8. 
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In their discussion of stress they establish four degrees which they are willing 
to call phonemic: loud, reduced loud, medial, and weak. The loud is the one 
loudest stress which dominates a ‘phonemic phrase’; the reduced loud includes 
both the stress of preceding modifiers (a black béot) and of following compounded 
elements (a béotbldck). The medial includes pre-tonic rhythmically determined 
stresses within long, classical words (exdmindtion) and post-tonic vowels which 
could not get less stress without being exchanged for shva or [1] (dccént, abstract, 
dpricot, dmbish). The weak includes [a], [1], [i], [ul], and sporadic instances of 
the other vowels. 

It is evident that each of these classes includes disparate phonetic types. 
The black of a bléck béot is not identical in stress or intonation with that of a 
béotblack. The stress of the first a in exdmindtion is not that of the second a 
in dbstrdct. The stress of the last 7 in willing is not identical with that of a 
in aloft. In each of these cases it happens that the distributions are mutually 
exclusive, since they depend on the relationship to the loudest stress, and on the 
rhythmic and morphological structure of the words. Hence it is possible to use 
identical symbols without ambiguity, but it is in no way mandatory. 

This becomes even more apparent when we discover that in no case is it 
possible to find a position in which all four stresses may be demonstrated as 
applicable to substantially identical vowels. In fact, once the position of the 
chief stress is fixed (by extra-phonemic considerations), the remaining syllables 
are limited to two possibilities, (comparatively) loud and (comparatively) weak. 
Thus one may say either a léng shére or along shére; if the main stress is shifted 
to long (giving it the maximum of three possibilities available to any one vowel 
in English), making it aléngshore (or aléngshére?), the last syllable is as weak as 
it can possibly be. The type called ‘weak’ (as in a-) may be objectively weaker 
than the last-named, but the two cannot be demonstrated under comparable 
conditions. 

The entire scale of stresses is established by a series of impressionistic compari- 
sons between incommensurable entities. ‘The contrast of weak with medial 
is exemplified exclusively by comparisons of post-tonic regular vowels (cén- 
ténts, cénduct, syntax, rétdte) with the special group of short vowels [a], [1], and 
[i] (current, dxis, léfiy). The contrast of medial and reduced loud is exemplified 
(a) by such pairs as tin-tdz and syntax, where the contrast is complicated by inter- 
nal open juncture (as noted by Trager-Bloch), and (b) by sequential groups like 
movie-duditérium, in which -tér- is given its own level between mé-and aud-. With 
enough semi-stressed syllables, one can of course work out even more steps, e.g. 
fourteen-ninety-tw6, in which -teen and nine- could by the same reasoning estab- 
lish two ‘medial’ levels between reduced loud and weak. A comparison of such 
pairs as dlterndtions and dll the ndtions, or discombdoberdtion and this considerd- 
tion, suggests that the difference between (anticipatory) reduced loud and medial 
may be one of pitch pattern rather than stress. After the main stress one may 
compare dpricot and drmy cét, példcks and péle-dx, dmbish and rése bash, dspic 
and ice-pick, réfugée and spélling bée. A number of factors are involved in 
whatever differences exist here, such as the number of syllables, the type of 
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juncture, etc.; and to comprise all of these under the terms here proposed is 
rather to conceal than to reveal the facts. 

In general the patterning here adopted does not seem to fit the facts too well. 
The classes are either too few or too many. We are painfully confronted with 
the fact that no direct instrumental check has yet been devised for the factor 
‘stress’ in language. Stress may indeed be only a name for various groupings 
of such measurable factors as vowel quality, pitch, tone pattern, quantity, 
amplitude, and rhythmic sequence. It is interesting in this connection to note 
that in a recent study of the relation between quantity and stress, R-M. S. 
Heffner has shown the existence of two (and only two) sharply differentiated 
vowel lengths correlated to differences of stress.2 We need many more such 
studies of the measurable factors in stress before any general scheme like the 
present can be established with assurance. 

In any such scheme a terminology must also be devised for including the 
factor of sequence. While Trager-Bloch begin their discussion by referring to 
‘the position of main stress’, they proceed to analyze the ‘degrees of stress’ 
as if they were talking about the same thing. In any such ‘minimal contrast’ 
as trdnsport n. and transport v. the real opposition is not limited to degrees 
of stress: just as important, perhaps crucial, is the difference between, say, 
iambic and trochaic sequence. 

3. A crucial ‘statement of the phonetic data’ is the setting up on p. 229 of 
an order of six categories [I, €, @, a, A, U] on allegedly phonetic grounds (‘pho- 
netically short and non-diphthongal’). Apparently it is the shortness which is 
the determining criterion; for the authors specifically decline to regard monoph- 
thongal [i:, e*, u’, 0°] as categories of the same order as [I, €, 2, a, A, U]. (These 
‘long’ vowels are interpreted as assimilated diphthongs, 235.) The issue is 
accordingly quite clear: [1, ©, 2, a, A, U] are unambiguously asserted to be unam- 
biguously short, as a matter of phonetic fact. If this phonetic classification 
falls, then all the subsequent interpretations of other vowel-sounds in terms of 
the six-member pattern must also fall. And how do the authors set about 
proving this crucial phonetic classification of [I, ©, #2, a, A, U] as unmistakably 
short vowels? They write (230): ‘Our judgments of length are admittedly 
subjective, and lack the precision of mechanical or electrical measurements. 
Nevertheless we believe that our statements regarding relative length are valid 
within the limits of this investigation.’ On a point of cardinal importance, so 
cavalier a procedure is simple recklessness. The authors present no measure- 
ments of the length of their vowels: techniques for obtaining such measurements 
exist, and although the task requires diligence, it involves no arcane processes. 
If the authors were unwilling to measure their own vowels, they could at the 
least have examined the measurements made by other investigators. Such 
measurements have been made and the results published in American journals 
during the past five years.2 If the phonetic length of vowels is a relevant datum, 
then a body of available information on the phonetic length of vowels should 
not have been ignored in favor of ‘admittedly subjective ... judgments of 
length’. 


2 American Speech 16.204-7 (1941). 
3 For example, by Heffner and co-workers, in American Speech 12.128-34 (1937). 
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The authors do not explain what constitutes short vowel duration (e.g. 0.20 
sec. or less). They do say that the vowels of bid etc. are ‘noticeably longer’ 
than those of pit etc. (230). According to the data of R-M. S. Heffner and 
W. P. Lehmann, the figures are, respectively, for Heffner, 0.20 sec. and 0.15 
sec., for Lehmann, 0.20 sec. and 0.16 sec. (based on 527 measurements in all). 
We do not know if Trager’s and Bloch’s vowels show the same relations, for 
they have not provided the data; if so, we do not know whether they are capable 
of noticing a difference of 0.04 or 0.05 sec. 

If they can indeed discriminate so carefully, it is remarkable that they are 
apparently unable to notice such differences as that between [#] and [1] before 
[d]: 0.11 sec. for Heffner, 0.09 sec. for Lehmann; before [t], Heffner’s [e] is 
0.06 sec. longer than his [1], Lehmann’s 0.09 sec. longer. To be sure, these 
figures may not apply to Trager and Bloch; all the more distressing, then, is 
our lack of real data on their vowels. 

Since the authors present no evidence (aside from their subjective judgment) 
in support of the crucial statement that [1, ©, #2, a, A, U] are THE phonetically 
short and non-diphthongal vowels, we must ask whether their judgment is likely 
to be correct. 

The average durational values‘ given by Heffner and Lehmann are based upon 
nearly 13,000 measurements of vowels in monosyllables, pronounced in isolation 
and bearing a loud stress, ending in a single consonant—precisely the conditions 
for which Trager and Bloch make statements 229 ff. Here are their findings, 
for vowel lengths before the stops: [H = Heffner; L = Lehmann; * = no meas- 
urements for this vowel before this consonant; the numbers represent duration 
in one-hundredths of a second, and each number is an average of from 27 to 193 
separate measurements]. 


Heffner’s vowels before 
[p]: 141, u; 16 a, ©; 18 u; 19 i; 20 a; 21 &, 2, 0; 23 al, e; 25 9; *av. 
[b]: 19 1, A; 22 ©; 25 a, u, a; 26 x; 28 9, e; *u, i, 0, al, av. 
[t]: 15 1, u; 17 a; 18 ©, a; 21 @, i; 22 0; 23 u, a, e; 24 ar; 25 0; 27 av. 
[d]: 20 1, u, A; 22 ©; 26 a; 28 i; 29 u, a; 30 e, 0; 31 2; 32 9, ar; 33 av. 
[k]: 141; 16 v, a; 17 ©; 20 1; 21 a; 22 a, e; 23 @, 0, u; 25 9, al, av. 
[g]: 22 1, a; 24 ©; 26 &; 28 0, a; 29 e; 30 9; *u, a, i, u, al, av. 


Lehmann’s vowels before 
[p]: 18 1, A; 20 ©, i, u; 23 a; 25 o, at; 26 e; 27 a; 28 x; 29 9; *u, au. 
[b]: 21 a; 23 1; 24 ©; 30 u; 33 9; 34 a, &, 9; 35 e; 37 at; *U, i, 0, av. 
[t]: 161; 17 u, a; 18 ©; 19 i; 20 u; 21 &; 23 ar; 24 a, e, au; 25 @, 0; 26 o. 
[d]: 19 a, vu; 201; 21 ©; 27 3; 28 i, u; 29 a, &, e; 30 0, 9; 32 al, av. 
{k]: 17 1; 19 a, u, u; 20 e, i; 23 a; 25 ar; 26 e, 0; 29 a; 30 @, 9; *av. 
[g]: 22 1; 25 a, ©; 36 x, a; 37 a, 9; *U, e, u, al, av, i, 0. 

It is no simple matter, on the basis of these real data, to bring oneself to talk 
about ‘phonetically short’ vowels as a definite group; but at all events, the 
‘phonetic shortness’ of [1, ©, 2, a, A, U] is something less than certain. The 
position of [i] and [u] is interesting. Likewise the durational relations of [2] 


‘In part as yet unpublished. 
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and [a]: In two of these 12 series, [xz] and [a] are of equal duration; in two (H 
before [t] and [g]), [a] is 0.02 sec. longer than [ze]; in eight, [s] is longer than [a]. 
For H, and even more decisively for L, [a] is a vowel which is phonetically shorter 
than [ze] and non-diphthongal. Is it otherwise with Trager and Bloch? We 
do not know. We know only that (229) [x] is described as ‘phonetically short’ 
and that (238) the vowel of burr, cur, purse, worm, etc. is interpreted as contain- 
ing ‘some kind of rather long vowel followed by /r/’. Either Trager’s and 
Bloch’s varieties of General American differ radically from Heffner’s and Leh- 
mann’s or their subjective judgment of the length of non-diphthongal [e] is 
unreliable. 

4. In the interpretative steps, Trager and Bloch have made a most desirable 
tabulation of the various phonetic combinations in which vowels occur. This 
they call recording the occurrence of sound-types; and the work is valuable. 

It is the further steps, the bringing together of the sound-types into ‘pho- 
nemes’, that appear to us to be characterized by caprice and violence to the 
facts. ‘To us, in all sobriety, the processes whereby Trager and Bloch combine 
sound-types into phonemes appear more akin to artistic composition than to 
scientific classification; and the pleasure of watching their operations with the 
material is rather esthetic satisfaction than scholarly conviction. 

The notion of ‘pattern’ which underlies this whole discussion needs clarifica- 
tion before it can become a useful term. If it is a set of habits that exist in the 
neural system of the speakers, then its effect on the functioning of language 
must be demonstrated. If it is only a working hypothesis, a ‘fiction’, its value 
for the study of language must be unequivocally stated. 

In attempting to justify certain of their procedures, Trager and Bloch invoke 
‘Phonemic theory’: 234: ‘By the requirements of phonemic theory, we must 
...?; 235: ‘the requirements of phonemic theory (complementary distribution, 
economy in the total number of units, etc.) force us ...’; 238: ‘to analyze the 
syllabic of burr, cur, purse, worm, etc. as a special ‘‘r-vowel” is theoretically 
bad...’ Where is this canon of phonemic theory, which requires, which forces, 
and according to which an interpretation of [a] in harmony with phonetic fact 
is theoretically bad? Trager and Bloch adduce ‘phonetic similarity and pho- 
netic inter-relationship’ without defining these dangerously loose terms. They 
justify their interpretation of monophthongs as being really diphthongs by 
asserting that ‘the total pattern is best revealed’ in this way; and they expound 
this sovereign ‘principle of pattern analysis’ by quoting, as its classic formula- 
tion, an eloquent magnificat to ‘Pattern’, with only the vaguest of indications 
of the nature or the application of this principle. By its fruits must we judge it; 
pattern analysis interprets monophthongs as diphthongs on p. 235; on p. 238, 
pattern analysis interprets monophthongal [a] (average 0.26 sec.) as ‘a rather 
long vowel followed by /r/’; and on p. 238, in another connection, ‘the phonetics 
and the pattern analysis therefore agree, as they should.’ 

5. The striving for fewer symbols leads to some curious results. One is struck 
on perusing the table of vowels (243) by the considerable dissimilarity among 
the sound-types that are grouped together into unitary phonemes. Here the 
first vocalic elements of bite, bout, balm, and bar are classed with the vowels of 
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pat and marry, while pot [pat] and sorry ['sartAi] have joined hands with law, 
bore, and Hoyt. Almost as incongruous seems the collocation of boat with burr 
and cut; while the weddings of pit with beat and put with boot are only a shade less 
repulsive. These ‘allophones’ which move up and down, or counterclockwise, 
at the command of the following ‘semivowel’—what holds them together? 

Fundamentally, there is just one fact on which the whole system is constructed: 
that in stressed syllables there are six vowels which cannot occur in free syllables 
(the syllabics of pit, pet, pat, pot, cut, put). As will be shown later, even this 
fact is not true of all American speech. In any case, it is not a phonetic, but a 
distributional fact, and the difficulties of the entire system arise because there 
is no necessary correlation between these two kinds of facts. 

The Trager-Bloch article is essentially an attempt to describe the remaining 
vowels or vocalic elements in terms of the six so determined. Their goal is a 
statement that every syllable contains one of these six vowels, followed by at 
least one consonant, whenever it is stressed (243). 

The first step is to eliminate the possibility that some stressed syllables may 
end in a vowel. The most obvious cases are the recognized diphthongs, as in 
lay and cow. Their off-glides are grouped with prevocalic j and w, which is not 
in itself objectionable. The only question arises when we are categorically 
told that they must be so grouped, ‘because there is no contrast between them’. 
On this criterion, the diphthongs might just as well be written ez and au, or 
er and au. 

The second step is built on the somewhat shaky first. While it is not pho- 
netically unreasonable to hold that 7 and w are consonants, there are still the 
vocalic endings of pa and law to explain. These are held to be ‘long’ and the 
‘lengthening element’ cannot possibly be a vowel, ‘since there is no example 
anywhere else in the total pattern for two vowels in succession’ (240). The 
only reason there is no example is that the diphthongs have just been ruled out 
in step 1. Otherwise there would be nothing to prevent one from regarding 
these vowels (granting for the sake of argument that they should be treated as 
long) as composed of two short vowels: /aa/ or /oo/ for instance. Since the 
final element cannot be a vowel, it must of course be a consonant; one consonant 
is still happily unengaged, to wit h, so it is pressed into service. This rounds out 
the pattern, and we are presented with three consonants, alias semi-vowels, 
j, w, and h. One of these is postulated at the end of every stressed syllable 
which we had previously thought ended in a vowel. The authors are not dis- 
turbed by the rather considerable phonetic dissimilarity of prevocalic and post- 
vocalic h; they even manage to turn it into a ‘striking similarity’ by taking the 
somewhat dubious position that h- is merely a voiceless anticipation of the 
vowel. 

Among the other vowels that do not appear to lend themselves too easily to 
this treatment are [i] and [uJ]. The system demands that even when these are 
clearly monophthongs, they shall be described as /ij/ and /uw/. The arguments 
are twofold: (1) that they ‘can be described’ as assimilated diphthongs (but no 
reason appears either why they must or should be described as something they 
are not; and historical terms—‘phonetic result’, ‘raised’ ete.—seem out of place 
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in a descriptive statement); (2) that when some combinations in the pattern are 
lacking, similar units may be brought in to fill the missing spaces (‘there is no 
other category left’, footnote 24). This principle clearly demands that the fact 
be trimmed to suit the pattern. 

Yet it appears again, and more harmfully, in the handling of the first elements 
of diphthongs and ‘long’ vowels, especially those beginning with [a] or [o]. 
This requires a good deal of not very convincing argument, since sounds resem- 
bling [a] (e.g. in mid-western loud) have been forced into the same rubric as 
the [sz] of pat to make room for elements in the [o]-range. In the case of loud, 
the authors admit that the resemblance ‘is not always close’ (236). The [a1] 
of buy is grouped with [e] and the [o1] of boy with [a] because ‘the first is further 
front’. This appeal to the two-dimensional chart of the phonetician is justified 
by calling it ‘pattern analysis’ (footnote 21), but it really stems from an unwill- 
ingness to grant the vowel of law unitary status because it can occur in free 
syllables. This leaves only two categories in this range, /a/ and /o/, and all 
the low vowels must be squeezed into one or the other. 

In the same way are handled the vowels of bar, bore (and consequently balm, 
law). The authors find themselves with three vowels and three spaces in the 
system. So the vowels [x] in Mary, [a‘] in starry, [0°] in boring are arranged 
along a front-back line of phonetic relationship and fitted into the rubrics 
which already contain the similarly arranged but quite different [e] of pet, 
[x] of pat, and [a] of pot. The obvious parallels of [#2] with [s°] and [a] with 
[a°] ave deliberately neglected. The authors are pleasantly surprised when they 
discover that this group comes out just like the preceding one. But how 
could it do otherwise? 

The same principle runs through the analysis of the weakly stressed vowels. 
Here the basic distinction between free and checked syllabics does not obtain 
at all. Yet again [i] and [u] are denied monophthongal status (e.g. in city 
and value). These and the other vowels eliminated from the list of unitary 
phonemes by the preceding analysis are pushed aside, leaving by great good luck 
a group of six vowels to identify. By a scheme of ‘phonetic interrelationship’ 
these are again assigned to their respective spaces. 

The weakly stressed syllabic consonants are pressed into the same pattern 
by the ingenious device of declaring that these syllables (as in apple, button, 
rhythm, better) shall be analyzed as vowel plus consonant, even though the vowel 
is no more audible than the h at the end of law. The vowel is called ‘syllabicity’ 
and grouped with [a]. This is possible because every non-syllabic vowel has 
been rigidly identified as a consonant, but it seems like a deus ex machina. If 
one can thus take a general phonetic feature and call it a phoneme at will, why 
not abstract e.g. ‘backness’ and reduce the Trager-Bloch list of vowels from six 
to three (symbol /q/: /u/ could be written /iq/, /a/ = /eq/, /o/ = /aq/)? 
Or one might abstract ‘voice’ and use the symbol /x/ to turn the voiced conso- 
nants into consonant clusters (/z/ = /sx/, /b/ = /px/). 

The conclusion one inevitably reaches after analyzing the Trager-Bloch 
analysis is that syllabic distribution is no unfailing criterion for a systematic 
description of English. Not all the vowels that occur only in checked syllables 
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are shorter than those that occur also in free, and the vowels of free syllables 
are not necessarily diphthongs. Nor is it inevitable or even probable that all 
vowels either can or must be identified with the basic six (or five) which are 
limited to checked syllables. There is no reason to suppose that the system 
resulting from the application of any one set of criteria (e.g. syllabic distribution) 
will agree with that resulting from any other (e.g. phonetic similarity). The 
additional concept of ‘phonetic interrelationship’ or ‘pattern analysis’ (which 
is not the same as Hockett’s pattern congruity and is only referred to in passing 
by him in his programmatic statement in Lana. 18.3 ff.) seems to be little more 
than a covert appeal to the system that is to be established, and therefore a 
circular argument. 

6. There are dialects in which the vowel of boot is, as Trager and Bloch put 
it (235) ‘a fairly uniform long vowel’. (For its actual length, see above.) 
But it is still to be interpreted as /uw/, with assimilation, so that /w/, in such 
circumstances, is lowered, while /u/ is raised, to produce a uniform vowel. 
This is the same /w/ which has earlier been linked by ‘phonetic similarity’ to 
/w/ in way. Here, then, is a phoneme which has a greater phonetic similarity 
to another phoneme’s allophone (raised /u/) than to its own allophone (initial 
/w/). The justification for asserting ‘phonetic similarity’ between initial and 
post-vocalic /w/ is given on p. 234; it is that in both we find articulatory move- 
ments which are related though opposite in direction. Then, under the pressure 
of a ‘phonemic principle’, a final /w/ is somehow present, even when the move- 
ment does not take place. 

The most striking innovation is the discovery of a post-vocalic /h/ after the 
vowels of bear, bore, balm, law, etc. In these vowels, Trager and Bloch discern 
one of their ‘short, non-diphthongal’ vowels plus ‘a lengthening element’. 
They cannot interpret this lengthening element as a vowel, since there are no 
other examples of ‘two vowels in succession’. The vowels of bear, law, etc. 
cannot be regarded as unit phonemes, since that would shatter the hard-won 
six-term ‘economy’. So what to do? Patently, a consonant must be found. 
And one consonant is as yet unemployed in post-vocalic position. This is [h]. 
So bear, bore, balm, law are interpreted as /behr, bohr, bahm, loh/. 

To this interpretation we object, and not because it ‘looks unfamiliar’, nor 
even because of the ‘puff of breath with which the letter h is usually associated’. 
Our objections are (1) phonemic and (2) pragmatic. 

(1) Initial [h] is declared to be subject to draft as an allophone of a voiced 
post-vocalic lengthening element because ‘it is the only spirant phoneme in 
English which does not take part in the correlation of voice’ (240). Whatever a 
spirant may be, this statement appears dangerously naive. Is there no corre- 
lation between the modes of inaugurating the vowel in hill and in ill? Is there 
any reason for finding three sounds in hill and two in ill, except the conventional 
orthography? Are not [h] and [—] alternative modes of ‘initial’ vowel onset in 
English? And should not a phonemic analysis take cognizance of this fact by 
writing the two words, perhaps, as /hil/ and /+11/?5 The description would be 


5 Cf. Y. R. Chao, The non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions of phonetic systems, Bull. 
of the Inst. of History and Philology (Academia Sinica) 4.374 (1934). 
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fairly simple: [h] represents an articulation in which the onset of breath-flow 
and the onset of glottal vibration are consecutive; [+], in which they are simul- 
taneous. On these terms, the ‘lengthening element’ might more plausibly be 
interpreted as [+] than [h], on the principle of ‘phonetic similarity’ (movements 
related in kind though opposite in direction). But we hasten to add that we 
make no such proposal, for we consider it just as useless as that of Trager and 
Bloch. 

(2) Our pragmatic objection to the /behr, bohr, loh/ interpretation is that it 
is meaningless. We know nothing after such manipulation of symbols that we 
didn’t know before. It is a familiar fact that the sound [h] occurs in American 
English before stressed vowels; it is a familiar fact that certain vowels are longer 
than others. That much we knew. What more do we know now? Only that 
Trager and Bloch prefer a system of notation whereby the first part of the vowel 
of law is represented by the same symbol as the vowel of pot, and the latter part 
of the vowel of law by the same symbol as the beginning of hill. This is a state- 
ment of orthographical preference, not a contribution to linguistic knowledge. 

There are other conclusions in the study which mar the excellent work of 
collection and description. We mention only two more: The assumption (237) 
that the vowel of cute is ‘a normal sequence of three phonemes’ /juw/ fits some 
but by no means all of the demands of pattern congruity. The ukase that ‘under 
no circumstances can /é, j/ be analyzed as /t&, dZ/’ (229) is without support. 
There is an oblique allusion to ‘points of open juncture’. But since Trager and 
Bloch have already found specific ‘juncture phonemes’ (224), we can hardly 
admit the validity of such contrasts as Blotch-eye and blot-shy as establishing 
BOTH a phonemic difference in juncture AND a phonemic difference between 
[é] and [ts].6 The argument that /é, j/ are unit phonemes because of their 
behavior in clusters is of course circular: Since [é] and [J] are assumed, by Trager 
and Bloch, they discover these unit phonemes behaving in clusters in a certain 
way; if [tS] and [d%] had been assumed, then these non-unit phonemes would 
have behaved in quite the same way. 

7. So long as the authors adhere to an analysis of their own speech systems, 
it is venturesome for anyone else to pursue their identifications in detail. But 
their title as well as their summary in §15 aims at much more: they suggest a 
desire to ‘accommodate all the syllabic phonemes of all dialects of English’, in 
spite of modest disclaimers. 

In so doing they are attempting a task which there is no reason to believe 
is possible. There is certainly a marked difference in pattern between British 
and American English, and among the various types of American English. It 
is clear from this article that certain differences exist between the speech of the 
two authors. 

While it cannot be denied that by interpreting a sufficient number of vowels 
as diphthongs or consonants, one can accommodate any type of English to a 
six-vowel system, one may doubt that such a system would automatically 
suggest itself to students of many varieties of English. A concrete instance 


6 Cf. Chao 369. 
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is our mid-western American, not conspicuously different from that of BB. A 
notable deviation is the fact that it does not distinguish the vowels of bomb 
and balm, bother and father (for EH, sorry and starry have different vowel quali- 
ties). This means that the vowel of pot must be grouped with that of pa, 
and the two are in every way parallel to the vowels of taught and law. The 
vowel [a] occurs in free as well as checked syllables. Hence it cannot be one of 
the six ‘basic vowels’; if it is included anyway, [a] will have to go with it. This 
destroys the Trager-Bloch system, or at least an important aspect of it, by taking 
away its sextet of unitary phonemes. All phonetic considerations would unite 
in suggesting the inclusion of [i] and [u], perhaps also [o]. In hiatus, EH’s 
pronunciation does not normally include any semi-vocalic glide; he says [ri'elzti], 
not [r1A'jelit14i]. Without pursuing the analysis any further, it becomes clear 
that anyone starting with this pronunciation of English would not be likely to 
arrive at the same groupings as those suggested by Trager and Bloch. 

8. To what end, then, is this sort of phonemic analysis directed? We can see 
only one purpose which is served: It is possible, through the conventions sug- 
gested by Trager and Bloch, to contrive a broad transcription with relatively 
few vowel symbols. Here is indeed a kind of economy, but the same kind of 
economy which Basic English offers in the lexical realm: relatively few symbols, 
but used in so many senses that the saving is only apparent. 


[Haugen and Twaddell have pointed out serious weaknesses in our manner of 
presentation, and some errors of detail; but we do not believe that they have 
proved our methods of analysis to be incorrect, or the assumptions underlying 


those methods to be untenable. Although we have modified our views on one 
or two points, we still regard our classification of the English vowels and diph- 
thongs as fundamentally sound. This, however, is not the place to attempt a 
refutation of our critics’ objections. GLT, BB] 
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LANGUAGE, CULTURE, AND PERSONALITY: ESSAYS IN MEMORY OF EDWARD 
Sapir. Edited by Lestiz Spier, A. Irvine HALLOWELL, StTaNnuey S. 
NEWMAN. Pp. x + 298. Menasha, Wisconsin: Sapir Memorial Publica- 
tion Fund, 1941. 


This is the long awaited volume which was planned in December 1938 as a 
collection of studies in honor of Sapir, but which became, by the tragedy of his 
death on February 4, 1939, the Sapir memorial volume. It was to present 
research done by some of those whom Sapir had trained in linguistics and anthro- 
pology, in order to show that his approach and his methods had deeply influenced 
the work of his students. The articles are grouped under four heads, which 
represent some of Sapir’s chief interests: Problems of linguistic classification, 
Linguistic behavior and thought, The development of cultural patterns, Culture 
norms and the individual. Most of the articles, dealing, as the title aptly 
indicates, with language, culture, and personality, do reflect Sapir’s influence. 
Many of them show an awareness of subtleties, of the wealth of implications 
that can be wrung out of an observation by relating it to a pattern, such as was 
often stressed by Sapir. However, the balance sheet of the volume as a record 
of Sapir’s influence is reserved for the end of this review. In what follows, only 
the linguistic material, comprising roughly the first half of the book, will be 
reviewed. 

In spite of Sapir’s interrelating of all the behavior of a human being, the 
articles dealing with culture and with the individual are quite distinct from those 
dealing with language. Some of the linguistic articles deal with language as a 
phenomenon of culture and of personality, but the ethnological articles seem 
unable to assimilate evidence derived from language use. It would appear 
that while Sapir’s linguistic students had found it possible to learn, in varying 
degrees, about the mechanisms of society, his ethnological students found the 
more systematically described mechanisms of language too much of a chore. 
It remains for future descriptions of culture to find out how best to utilize the 
full evidence of grammatical structure, fluctuations of frequency of particular 
morphemes (which refer to particular features of the culture), interrelations of 
the linguistic expressions referring to various features of the culture, etc. All 
this is data on the culture, and the phonemic technique makes linguistic records 
objective and easily used material for the ethnographer as well as for the linguist: 
a good example will be found in Emeneau’s paper. 

In the present volume, several linguistic studies, chiefly those by Whorf, 
Emeneau, and Herzog, relate language data to the rest of the culture, while 
Newman’s paper relates it to personality. On the other hand, to take a single 
example from the non-linguistic studies, Wayne Dennis’ The Socialization of the 
Hopi Child makes no mention of language, and thus fails to indicate what 
differences there may be between children’s speech and that of adults, under 
what influences and at what time the child transfers to adult language, etc. 
Clyde Kluckhohn does refer to language in his paper Patterning as Exemplified 
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in Navaho Culture, but while he is aware of the existence of pattern in language, 
as no student of Sapir’s could fail to be, he misses out on the details. Thus 
he gives as an example of the predictive power of pattern that ‘in Navaho, so 
soon as a single voiceless lenis stop was identified the betting odds became 
enormous that other sounds in the stop series would turn out to conform.’ 
Now it is true that in a particular language phonemes generally turn out to be 
phonetically patterned. But the patterning is rarely complete, so that the odds 
are none too high for an arbitrary case: certain Moroccan Arabic dialects have 
voiceless aspirated stops and no spirants in dental and palatal positions, but 
voiceless spirant and no stop in labial position. In any case, the phonetic 
patterning of phonemes is an external matter, meriting special investigation, 
while the patterning to which linguists refer is simply the regularity of relations 
between linguistic elements. It is merely a name for the fact that regular 
classification of linguistic elements, at various levels, is possible.! 

The linguistic studies in this volume are mostly exact, sophisticated, and 
valuable. Harry Hoijer’s Methods in the Classification of American Indian 
Languages (3-14) suffers by dealing in such general terms as ‘borrowing’ and 
‘influence’, and overlooking what actually happens when a linguistic feature is 
imitated (i.e. borrowed) from another language, or spreads to (i.e. influences) 
other forms in the language. Hoijer’s paper compares Sapir’s attempt to group 
American Indian languages into a few large genetic families, on the basis largely 
of structural resemblances, with Boas’ attempt to show that structural resem- 
blances were often the result of borrowing between unrelated languages. The 
difficulty is that until we have a deductive science of linguistic history (so that 
we can say under what circumstances an internal change will take place) the 
important questions which Hoijer raises in general form can only be answered, 
if at all, by studying each case. For instance, the author quotes with approval 
Michelson’s argument against Boas: ‘if the morphological resemblances between 
two supposedly distinct but contiguous stocks were entirely due to borrowings, 
by the doctrine of chances we should expect to find similar borrowing in another 
supposedly distinct but contiguous stock. ... Algonquian has been in just as 
intimate contact with Iroquoian ... as with Esquimauan. Yet structurally 
Esquimauan and Algonquian resemble each other’, while Algonquian and Iro- 
quoian don’t. Such arguments are weak because borrowing is not a random 
influence which radiates evenly out from some center; the influence, if we may 
so call it, operates only in certain directions, towards languages whose structure 
or cultural environment makes them receptive. The presence of languages with 
Algonquian structure in the neighborhood of speakers of Iroquoian, Esqui- 
mauan, etc., is a necessary but not sufficient factor for borrowing; it creates a 


1 Qne may also take exception to the remark ‘Equally exciting, if one can look at them 
with at all fresh eyes, are the implications of phonemes, the principle of phonemic con- 
figuration, and Zipf’s establishment of the ‘‘k constant’’.’ The author may have his own 
reasons for disregarding the opinion of almost all linguists that Zipf’s work is inadmissible, 
and there is no dictatorial desire that he follow the majority. But to include Zipf’s dis- 
puted and rejected suggestions in so casual a manner with the fully tested phonemic tech- 
nique, as though the two had equal scientific certitude today, gives a false impression 
and does not contribute to the advance of science. 
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permissive situation for it. But actual borrowing occurs only if other necessary 
factors are also present: if the prestige relation of Algonquian to Iroquoian 
speakers is such that the Iroquoians imitate Algonquian forms and terms, and 
(especially in the case of morphological borrowing) if the structure of the receiv- 
ing language is such that it can be host to certain forms which occur in the 
influencing language. Considerations of statistical probability (‘doctrine of 
chances’) can be applied only after we have studied and accounted for all factors 
which may determine whether an event—in this case borrowing—is to take 
place. Such arguments as the one quoted above, therefore, cannot be used to 
decide whether the morphological resemblance between two contiguous languages 
is due to genetic relationship or to borrowing.? 

It is perhaps also important to stress the need for withholding general opinions 
which are not concluded from sufficient evidence. The statement that ‘the 
languages of our modern civilization are probably much more subject to borrow- 
ing and dialectic blending than are any of the so-called primitive languages’ 
is at present unproved. For it is doubtful if we can successfully correlate 
borrowins with culture alone, disregarding the structures of the languages in- 
volved. Similarly, science cannot admit the statement ‘It is equally difficult 
to believe that one or two traits taken over by one language from another can 
exert any profound influence on its basic structure.’ What is hard for us to 
believe is what we haven’t noticed up to now; tomorrow we may notice it or 
something like it. The only way to exclude an event which we have not yet 
seen is to show that it is in contradiction to other events which we have seen. 

Some of the articles, chiefly the valuable studies by Voegelin, Haas, and 
Emeneau, reflect not some particular influence from Sapir but rather his general 
meticulous handling of data, a meticulousness in which Sapir was not unique, 
but which he exhibited with impressive intricacy. 

C. F. Voegelin’s North American Indian Languages Still Spoken and their 
Genetic Relationships (15-40) gives a much-needed survey of the information 
on this subject, competently and concisely, with a long bibliography. On the 
basis of published statements and personal communications, he determines what 
are the separate languages, considering two dialects separate if they are not 
mutually understandable. He thus obtains a list of about 150 languages, 
grouped into genetic families and also into the six overall divisions suggested 
by Sapir. In an interesting interpretive section Voegelin points out that Sapir 
considered as evidence for genetic relationship (as against borrowing) not all 
similarities between languages but only those which configurated systematically 
in the language structure. (It must be noted, however, as a possible limitation 
of Sapir’s criterion, that a language might borrow from unrelated languages 
precisely those features which happen to configurate systematically with its own 
structure.) Voegelin also suggests that Sapir’s idea of drift in languages, to 
explain parallel independent developments in non-contiguous related languages, 
is connected with his idea that parallel developments in contiguous languages 
arise from genetic identity, not from borrowing. At the end, Voegelin points 
out that a correlation between culture and language, which linguists generally 


2See now C. F. Voegelin, Sapir: Insight and Rigor, American Anthropologist 44.322-4 
(1942). 
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deny, does exist in small human groupings, but decreases as larger groupings 
are considered. However, the existence of this correlation for small groups 
cannot affect our statements concerning large social groupings until we discover 
in what direction and to what extent the correlation weakens as larger groupings 
are considered. 

Mary R. Haas’ Classification of the Muskogean Languages (41-56) is a fine 
example of the comparative method, used with American Indian languages. 
Dr. Haas gives the phonemes of the languages under consideration, and then 
presents lists of correspondences between cognate morphemes having different 
phonemes in various Muskogean dialects, and thus shows regular phonetic 
shifts from Primitive Muskogean. The degrees of similarity in lexical stock 
are also studied, and differences which show a general division of Muskogean 
are kept distinct from differences between languages within a subdivision. Of 
particular interest is the dropping of alternate vowels, which affects the odd- 
numbered vowels of certain morphemes in some languages, but the even-num- 
bered ones in other dialects: Choctaw toklo ‘two’, Seminole hokké-l-in, both 
< *hotoko'lo. A language may have even syncope in one morpheme but odd in 
another: Choctaw osta ‘four’ < *osita. 

M. B. Emeneau’s Language and Social Forms: a Study of Toda Kinship 
Terms and Dual Descent (158-79) presents the complicated pattern of kinship 
terms based on the matrilineal and patrilineal sib systems which exist simul- 
taneously (with different social functions) in Toda society, and relates the range 
of situations in which these terms are used to the social functions of the two 
systems. In addition to a detailed discussion of the use of each term, Emeneau 
shows how this information can be used to reveal the function of the sib systems, 
and gives charts of the kinship terms arranged in genealogy tables. The one 
thing which this excellently organized study might have added is a chart arranged 
by morphemes, showing the range of meaning of each morpheme. While this 
information is included in the discussion, a summary chart would make clearer 
which genealogical relations are identical or similar for Toda (being expressed 
completely or partially by the same morpheme), etc. Thus zn occurs in all male 
terms, and af in all female terms referring to any ancestor or to the descendants 
of any ancestor who are in a generation older than the speaker, except mun, 
mimj for the speaker’s parents’ siblings of opposite sex (and their spouses) and 
for the speaker’s spouse’s parents and their siblings of same sex. A chart of 
this form would satisfy the useful linguistic procedure of listing each morpheme 
once, with a statement of all the meanings which it has. 

Two of the papers derive at least in part from Sapir’s great formulation of 
phonemic patterning. 

Morris Swadesh’s Observations of Pattern Impact on the Phonetics of Bilin- 
guals (59-65) discovers and neatly analyzes some involved cases of the effect 
of the phonemic pattern of one language upon the bilingual’s use of the other.* 


3 By the side of Swadesh’s examples of bilingual communities in Europe one might men- 
tion the many such communities outside of Western culture. Of three African informants 
with whom I have worked recently, one spoke three Gold Coast languages almost equally 
well, another came from a community which used three Bantu dialects almost interchange- 
ably, and the third spoke a Berber dialect in addition to his native Arabic. 
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Swadesh shows that bilinguals who speak languages A and B may, when using B 
phrases in A context, use a modified phonemic system for B composed largely of 
sound types from A and in some cases even obliterating distinctions which are 
phonemic in B. In some of his discussion he might have spoken of sound types 
(characteristic sounds of positional variants) rather than of phonemes. Thus 
in quoting a B form in a context of A, one may be true to the B phonemic system 
but have as its positional variants the acoustically nearest sound types of A. 
This is also true of persons who are not bilinguals but imitate the pronunciation 
of foreign names. 

George L. Trager’s The Theory of Accentual Systems (131-45) offers a 
rounded system for the most difficult part of phonemic analysis: the prosodemes, 
chiefly stress, tone, quantity. Trager describes each of these on two scales: the 
scale of intensity or levels (high, mid, and low tones; loud, medium, and soft 
stress; long and short quantity), and the scale of contour or movement (falling 
and rising tone; sustained and uneven stress, etc.). At one point, he says that 
three levels are enough to describe intensity: the two extremes, and all that 
lies inbetween. Elsewhere, however, he admits that we sometimes have to 
recognize more than one level between the two extremes. Trager indicates 
that in some languages we find combinations of both scales: high rising, high 
level, mid rising tones, etc. The purpose of his paper is to create a framework 
for describing the prosodemes which may occur in any language, and a linguist 
engaged in describing the phonemes of a particular dialect will find his dis- 
cussion most valuable. 

Trager discusses as prosodemes only the non-successive (suprasegmental) 
phenomena ‘of the word and the syllable as part of a word’, leaving out of 
consideration the intonations, which are the non-successive phenomena ‘af- 
fecting phrases and sentences’. It is important that these two be distinguished 
and treated separately. However, it should be clear that there are not merely 
two such types of suprasegmental phenomena, for a language may have as 
many such types as it has morphological levels. A language may have proso- 
demes distributed arbitrarily at various points of various morphemes, just as 
phonemes are. Or it may have prosodemes limited to a predictable ordinal 
phoneme of each morpheme, such as having the first vowel of each morpheme 
long. Or it may have prosodemes which can best be described in terms of the 
whole length of a word, such as the alternating vowel length of Tiibatulabal 
words, or the reduced loud stress in compounds in English, Toda, and other 
languages. Similarly, it may have special features of stress, tone, drawl, etc., 
stretching over phrases, sentences, etc. All these features are phonemic if 
they are necessary to a bi-unique correlation between our description and the 
spoken utterance. All of them are non-successive in the sense that segmental 
phonemes are successive, since they do not occur between one such phoneme 
and the next, but are simultaneous with some phoneme (usually a vowel), 
or with a syllable. However, whereas in the first case the non-successive 
feature is localized on a particular phoneme, in other cases it is localized over 
whole successions of phonemes, i.e. over longer intervals. Trager’s system is 
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of interest to the treatment of all non-successive phonemes, but applies specific- 
ally to the first case. 

Three of the papers in this volume show most clearly the influence of Sapir’s 
interrelating of language, culture, and personality. 

Stanley S. Newman’s Behavior Patterns in Linguistic Structure: a Case Study 
(94-106) is an admirable investigation of the individual characteristics in the 
use of English by a particular person, correlating these characteristics with 
features of his personality as described by a parallel psychological investigation. 
Newman points out that ‘the linguist focuses his attention upon those selected 
aspects of language which, he believes, his methodological equipment gives 
him the authority to investigate’. This is, of course, true of every science; 
it is always necessary to limit research to the particular variables which one’s 
tools can investigate. The result then constitutes a science of just those 
variables, without regard to other features which accompany these variables 
in natural phenomena. ‘Consequently, such a description cannot be given 
the status of a fully rounded picture of language’. This does not mean that 
our present linguistic results are incomplete, but that they are restricted, as 
Newman says, to linguistic structure. Newman then says that information 
about individual differences in language use, which is omitted from linguistic 
structure, ‘occasionally forces itself upon the linguist’s unwilling attention’, 
as in the case of some English speakers using a rising pitch at the end of both 
interrogations and declarative sentences. From the point of view of linguistic 
method it might be better to say that linguistic structure should describe all 
the variations of linguistic forms which occur, including, for instance, the fact 
that English declarative sentences have rising pitch for some speakers, while 
the somewhat different science of individual language use, which deals with a 
few additional variables, will investigate what the rising-pitch form correlates 
with, what regularities each personality shows. The study of individual 
usage, which Newman wants to bring into linguistics, is in any case dependent 
upon descriptive linguistics, for we achieve results of interest not by investi- 
gating the total speech of an individual but by comparing his speech with the 
linguistic structure of his group. 

It is to be hoped that Newman will have the opportunity to present further 
studies in this field, with perhaps additional analysis of individual variations 
in morphology. If many such studies are made, it may become possible to 
say what features of English structure are most subject to individual variation, 
what variations correspond to what personality features for a large number of 
individuals in a given culture, and ultimately how various languages compare 
in these respects. 

George Herzog’s Culture Change and Language: Shifts in the Pima Vocabu- 
lary (66-74) is an example of what wealth of results linguistic sophistication 
can unearth. Herzog presents Pima as an opportunity to study the cultural 
determinants of vocabulary shifts and borrowing, because in that language 
there have been three shifts in vocabulary correlating with three changes in 
cultural contact, although the structure of the language did not change ap- 
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preciably during the whole period. Herzog’s analysis shows that there was 
first a period of borrowing Spanish words, mostly for objects of rural domestic 
culture plus a few status terms, at a time when Spaniards supervised the Pima 
mode of living. Next came a period of descriptive words made up in Pima, 
largely for objects of modern industrial culture, during the early American 
reservation period when the Pima were left pretty much alone and only gradu- 
ally became acquainted with American culture. And currently there is a 
period of borrowing English words, both for luxuries and to replace some of 
the descriptive technological terms of the preceding period, this coming at a 
time when the Pima are increasingly dependent on American culture and are 
increasingly acquainted with English. Herzog also shows how the linguistic 
structure of Pima made possible these particular linguistic reactions to the 
cultural influences. 

Lastly, we have B. L. Whorf’s The Relation of Habitual Thought and Be- 
havior to Language (75-93). Whorf’s paper, like much of the other work !:e 
did, is independent, thoughtful, and suggestive. However, in spite of the fact 
that the paper is a start in the right direction, it seems to go off the 
deep end. Whorf tried to show that people psychologically organize their 
reactions in terms of their language, so that, for example, if two objects have 
the same name people will tend to react to both of them in the same way. This 
is undoubtedly true in some sense, but the examples he gives are rather trivial. 
Thus the person who throws a cigarette stub into a drum containing gasoline 
vapors because he considers it ‘empty’ may actually not know about the exis- 
tence of the invisible vapors. Similarly, the person who put a blower at the 
entrance to the drying corridor instead of putting the fan at the opposite, safer, 
end of the corridor and using it to exhaust the air, may have been influenced 
not by the fact that the fan was called a ‘blower’ but by the fact that the familiar 
methods of producing air currents by the older technology necessarily had the 
current-producing instrument (mouth, bellows) at the end where the current 
started. Therefore, though the same current could have been produced by 
placing the fan at either end of the corridor, the analogy of earlier technological 
forms could have led to placing it at the less efficient end, much as automobiles 
still have their motive power in front of them, in the position of a horse. 

Whorf then tries to show specific correlations between our language structure 
and our culture, as against those of the Hopi. In the first place, it is not clear 
why his psychological interpretation is necessary, since one could attempt direct 
correlations of the morphemes of a language (and their meanings) with cultural 
acts of its speakers. In general, it would seem best in such work to restrict 
psychological explanations or correlations to cases of individual variation from 
the cultural modes. In the second place, the language-culture correlations 
offered here are weak; much preliminary work has to be done before such cor- 
relations can be attempted. Whorf shows adequately that Hopi words for 
time have durative reference, while those of European languages are derived 
from spatial configuration. With this he correlates Hopi activities of preparing 
for events, by prayer, sympathetic magic, etc., as compared with our additive 
attitude toward time, our desire to save time, our speed. But sympathetic 
magic was common in the ancient Near East and Europe, which had languages 
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of our type, while our attitudes toward saving time and speed do not exist in 
pre-capitalist and agrarian economies even though they have languages of our 
structure. The conclusion is that while linguistic structure may well correlate 
with certain categories of the local culture, there are other important and 
perhaps overriding factors such as the technology and the resulting class rela- 
tions. It is certainly an error to correlate (89) the shift from piece work to 
time work which occurred in early capitalist days with the nature of time 
reference in our languages (which had not changed or been abetted at that 
time) rather than with the development of capitalism. It is also unwise to try 
to correlate the language-culture complex with the direction of semantic change 
from abstract to concrete or the reverse. Whorf sees a development from 
abstract to concrete in radio from ‘science of wireless telephony’ to the name 
of an instrument and piece of furniture. But that may be simply because the 
science was known and popularly spoken of before the instrument was. In 
fact, we have no evidence that the terms ‘abstract’ and ‘concrete’ current in 
philosophy are of any use in describing the direction of semantic shifts. It 
will undoubtedly be possible some day to make correlations between linguistic 
and cultural features, and every new outlook, such as Whorf’s, is important to 
consider; but the most immediately useful suggestions are those that do not 
merely express an outlook but also carry an indication of how they may be 
investigated and tested. 

It has been seen that most of the linguistic articles in the Sapir volume are 
excellent in both data and analysis, and that at least the linguists, if not the 
ethnologists, have understood Sapir’s statement that language, culture, and 
personality spring all from the same source. Nevertheless, for the sake of 
truth and of our memory of Sapir, we must say that this volume is far from 
representing a continuation of his work. It is no stricture upon the editors 
or the authors to say this, because much spade work has to be done along the 
many lines suggested by Sapir before the fruitful results which he foresaw 
can be explicitly and exactly formulated. And the deep influence which he 
had, as person and as scientist, upon his students and friends cannot readily be 
made to appear between the covers of a book. Rich as this book is in scientific 
work and in individual influences from Sapir, it is strongly to be hoped that its 
success will make possible the publication of the omnibus volume of American 
Indian grammatical sketches which he began to edit and which is now in Swa- 
desh’s hands, and of Sapir’s own remaining manuscripts. 


ZELLIG S. HarRIs 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ASSAMESE, ITS FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT: a scientific treatise on the 
history and philology of the Assamese language. By BANIKANTA KaKATI. 
(Caleutta University diss. 1935.) Pp. xxxiv + 408. Gauhati, Assam: 
Government of Assam in the Department of Historical and Antiquarian 
Studies, Narayani Handiqui Historical Institute, 1941. 


The study of the comparative and historical grammar of the Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars is not a subject that engages many workers. The main outlines 
are clear; the chief desideratum for the present is a series of exhaustive studies 
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of the various important vernaculars, after which searching general treatment 
will be possible. The period since the First World War has given us two out- 
standing books of this desired type—J. Bloch, La formation de la langue marathe 
(1920) and S. K. Chatterji, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Langu- 
age (1926).1 To these can now be added the book under review on Assamese. 
Like Chatterji’s work, it began as a thesis (for the Ph.D. degree of Calcutta 
University in 1935). It derived its inspiration from Chatterji and his work, 
and it is a notable product of a good method, the performance of linguistic work 
on Indian languages by speakers of those languages with training derived either 
at first or at second hand from the linguistic schools of the West. Such scholars 
are all too rare, but Calcutta and other parts of India have not been without 
them. 

Dr. Kakati’s work is ground-breaking in many ways. He has examined and 
excerpted for his historical study much, if not all, of the early Assamese litera- 
ture (it begins in the 14th century), a task that had not been touched before. 
For vernacular lexical and grammatical material he had printed sources, the 
lexicons apparently being fair to good in quality. The descriptive grammatical 
material, however, is apparently not too good, and we may suspect that the 
author was forced to work out a certain amount of this for himself. It is not 
clear whether he did field-work or its equivalent for his statements on the 
dialects of Assamese; the dialect specimens (24-31) seem to indicate that 
speakers of various dialects were used. No comparative treatment of Assamese 
had ever been attempted; the nearest approach to this is citation of a few 
forms and statement of a few equivalences in Chatterji’s and Grierson’s works. 

The total result of the enormous amount of labor that Dr. Kakati must have 
expended is excellent, and none of the few criticisms that we shall have to make 
must be taken as detractions from this judgment. It might have resulted in 
clearer statement at times if the author had allowed a longer time to elapse 
between the completion of his thesis and his sending it to press and if he had 
spent the interval in the labor of ‘the file’ which the hurry incidental to pre- 
paring a thesis so often precludes. As it turned out, the printing was seriously 
hampered by restrictions necessitated by the present war; if Dr. Kakati’s 
work had not gone to press when it did, its appearance would undoubtedly 
have been postponed for a very long period. 

On comparison with Chatterji’s treatment of Assamese, it is clear that our 
author has worked independently and has sometimes given a superior statement. 
§273 states: whenever the vowel d@ is found in the antepenultimate or in any 
anterior syllable (apparently counting syllables according to the OIA form of 


1 Of the other type of comparative work, that in which the whole family is treated, the 
same period saw the late Sir George Grierson’s incomplete Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 
(printed as a supplement to The Indian Antiquary, 1931 to 1933), J. Bloch’s sketch L’indo- 
aryen (1934), and R. L. Turner’s Nepali-English Dictionary (1931), which serves excellently 
as a substitute until the time comes when a comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
family can be done. 

Since this was written, I have seen a review of Baburam Saksena’s Evolution of 
Awadhi (a branch of Hindi), published at Allahabad by the Indian Press in 1937; I have 
so far not seen the book, but the reviewer indicates that it is of importance in the field. 
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the word), it is shortened when any one of the succeeding syllables contains 4; 
e.g. pani ‘water’ : paniyd ‘watery’; raja ‘king’ < Skt. réja+-.2 Instead of 
this, Chatterji refers (94) to the influence of non-initial stress (for rajd, etc.) 
as a trait common to Assamese and Oriya, and (96) to weakening of long vowels 
when words are extended or compounded, as a feature common to Central 
Magadhan and West Magadhan and found in Eastern and Western Hindi 
as well, with examples (from what language?) pani ‘water’ : panid ‘water’, 
pant-har ‘water-carrier’. 

This statement is one of Kakati’s arguments (7-8) against Chatterji for 
considering Assamese a separate language on all fours with Bengali, rather than 
closely connected with Bengali to form one member (Bengali-Assamese) of 
Eastern Magadhan, with Oriya the other member. Certainly Kakati’s best 
arguments are those cases in which Assamese and Oriya agree with one another 
against Bengali (as they do in the statement of §273). The other distributions 
of this kind given by him are in the words for ‘fire’ and ‘water’, in the fact that 
‘Assamese has a complete set of negative conjugation with the negative par- 
ticle na- placed before the verb root, Oriya has a negative conjugation with 
the verb substantive only, Bengali has no negative conjugation’, and finally 
in the fact that Assamese follows the pan-Indian system of penultimate stress 
while Bengali has initial stress. Even this last however is not quite so simple 
as that, since the Kamripi dialect of Assamese has initial stress. Without a 
study of the Oriya facts, it is probably a question impossible to settle, but it 
may be that we have in Eastern Magadhan merely a large area with three 
standard languages and many isoglossal lines separating off local dialects, but 
no bundles of isoglosses so thick that it becomes possible to say that here As- 
samese ends and Bengali begins or here Bengali ends and Oriya begins. Com- 
parison of the relative degree of bunching of isoglosses at two suspected points 
might determine relative closeness of relationship in either Chatterji’s or Kakati’s 
sense. Certainly, it seems that at the moment we have no presentation of the 
facts that is probative one way or the other. 

One of the interesting types of change described in the book is the deaspira- 
tion in §358; I have attempted to work out an exact statement on the basis 
of the material given (my statement will hold only if the material given includes 
all the possible contexts). Of two aspirated stops in the same word, the second 
loses its aspiration, except that when the first, being in initial position, is the 
reflex of OIA sibilant + stop, the first loses its aspiration; e.g. dkhudi ‘drug’ 
< Skt. ausadhi-, bhikahu ‘beggar’ < Skt. bhiksé+-, kdndh ‘shoulder’ < Skt. 
skandha-, tadhé ‘amazed’ < Skt. stabdha-. A similar rule works when an as- 


2 The added suffixal material is probably -dka-. In §159 the rule is stated thus: before 
the long vowel 4 in the final syllable, an anterior @ in the penult or antepenult is shortened. 
I have been unable to determine, on the basis of the material given, which is the correct 
statement. It is possible that the author failed to achieve consistency due to a failure to 
define accurately whether he was counting syllables according to the OIA or the Assamese 
forms; certainly the examples in §273 show that the second 4 may appear in any of the suc- 
ceeding syllables, though it will in fact usually be found in the final syllable. This sort of 
inconsistency and inexactness is one of the things that we should wish to have seen worked 
out before the thesis was sent to press. 
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pirated stop follows initial [x], which represents the Sanskrit sibilants, and 
initial [s], which represents Sanskrit c and ch; the stop is deaspirated. When 
words in Standard Assamese show phenomena that contradict these statements, 
they are borrowed words from the Kamripi dialect in which the rules do not 
hold, e.g. sdthan ‘ability’ < Skt. samsthana-, or borrowed words showing the 
Kamripi aspiration of OIA stops after [x] representing the Sanskrit sibilants 
or in the neighborhood of an aspirate, e.g. Solokh ‘a verse’ < Skt. Sloka-. During 
the Early Assamese period the dominant kingdom in the linguistic area was the 
Koch kingdom in the west, where Kamripi is spoken; it was only later, circa 
17th century, that political and linguistic prestige passed to the Ahom kingdom 
in the east and later still, early 19th century, that missionary activity more 
firmly established the eastern Assamese dialect as the standard literary language. 

The chief fault to be found is undoubtedly concerning the manner in which 
forms are quoted. In Chapter 1 (Sounds and Letters) we are given a list (in- 
complete) of the unitary phonemes and a statement of the equivalences between 
them and the letters of the Sanskritic alphabet used in writing Standard As- 
samese. The writing is historical rather than phonemic; e.g. three sibilants 
are written (s, s, §), but in practically all contexts they are represented by the 
one phoneme [x], while the written c and ch are represented by the one pho- 
neme [s]; written ¢ and ¢ are represented by an alveolar phoneme [t]; written 
d and initial d are represented by an alveolar phoneme [d]; written r and non- 
initial d are represented by a trilled phoneme [r]. Unfortunately, forms are 
quoted only in a transcription of the traditional writing. In the case of vowels 
this leads to many uncertainties, and in all cases the reader is much hindered 
in finding his way around and being sure that he understands. It would have 
been preferable to give both a phonemic writing and a transcription of the 
traditional writing. It is to be hoped that this fault will be eradicated if Dr. 
Kakati publishes his book in a second edition. 

Other features of the book tempt one to comment in detail, e.g. the modest 
but very suggestive treatment of loan words from neighboring languages. I 
must content myself, however, with reiterating that this is an important book 
in Indo-Aryan comparative and historical grammar and with the wish that 
we may see more such studies by the author and by other Indian scholars. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THe DIALECTS OF THE OuTER HEBRIDES = A LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF THE 
GAELIC DIALECTS OF SCOTLAND, Vol.1. By Cart Hs. Borestrém. (Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, Suppl. Bind 1.) Pp. 280. Oslo: H. Asche- 
houg & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1940. 


In 1935 Borgstrgm published a study of the dialect of Barra! which was the best 
account of spoken Gaelic up tothat time. With this preparation he has now com- 
pleted a survey of all the dialects of the Outer Hebrides. It is a formidable 


1The Dialect of Barra in the Outer Hebrides, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap 
8.71 ff. (1935). 
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task very well performed. The dialects of Lewis in the far north are separated 
by many isoglosses from all the rest, and they have been made the basis of this 
investigation. They occupy more than 100 pages, with chapters on phonology, 
morphonology (initial mutations, umlaut, palatalization), and morphology, 
including sections on the irregular verbs and on the prepositions. The various 
features of the dialects of Harris, N. and S. Uist, and Barra are then reviewed 
in some 60 pages. The final chapters deal with general phonetic tendencies 
and the isoglosses between the dialects. There is a useful list of a hundred 
words as pronounced in each of the seven dialects. Twenty-five pages of folk 
tales in phonetic transcription and translation are supplied. 

The book is descriptive, not historical, and the author has held himself 
bravely free of history, refusing to find what might be expected unless it is 
actually there. In this connection I recommend his treatment of the liquids 
and nasals (23 ff.), which make a vexed chapter of Irish phonetics. 

The transcription is phonetic (10), but the interpretation is phonemic, and 
some confusion results here and there. Borgstrgm still denies that the labial 
consonants are capable of palatalization, in spite of Professor Fraser’s objection 
to which he refers (18). The palatalization is very slight in northern Irish dia- 
lects, but this is balanced by strong velarization of non-palatal labials.? It is 
denied (60) that there is any such compensation here. Compensation of a 
different kind appears in some cases, e.g. bidxk beside bexk (149) where the 
original palatal labial develops an off-glide. I found evidence of a significant 
difference also on pp. 125, 133, 134, 141, 144. With regard to the general 
principle of transcription, the author admits (72) that in one instance he has 
been guided by phonemic value. 

In some cases I have the impression that a closer knowledge of the language 
would have led to a different interpretation. The Irish for ‘north wind’ is 
gaoth adtuaidh; is it then “gA: “t‘wa or dua (44)? There is no false addition of -a 
before consonants in sk*iala vah (50); sgeula is an old pl. of sgeul, Irish sgéala, 
cf. W chwedlau ‘tidings’. naidheachd < OCelt. *nowidekia (65) may be all 
right in theory, but the word is not attested before the 17th century. On p. 82 
(cf. 91, 96) it is stated that ‘a substantive in the gen. plur. without article has 
lenited initial’; but surely this depends on the gender and case of a preceding 
noun? All the examples are susceptible of this explanation. It is a case 
where more attention to history would have been a safeguard. On p. 257, 
line 29, Borgstrém prints go dubh, brénach, with a corresponding phonetic 
transcription on p. 256. The Irish word is a compound, dubrénach ‘sorrowful’, 
and I should expect the same formation in Scotland. 

But these are few criticisms of so big a book. My general impression is one 
of admiration for so much good and careful work. Phoneticians will be inter- 
ested by the fine distinction between radical and non-radical nasals on p. 22, 
and by the fate of original palatal r° which in Lewis becomes a dental spirant 
3” (71), and of rz before dentals, which results in various types of s (169). 


2See Alf Sommerfelt, Les Consonnes Vélarisées de |’Irlandais, Acta Jutlandica 9.276 
(1937). 
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The book is handsomely produced. It is the first of a series which will cover 
the whole Gaelic speaking area of Scotland and will be completed by a linguistic 
atlas. 


Mytes DILLON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By AuBert H. Marckwarpt. 
Pp. xviii + 347. Toronto and New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 


This book is by no means just another ‘history of the English language’. 
On the contrary, certain phases of the development of English which are treated 
at great length in earlier linguistic and philological texts are here passed over 
rapidly or not mentioned at all. The aim of this book is quite different, and 
perhaps it would not be an overstatement to say that it is the first text in the 
field to be based from beginning to end on modern descriptive and historical 
linguistics. This does not mean that the author regards the philological ap- 
proach as outmoded or in any way misleading, for he constantly refers the 
student in his exercises to the many ‘adequate and admirable’ works done 
from this point of view, especially Baugh’s History of the English Language. 

But Marckwardt is mainly interested in the problem of imparting to students 
a sane and scientific outlook on linguistic facts in general and on the particular 
manifestations of linguistic principles seen in the present-day structure and the 
historical development of English. His solution to these problems is at once 
logical and satisfying; and when it is realized that this book has existed for 
some time in mimeographed form and has been tested by actual use in several 
institutions, there can be little doubt that here is no new ‘theory of education’, 
but a method that is workable and has worked. 

Specifically the method is to describe present-day English first, and the 
first three of the book’s six divisions are accordingly devoted to its phonetics, 
grammar, and vocabulary. Each division is further subdivided, with sug- 
gestions for additional reading and very comprehensive exercises at the end of 
each section. It is in these exercises that the author appears most admirably 
as a combination of scholar and teacher, for Marckwardt has carefully phrased 
his questions so that the student in answering them is forced to think for him- 
self—to deduce his own principles and ‘rules’ from the facts of the language. 
He is called upon to reexamine all his grammatical terms, to test the validity 
of usage as the arbiter of correctness, to see what English actually is, and to 
forswear the ‘acceptance of rationalization after the fact, pseudo-psychology, 
and the attempted application of the rules of Latin grammar to the English 
language’ (311). In his text the author is careful not to introduce too many 
terms which might confuse the student, and combines in simple and readily 
understandable form the results of such scholars as Sweet, Jespersen, Fries, and 
Curme, to whom the student is constantly referred. The student is thus led, 
in effect, to write his own grammar of English; the text part of the book forms 
simply a guide and a means of exemplifying certain types of relationship which 
he must verify and further deduce for himself. This is the inductive method 
at its best. 
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In the last three divisions of the book, the student learns to account histori- 
cally for the structure he has already deduced. Here again Marckwardt de- 
parts from the usual treatment by proceeding from the known to the unknown. 
Rather than go directly to Old English and proceed forward, his fourth division 
examines the sound system, the morphology, and the syntax of Early Modern 
English, with exercises based on four carefully chosen texts from Shakespeare. 
The material is given in the spelling of the first Folio, and one text, Hamlet’s 
first-act soliloquy, is printed with a phonetic transcription in which the author 
has combined the views of Viétor, Zachrisson, and Wyld. The result is entirely 
satisfactory for his purposes, and the student has an excellent indication of 
the state of the language at a period when some of its most important develop- 
ments were taking place—a period which, except for its vocabulary, has had 
far too little attention paid to it in most of our available texts. 

The next division, devoted to Middle English, follows the same lines; text 
and exercises might well be used alone to supplement the usual course in Middle 
English literature, in which the student often has little opportunity to obtain 
more than a sketchy idea of the language. Here again, in the main, Marck- 
wardt’s detailed presentation leaves little to be desired; even his use of [#:] 
for the traditional [e:] in such words as heeth is plausibly justified (247). The 
treatment of Middle English spelling and inflections is clear and concise, and 
the seven selections—five from the Canterbury Tales—are more than adequate 
for the purpose of the exercises. The whole division is preceded by a brief 
account of the rise of the London dialect to literary and social supremacy and 
a general description of Middle English dialects. 

The Old English division which follows begins with a sketch of the relation- 
ships within the Indo-European family and the Germanic branch. The plan of 
this section is the same as for the one preceding, with the Old English Gospels 
forming the bulk of the exercise material. These are selected, of course, be- 
cause of their familiarity; but again, this section could well be assigned in its 
entirety as a supplement to any course in Old English language and literature. 

On the debit side there is little to be said. This reviewer would have liked 
to see a phonemic rather than a purely phonetic treatment of English sounds in 
the first section, but can easily see why Marckwardt preferred the more old- 
fashioned approach. If only four to six weeks can be devoted to this part of 
the work in the classroom, the emphasis must be on the mechanics of sound 
production and on the mastery of a technique of transcription. Moreover, a 
phonemic treatment of Modern English would have required a similar treat- 
ment of the earlier stages of the language; and as all scholars know, the pho- 
nemic analysis of Old and Middle English is a task still to be undertaken. 
On the other hand, it has been the reviewer’s experience that a phonemic ap- 
proach actually saves time and helps the student in learning to transcribe pho- 
netically. Lacking a phonemic analysis, Marckwardt’s transcription inevitably 
has the faults of an ordinary ‘broad’ notation, in that it cannot do justice either 
to the structure or to the sounds of the language. The lack of stress marks is 
especially to be regretted. Stress is an important part of English pronunciation; 
if stress is ignored, many phonetic and grammatical relationships are com- 
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pletely obscured. This applies not merely to such obvious cases as import : 
import, but equally, for example, to the formation of the plural of such com- 
pounds as breakdown, passer-by, cut-off, going-on, go-between, setback (98, no. 9). 

The use of Kenyon’s phonetic symbols in this book can be defended at least 
on the grounds of convenience and convention; the one striking departure from 
Kenyon’s practice, the use of [] instead of [hw]—beside [hj]!—sticks in this 
reviewer’s throat as an unscientific and needlessly confusing inconsistency. 
It is to be hoped that the many teachers who will use the book will not imagine 
that this kind of broad transcription is ‘for the most part phonemic’,! an error 
which still persists among some very good phoneticians. 

The use of the exercises, one of the book’s greatest virtues, may be a stumbling 
block to its successful use. Here is no book from which any instructor can 
teach by just keeping a little ahead of the class. The exercises must be done 
and done thoroughly, and many who may have taught a course in the history of 
the language merely as part of their routine duties are going to wish that more 
had been put in the text and less in the exercises. But the instructor who is 
truly interested in the subject and has been adequately trained in it will find 
himself stimulated on every page. Although the book is designed for the college 
level, if every graduate student in English could meet its requirements and 
work through it from beginning to end, the required course in the history of the 
English language would cease to be a chore and emerge as the means for incul- 
cating the basic principles of linguistic science and a real knowledge of his 
own language. 

Henry Lee Situ Jr. 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTORY PHONETICS. By T. EARLE JoHNson. Pp. 59. University, 
Alabama (published by the author), 1942. 


The form of this work indicates that it was designed with pedagogical ends 
in view. It is addressed chiefly to Southern students who are to be trained in 
recognizing and transcribing regional differences in American speech. For 
this purpose the author has arranged the body of his book in graded lessons, 
‘each presenting an integral part of the [phonetic] alphabet’, most of them 
with a perforated sheet for exercises. This is followed by phonetic readings 
and preceded by an introduction which deals briefly with such topics as the 
Need for Phonetics and the Phoneme Theory, as well as with definitions of 
terms used throughout the book. 

Criticism must be directed chiefly against the author’s attitude to his subject 
matter, not the execution of his aim. In spite of his observation in the intro- 
duction to the effect that ‘most of us are eye-minded’, he states that ‘many 
Southern speakers mispronounce words due to a failure to pronounce all the 
sounds in the word’. He devotes an entire lesson to ‘Improving Southern 
Speech’, and he is prescriptive rather than descriptive. 

His reasons for studying phonetics are non-linguistic: they are practical, 


1See Bloch’s review of Mrs. Zimmerman’s Phonetic Transcriptions from ‘American 
Speech’, Lana. 16.172-5 (1940). 
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as ‘learning to speak a foreign language, or learning to pronounce foreign words 
and names’. The author’s phoneme theory, as is to be expected, is identical 
with that of Daniel Jones. He disregards the signal-like aspect of the unit 
which the linguist calls phoneme, being interested merely in a unit which can 
be easily used in recording speech. The theoretical objections to this non- 
linguistic point of view have been stated often, notably by Twaddell and by 
Vachek, and need not be repeated here. 

In the reviewer’s opinion an introduction to phonetics should not neglect 
to deal with the following topics: the place of phonetics within linguistics and 
its relation to phonemics; the physiology of sound-production; the physics of 
the sound-wave; the psychology of audition; the experimental and direct 
means of sound-study. The author deals with hardly any of these, and in 
teaching the IPA symbols to his students ignores even the symbols used in 
transcribing foreign languages, ‘since we are concerned primarily with the 
transcribing of our own speech’. In view of this fact the title of his work is 
hardly justified. From the purely pedagogical standpoint it is surely desirable 
to train students in transcribing foreign languages and to give them a firm 
theoretical background, even if their interests are entirely practical. It is 
hoped that the author will include more material of this type when he under- 
takes the intended revision and amplification of his work. 

One minor matter: On page 7 the author refers to the X-ray studies of Rus- 
sell, who, he says, ‘has shown that a variety of positions may be used in the 
production of a given sound’. It is more correct to say that a vowel (Russell’s 
interest is chiefly in vowels) ‘has a typical or characteristic position around which 
variations may take place ... .”! 

THomas A. SEBEOK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


KINDERSPRACHE, APHASIE UND ALLGEMEINE LAUTGESETZE. By Roman 
JAKOBSON. (Sprakvetenskapliga Sillskapets i Uppsala Férhandlingar 
1940-2.) Pp. 83. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1941. 


Outwardly slender, this book is one of the most important contributions to 
the study of child language. It shows how to make the phenomena of child 
language and of aphasia useful for linguistics. Linguistic scholars have up to 
the present shown only a marginal interest in these phenomena. That must 
be largely due to the circumstance that the observations of individual students 
seem to present a bewildering array of facts which are difficult to reduce to a 
common denominator. This is where Jakobson’s study fits in to bridge the gap. 
He tries to find basic principles operating in the building up of children’s lin- 
guistic stock and, in reverse order, in the breaking down of the linguistic stock 
of those afflicted with aphasia. He further compares these processes with condi- 
tions prevailing in various types of languages, finding ‘everywhere the same 
hierarchy of values’ (52). 


1C, E. Parmenter and S. N. Treviiio, Vowel Positions as Shown by X-Ray, Quarterly 
Jour. of Speech 18.366 (1932). 
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His attention is principally devoted to the realm of sounds, his approach being 
phonemic rather than phonetic. His investigation is the first phonemic analysis 
of children’s language learning and of aphasia. To those who see similarities 
between the methods of phonemics on the one hand, and those of phenomenology 
and Gestalt psychology on the other, in the attention all of them pay to vital 
structural analysis and essential (ganzheitlich) synthesis, it is significant that 
Jakobson places a quotation from Husserl at the head of his work. 

I share with Jakobson the conviction that the study of child language is of 
great importance for linguistics, being the only opportunity we have of observing 
human speech in a nascent state (he quotes this formulation from Kar] Biihler, 1). 
I agree with him that child language (and aphasia) can and must be incorporated 
in general linguistics (he calls it comparative linguistics in the wider sense of 
the word, 76). My fundamental conviction, however, that we have not reached 
the stage when trustworthy generalizations concerning children’s language 
learning can be made is not shaken by this book. We still need many more 
monographic studies, particularly from observers with linguistic training. 
In many details Jakobson’s postulates are simply not borne out by the facts of 
observation. In part this defect is due to the insufficient amount of data 
thus far collected. Some of the objectionable generalizations, however, could 
have been avoided by more careful use of the available literature. Jakobson 
gives six pages of bibliography. It contains a limited but good selection of 
titles on child language. Its special value lies in the inclusion of many items 
from the Slavic languages and of those concerning speech defects. 

Some of Jakobson’s tenets will have to be revised as the study of child language 
progresses. This fact, however, does not detract from the fundamental merits 
of his study. Even at the present stage no student of child language should 
pass up his contribution. It is eminently suited to help him see great lines of 
development in the overwhelming wealth of details of which the language- 
learning process is made up and to the faithful collection of which he must devote 
his efforts. I abstain from all criticism of details. The sole purpose of my 
review is to prevent this publication from being overlooked by any scholar 
working in the field. 

WerNER F. LEOPOLD 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





NOTES 


To provide essential training in languages needed for the war effort of the 
United States and to implement the teaching of strategically important languages 
for which no competent instructors and materials are available, the American 
Council of Learned Societies has undertaken the sponsorship of an Intensive 
Language Program, under the direction of J. M. Cowan. During the past 
summer, over 700 students attended courses in 26 languages at 18 institutions. 
The languages taught include Russian, Turkish, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, 
Thai, Hindustani, and several dialects of Arabic. Implementation of new 
instructors in these and other languages is well under way, so that universities 
and Government agencies will soon have at their command a large and well- 
trained corps of linguists able to teach the languages most urgently required 
for military purposes. 


The Linguistic Society has a fund available from which to pay the annual 
dues of distinguished scholars who are at the time not in a position to pay 
the dues themselves (see LANG. 17.78). The new committee appointed by the 
President of the Society to select the beneficiaries of this fund would welcome 
suggestions from members of the Society who know of eligible scholars. The 
names and addresses of such persons should be sent to the chairman of the 
committee, Professor Albrecht Goetze (306 Yale Graduate School, New Haven, 


Conn.). 


The first number of the Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, dated 1941, com- 
memorates the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the chair held by de Saus- 
sure at Geneva and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication of his Cours 
de Linguistique Générale. This first number of the journal, organ of the 
recently formed Société Genevoise de Linguistique (see Lana. 17.278), prints a 
record of the sessions of the Society, and publishes papers by Charles Bally, 
Henri Frei, Serge Karcevski, and Albert Sechehaye, as well as résumés of other 
papers read at the sessions. All these papers are devoted to linguistic research 
in the manner of the schools of Geneva and Prague. Membership in the So- 
ciety, because of war conditions, is still very small. Scholars interested in its 
activities should write to the Secretary, M. Henri Frei, at the University of 


Geneva. 
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HITTITE uw BEFORE VOWELS 


E. H. Sturtevant and GreorGce L. TRAGER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Nearly all scholars who have worked with the cuneiform Hittite texts have 
assumed that the language has consonantal u (transcribed w or yu) as well as 
syllabic u, and consonantal 7 (transcribed y, 7, or 7) as well as syllabic 7. Al- 
though there have been few explicit statements to that effect, it appears that the 
difference between w and u and between y and 7 has usually been considered 
phonemic. At any rate that is the opinion underlying Sturtevant’s treatment.! 
Nevertheless there has been a tendency to recognize only w and y before vowels 
and only u and 7 before consonants, and such a distribution raises the question 
whether w and u, y and 7 are not rather positional variants of the phonemes 
u and 7.2. The purpose of this discussion is to examine and classify a large 
enough body of material to settle the question. 

Our argument is based in part upon Trager’s discussion of The Phonemic 
Treatment of Semivowels.2 We assume the validity of Sturtevant’s demonstra- 
tion’ that Hittite had at the time when our documents were written only three 
vowel phonemes: a, 2, and wu; in other words, we treat wu and % as equivalent 
signs and we hold that the phonemes e and 7 of the earliest Hittite writing had 
yielded a single phoneme, which may conveniently be written z. In transcribing 
the signs of the cuneiform syllabary we write u, u, wa, wt, ya, e, 7, te, ti, ete. 
merely to identify the signs, but without intending to prejudge the phonetic 
questions involved. 

We are discussing the Hittite language as it was spoken by the scribes of the 
14th and 13th centuries; we do not raise the question whether or not there was 
a different state of affairs at the time when the language was first written down. 
Whether the conventional writing of the word for ‘water’ with initial wa- and 
the word for ‘sight, review, parade’ with initial %-wa- was originally significant 
or not is a question that we do not now intend to discuss. 

A complete treatment would concern also the position before consonants; 
if there was a phonemic distinction between u and w and between 7 and y, then 
a-us-zi and da-a-i5 may or may not contain diphthongs, but if u/w and i/y 
are unitary phonemes a distinction between diphthongal and dissyllabic pro- 


1 See especially HG 57-60. 

2 This suggestion is Trager’s, and he has contributed the larger share of the systematic 
and theoretic side of this paper. The material discussed here is, in the main, from the 
collections made for HG (see HG 6), supplemented by Sturtevant where that seemed 
desirable. Sturtevant wrote the first draft of the article, but both authors have agreed 
upon its final form. 

3 Lana. 18.220-3. 

4 Lana. 18.181-92. 

5 Sturtevant, Lana. 18.181 fn. 2, has argued against the suggestion that the vowel signs 
may denote a glottal stop in Hittite. 
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nunciation of such words is meaningless.6 We have, however, found no direct 
evidence on this part of the problem, and so we confine our treatment to the 
antevocalic position. No doubt all will agree that a conclusion reached on this 
basis probably holds also for the anteconsonantal position. 

The evidence that we have collected is too bulky to be treated in a single 
article, and we have confined ourselves, for the present, to the question whether 
Hittite u and w constitute one phoneme or two. 

The open syllabic signs ending in u frequently stand before signs beginning 
with or consisting of a dissimilar vowel, and so do the two vocalic signs u and %. 
Furthermore there are two syllabic signs wa and wi. These various signs and 
parts of signs are combined with one another, so that we must take into account 
the sixteen different ways listed in Table 1 of writing u (or, as the case may be, 


TABLE 1 
(1) u pal-u-1s-kdn-zt ‘they recite’ 
(2) 4 pal--e-es-kdn-zi 
(3) wa wa-a-tar ‘water’ 
(4) wt pal-wt-is-kdn-2t 
(5) u-wa pdr-as-na-a-u-wa-as ‘while crouching’ 
(6) u-wt pa-an-ga-u-w% ‘all, whole’ (dat.) 
(7) twa u-wa-a-tar ‘sight, review, parade’ 
(8) uw ui-wi-te-ni-it ‘water’ (inst.) 
(9) Cu ma-ni-in-ku-an ‘short, near’ 
(10) Cu-u ma-ni-in-ku-u-an 
(11) Cu-uw ka-ru-ti-a-ri-wa-ar ‘early’ 
(12) Cu-wa = ma-ni-in-ku-wa-an 
(13) Cu-wt lu-lu-wt-is-ki ‘make prosperous’ 
(14) Cu-u-wa ma-ni-in-ku-u-wa-an 
(15) Cu-u-wt hu-u-wt-sa-u-e-eS ‘of life, well’ 
(16) Cu-t-wa_ ka-ru-ti-wa-ri-wa-ar 


of writing u, w, ww, or www) before a dissimilar vowel.’ All of these orthographies 
have been observed in actual use, although we know of but one instance of (13), 
in KUB 6.41.4.13, and of (15), in KUB 17.12.2.9. In Table 1, C stands for any 
initial consonant of a syllabic sign; Cu represents ku, tu, pu, nu, ru, ete. 
Probably no scholar has hitherto believed that all these orthographies are 
equivalent as far as concerns u or w; everyone has tacitly assumed a distinction 
between w and uw, and even an inspection of Table 1 might suggest that (1-4) 
and (9) represent w and the others uw. So simple a solution, however, is 
unsatisfactory; it would introduce utter confusion into such a paradigm as 


6 It is possible that ku in such a word as ku-na-an-zi ‘they strike’, beside Skt. ghnéntz, 
represents a labio-velar, and that the Hittite word was a dissyllable. That is an important 
problem, but it is quite independent of the one we propose to consider here. 

7 We have disregarded such abnormalities as pa-i-ti-u-en (KBo. 3.60.3.11) beside pa-a- 
i-ti-en (KBo. 3.45.1.8), ha-at-ra-a-u-ni (KUB 14.1.2.36) beside i-ya-u-e-ni, an-na-w-li-i8 
(KUB 14.3.2.14) beside an-na-wa-li-i8 (KUB 14.3.4.56), 3a-1i-di-i8-za (KBo. 6.2.3.23, etc.) 
beside Sa-v-i-ti-is-za, and u-ur-ri-ir (KBo. 3.60.2.7) beside war- ‘burn’. 
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that of wwa- ‘come’: t-wa-mi, ti-wa-%, t-iz-zi, t-wa-at-te-ni, t-wa-an-zi or 
u-en-zt, ti-wa-nu-un, u-it, ti-wa-u-en, ti-wa-at-tin, v-e-ir. Surely, if one reads 
wizzi and wir he will be inclined also to read wami, while the pronunciation 
uwami implies uwizzt and uwir. Similarly it is improbable that we should read 
ku-ig ‘who’ as kwis and ku-wa-at ‘why’ as kuwat. 

Far more cogent, however, is the evidence of variant spellings of identical 
words that are assembled in Tables 2-4. 

Table 2 gives variant spellings of identical or nearly identical words in which 
u or w is preceded by a consonant. In this and the two following tables a 
reference is given for each orthography cited, except a few that are very com- 
mon, and two references in case we know of more than one occurrence. The 
lists are far from complete; probably they could be made more than twice as long. 
In the headings of Tables 2-4, C stands for any consonantal phoneme and V for 
any vocalic phoneme except u. For convenience we write u in the headings to 
stand for u, w, or ww as the case may be. The equations of each table are 
arranged in three groups, identical forms in which 7 follows u, identical forms 
in which a follows u, and approximate equations which involve either different 
forms of the same word or the same suffix appended to phonetically similar 
stems. We have tried to include in this last group only material of real cogency, 
but here there may conceivably be some difference of opinion. 

The equations of Table 2 prove that in the position after a consonant all the 
orthographies of Table 1 are interchangeable, except (6-8). Of these three 
orthographies we have found no instances after a consonant; (6) and (8) are 
very rare in all positions, and (7) is largely confined to the initial position (see 
Table 5). We have found orthographies (1-5) after no consonants except I, 
r, and s (necessarily in every case the final of a closed sign). It is therefore 
not surprising that we have only five equations that bridge the gap between the 
first half of Table 1, orthographies (1-8), and the second half, orthographies 
(9-16). These five equations, d, 0, p, 71, and jj, directly connect (2) with (11), 
(2) and (3) with (10), and (3) with (12), while (2) and (8) are directly connected 
with (1), (4), and (5), and (10), (11), and (12) are directly connected with 
(9), (13), (14), (15), and (16). 

Table 2 contains only one equation, namely n, in which orthography (5) 
figures, but this lack is abundantly supplied by Table 3. Orthographies (13) 
and (15) necessarily figure in only one equation each, since we have found only 
a single occurrence of each of them. 

Table 3 gives variant spellings of identical or nearly identical words in which 
u or w is preceded by a vowel. The arrangement corresponds to that of Table 
2 (see above). 

Table 3 agrees with Table 2 in establishing the interchangeability of orthog- 
raphies (1-5), and it also identifies (1) with (6), and (3) and (5) with 
(7). Orthography (6) appears only in equation a and orthography (8) only in 
equation b, but that is all that could be expected, since we have found each 
writing only once in the interior of a word. Except for the rarity of these two 
and of orthography (13), Tables 2 and 3 establish the interchangeability, in the 
interior of the word, of all the orthographies listed in Table 1. 
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TABLE 2, Cut 


har-u-e-ni, KUB 14.16. 
3.33. 
har-t-e-ni, KBo. 6.34.2. 


45; KUB 7.59.2.10. 


pal-u-e-es-kdn-2i, KUB 
25.1.6.30. 
pal-u-18-kdn-zi, KBo. 4.9. 
1.50. 
pal-t-e-es-kdn-zi, 
25.1.5.16. 
pal-wt-18-kdn-21, KUB 11. 
25.3.22. 
pal-wi-es-kdn-zi, KUB 11. 
29.2.7. 


tar-t-18-kdn-2i, KBo. 4.9. 
1.43; KUB 10.89.1.29. 
tar-wi-18-kdn-zt, KUB 25. 

37.2.18. 


ar-t-1-18-ki-1z-21, KUB4.1. 
1.12, 20. 

a-ru-t-18-k1-12-21, 
20.46.3.16. 


e-Su-en, KUB 23.1.1.32. 
e-Su-u-en, KUB 13.3.4.9. 


hu-i-tar, KBo. 4.2.1.59. 

hu-u-t-tar, KUB 3.94.2. 
18; 8.62.1.2. 

hu-i-Su, KUB 20.88.6.8; 
25.36.5.37, etc. 


KUB 


KUB 


TABLE 2, Cua 


pal-wa-a-iz-zi, KUB 1.17. 
6.19; 2.3.1.32, ete. 

pal-u-wa-a-tz-zi, KUB 2. 
6.2.33. 


ar-wa-an-zi, KBo. 4.9.2. 
39. 

a-ru-wa-a-an-zi, KBo. 6.3. 
3.19; KUB 11.25.1.29. 


m. 


D. 


q. 


(10) 


(10) 


(9) 


(10) 


(9) 
(9) 
(11) 
(11) 
(9) 
(11) 
(9) 
(11) 
(9) 
(11) 
(9) 
(11) 


(3) 


(12) 


(9) 


hu-u-e-su, KBo. 4.9.1.12; 
KUB 20.48.1.11, ete. 

hu-u-i-su, KBo. 3.63.2.11; 

KUB 25.36.5.34, etc. 


wa-ar-hu-ig KBo. 2.5.2. 
19; KUB 19.37.3.51. 
wa-ar-hu-u-is KUB 19.37. 

2.6. 


ar-ku-es-ki-mi, KUB 14.8. 
2.37. 

ar-ku-is-ki-mi, KUB 6.45. 
3.19. 

ar-ku-t-e-es-ki-mi, 
6.45.3.33. 

ar-ku-ti-i-18-ki-m1, 
§.46.3.59. 

§a-a-ru-1, KBo. 5.8.1.39. 

§a-a-ru-ti-t, KBo. 4.4.4.13. 


tar-nu-i, KUB 10.18.1.31; 
20.63.1.9, ete. 

tar-nu-t-1, KUB 10.17.1. 
16; 10.91.2.13, ete. 


tu-e-ig-qa-as, KUB 12.58. 
1.32. 

tu-u-1-ig-ga-as, IKUB 7.1. 
1.31. 

wa-ap-pu-i, KUB 7.53.3. 
22; 15.58.1.3, etc. 

wa-ap-pu-u-t, KUB 7.53. 
1.25, 3.22. 


KUB 


KUB 


Sar-wa-it, KUB 23.21.2° 
30. 

§a-ru-wa-(a-)it, KBo. 2.5. 
2.13; KUB 19.37.3.30, 
etc. 

ma-ni-in-ku-an, KBo. 6.2. 
1.48; KUB 19.24.2.8. 

ma-ni-in-ku-u-an, KBo. 
5.6.3.36. 
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ma-ni-in-ku-wa-an, KUB 
1.1.2.50; 8.51.3.8, ete. 

ma-ni-in-ku-u-wa-(a)-an, 
KUB 8.55.6; KUB 20. 
80.3.7. 

a-ku-an-na, KUB 14.1.2. 
53; 25.37.2.4, ete. 

a-ku-wa-an-na, KBo. 5.9. 
2.33; KUB 1.13.2.36, 
etc. 

li-in-ga-nu-an-te-es, KUB 
14.8.1.34. 

li-in-ga-nu-wa-an-te-es, 
KUB 14.8.1.17; 14.11. 
2.41, ete. 


mar-nu-an, KBo. 3.34.1.6; 
KUB 25.1.1.58, ete. 

mar-nu-wa-an, KBo. 4.9. 
6.2; KUB_ 25.1.1.60, 
etc. 


ku-at-ga, KUB 23.1.2.29. 

ku-wa-at, KUB 1.4.3.41; 
15.5.3.12, ete. 

ku-wa-at-qa, KBo. 5.6.3. 
23; KUB 5.24.2.14. 

[ku-]u-wa-at, KUB 1.4.3. 
42. 

wa-ap-pu-as, KUB 12.58. 
1.7, 9. 

wa-ap-pu-wa-as, KBo. 4. 
2.1.52; KUB 10.72.2.9, 
etc. 

wa-ap-pu-u-wa-as, KBo. 
4.2.1.48; KUB 12.58. 
1.2. 

wa-ap-pu-u-wa-as, KUB 
8.75.1.64. 

kap-pu-u-an-zi, KBo. 6.3. 
4.16. 

kap-pu-wa-an-zi, KBo. 2. 
3.4.12. 

ha-li-in-tu-u-as, KUB 11. 
20.2.11; 11.34.6.39. 


(10) 


(12) 


(14) 


(10) 


(12) 


(14) 


(10) 


(12) 


(14) 
(10) 
(14) 
(10) 


(14) 


(11) 
(16) 
(16) 
(12) 


(14) 


ha-li-en-tu-u-as, KUB 10. 
21.1.14. 

ha-li-en-tu-wa-aS, KUB 
10.48.2.20; 11.26.5.9, 
etc. 

ha-li-en-tu-u-wa-as, KUB 
10.61.2.6;  11.35.1.14, 
etc. 

la-(a-)hu-u-an-zt, KUB 
20.11.2.18; 25.37.1.45, 
etc. 

la-hu-wa-an-zi, KBo. 2.3. 
4.5, 7. 

la-(a-)hu-u-wa-an-zt, 
KUB 20.83.3.6; 25.23. 
4.56, ete. 

§t-pa-an-du-u-an-z1, KUB 
19.37.2.22. 

§1-pa-an-du-wa-an-zi, 
KUB 7.53.1.23; 10.11. 
6.10, ete. 

§1-pa-an-tu-u-wa-an-21, 
KBo. 3.6.2.59. 


nu-u-a, KUB 29.4.1.55, 
2.15. 

nu-u-wa, KUB 19.29.1. 
10; 21.19.4.15, ete. 

Su-u-an-da-an, KUB 11. 
34.1.8. 

Su-u-wa-an-da-an, KBo. 
4.9.1.17; KUB 10.95. 
3.6. 

ka-ru-t-a-ri-wa-ar, KUB 
9.32.2.20. 

ka-ru-ti-wa-ri-wa-ar, HT 
1.4.18. 

ka-ru-ti-wa-ri-u-ar, KUB 
9.31.3.55. 

ar-ku-wa-ar, KUB 14.8.2. 
20; 14.14.1.6, ete. 

ar-ku-u-wa-ar, KUB 14. 
10.1.23. 
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§a-a-ru-wa-u-wa-an-Z21, 
KBo. 4.4.4.21. 

§a-a-ru-u-wa-u-wa-an-z21, 
KBo. 4.4.4.24. 


99. 


hh. 
Su-wa-an, KUB 30.15.1.3. 
Su-u-wa-an, KBo. 5.1.2. 
39; KUB 6.45.1.7, etc. 


(12) 


(16) 


(12) a-ru-wa-a-iz-zi, KUB 2. 


15.6.3; 10.18.1.7, ete. 


(16) a-ru-ti-wa-a-iz-2t, KUB 2. 


6.1.9. 


tar-nu-wa-az, 
17.1.20. 

tar-nu-u-wa-az, KUB 20. 
47.8. 


KUB 10. 


TaBLE 2, CuV (APPROXIMATE EQuaTIONS) 


hu-is-ti-e-te-en, KUB 14. 
1.1.12. 

hu-is-wa-it, KBo. 3.64.1.4. 

hu-is-wa-an-za, KBo. 6. 
26.3.50. 

hu-u-t8-Su-u-tz-21, KBo. 5. 
3.3.31. 


mm. 


(14) 


za-al-wa-ni-in, KUB 2. 
13.2.46. 

za-lu-wa-ni, KBo. 3.34.3. 
19, 22, 25. 


e-ip-pu-en, KBo. 3.60.3.6. 
e-tp-pu-u-e-ni, KUB 31. 
44.2.10. 


(12) 


hu-ts-wa-it, KBo. 3.64.1.4. 

hu-u-is-wa-an-za, KBo. 
6.26.3.50. 

hu-u-wit-Sa-u-e-eS, 
17.12.2.9. 


KUB 


TABLE 3, Vui 


pa-an-ga-u-t, KBo. 2.2.1.50; 
KUB 1.16.3.62. 

pa-an-ga-u-wt, KBo. 2.2.1. 
11. c. 


(4) 


(8) 
(2) 


na-(a-)ué-i, KUB 10.1.1.24; (4) 


14.3.2.24, ete. 


TABLE 3, Vua 


(3) 


ka-ru-t-wa-ri-u-ar, KUB 9 
31.3.55. 


(9) 
(10) 


(12) 


(10) 
(12) 


(16) 


(12) 


(13) 


[ku-ru-ri-y]a-ah-hu-an-2zt, 
KBo. 3.6.3.29. 

li-li-wa-ah-hu-u-an-2z1, 
VBoT 2.11. 

wa-al-(ah-)hu-wa-an-zi, 
KBo. 5.8.1.8; KUB 19. 
11.4.34, ete. 

wa-al-ah-hu-u-wa-an-z21, 
KUB 19.10.1.11. 


hal-lu-u-e-es, KBo. 3.8.3. 
22. 

hal-lu-wa-a-in, KUB 18. 
4.3.38. 

[hal-llu-u%-wa-u-us, 
3.8.3.4. 


lu-lu-wa-it, KUB 14.14.1. 
29. 

lu-lu-wa-a-t 
35. 

lu-lu-wt-is-ki, KUB 6.41. 
4.12. 


KBo. 


KBo. 2.9.1. 


na-(a-)wt, KBo. 6.3.2.14; 
KUB 16.76.19, ete. 
na-ti-wi, KUB 25.14.1.9. 


4wi-t-i-da-a-1, KBo. 5.4.2. 
29. 
4u-1-wt-ta-[a-7] KBo. 5.4.2. 


36. 


ka-ru-ti-wa-ri-wa-ar, HT 1.4. 
18, 





(1) 


(1) 
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pdr-as-na-a-u-as, KUB 1.17. 
5.27, 6.39, ete. 

pdr-as-na-wa-as, KUB 2.5.2. 
1; 10.89.1.36, ete. 

pdr-as-na-a-u-wa-as, 
1.17.2.16; 3.46, etc. 


me-mi-is-ki-u-an, KUB 14. 
17.3.20. 
me-mi-18-ki-u-wa-an, KUB 
8.50.3.7; 17.1.2.16, 17, 19. 
na-ah-sar-ri-is-ki-u-an, KUB 
7.47.3.56. 
na-ah-Ssa-ri-1s-ki-u-wa-an, 
KUB 6.46.4.25. 
pi-es-ki-u-an, KBo. 3.4.1.42. 
pi-es-ki-u-wa-an, KBo. 4.4.4. 
35, 47; KUB 14.16.2.22. 


ti-78-ki-u-an, KBo. 3.6.1.29. 

ti-78-ki-u-wa-an, KUB 1.1.1. 
34, 

me-mi-ya-u-an-zi, HT 5.16; 
KUB 7.60.2.33, ete. 

me-mi-Yya-U-Wa-an-Z1, 
9.31.1.42. 

pi-ya-na-u-an-z1, KUB 10. 
13.4.5. 

pi-(e-)ya-na-u-wa-an-Z2i, 
KUB 2.5.2.24; 11.13.5.14. 


KUB 


KUB 


l. 


(1) 
(5) 


(3) 
(5) 
(3) 


(5) 


(3) 
(5) 


(3) 
(5) 


(3) 
(7) 


(5) 
(7) 
(5) 
(7) 
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pi-ya-u-an-z1, KBo. 4.2.3.50. 

pi-ya-u-wa-an-2z1, KBo. 4.2. 
3.53. 

e-wa-an, KBo. 4.2.1.10. 

e-u-wa-an, KUB 29.1.3.9. 


i-da-a-la-wa, KUB 14.14.2. 
34. 

1-da-(a-)la-u-wa, KBo. 5.9.2. 
46, 3.21, etc. 

pa-(a-)i-wa-ni, VBoT 24.1. 
33, KBo. 3.7.4.6, etc. 

pa-(a-)t-u-wa-nt, KBo. 5.3.4. 
12; KUB 12.66.4.9. 

§a-a-wa-ar, KUB 30.34.4.9. 

§a-a-u-wa-ar, VBoT 24.3.41, 
44, 4.5. 

Sa-wa-tar, KUB 2.3.2.29. 

§a-a-ti-wa-tar, KUB 25.37.3. 
26. 

har-na-a-u-wa-as, KBo. 5.1. 
1.3, 4.38, etc. 

har-na-a-%-wa-as, 
1.20. 

Su-uh-ha-u-wa-as, KUB 25. 
23.4.50. 

Su-uh-ha-t-wa-as, 
23.1.37. 


KBo. 5.1. 


KUB 25. 


TABLE 3, VuV (APPROXIMATE EQuaTIONSs) 


i-da-(a-)la-u-i, KBo. 4.3.1 
45; KUB 19.54.1.19, ete. 

a-as-Sa-u-1, KBo. 5.8.1.14. 

har-na-a-t-1, KBo. 5.1.1.2, 
23; KUB 9.22.2.33, etc. 

tar-as-ki-u-en, KBo. 3.16.2. 
15. 

hal-zi-t-en, KBo. 5.3.1.40. 

a-as-Sa-u-e-e§, KUB 9.6.2.6; 
VBoT 24.3.2, 4.30. 


x. 


(5) 


(1) 
(5) 
(2) 
(3) 


(a-)as-Sa-u-wa-as, KUB 1.1. 
4.50, 51, ete. 


hu-tt-ti-ya-an-ni-t8-ki-u-e-nt, 
KUB 15.34.3.36. 

hu-u-tt-ti-ya-an-n1-es-ki-u- 
wa-nt, KUB 15.32.1.50. 


pdr-na-i-i-is-ki-1t, KUB 1.8. 
4.40. 

pdr-na-wa-ts-ki-it, KUB 1.1. 
4.63. 


Table 4 gives variant spellings of identical or nearly identical words in which 
uor wisinitial. As appears from its brevity, variation between different orthog- 
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raphies is much less common in this position than in the interior of the word. 
Nevertheless, what material we have harmonizes with the data of Tables 2 and 
3, so that there is a strong presumption that the values of the several orthog- 
raphies are the same throughout. 


TABLE 4, INITIAL uz 
a. (1) w-t-ya-at-tin, KUB 14.2.2.6; (4) wf-d-i-da-a-i, KBo. 5.4.2. 
14.13.4.19, ete. 29. 
u-e-ya-at-tin, KUB 14.14.2. 
36. c. (2) wWi-te-ni-it, KBo. 5.2.3.47; 
4u-i-wi-ta[-a-7], KBo. 5.4.2. 7.1.1.41, ete. 
36. (8) t%-wé-te-ni-it, KUB 13.8.2.26. 


TABLE 4, INITIAL ua 
wa-al-lu-us, KBo. 4.1.2.3; f. (8) wa-ah-nu-wa-ar, KUB 1.11: 
KUB 2.2.1.59. 1.4, 9. 
u-wa-al-lu-us, KUB 29.1.4.9. (7) t-wa-ah-nu-wa-ar, KBo. 3.2. 
1.9, 62, etc. 
; g. (5) wu-wa-ah-ha-ru, KUB 14.14. 
wa-as-ta-t, KBo. 5.13.1.15; 2.15. 
6.3.1.8, ete. (7) %-wa-ah-ha-ru, KUB 14.14. 
u-wa-as-ta-i, KBo. 3.28.2.10. 2.30. 


TABLE 4, InrITIAL wV (APPROXIMATE EQUATIONS) 
u-e-ku-e-u-en, KUB 16.42.1. (3) wa-a-tar, passim. 
34. (8) «t-wi-ta-ar, KUB 13.3.3.23. 
u-e-ki-tr, KBo. 3.38.1.21; : (2) t-iz-zi, passim. 
KUB 14.8.1.21. (2) wen-zi, KBo. 6.2.4.13. 
u-e-th-zi, KBo. 4.1.1.16; (7) t-wa-mi, KBo. 3.7.1.25; 5.13. 
KUB 10.75.1.12, ete. 1.8, etc. 
(3) wa-ah-zi, KUB 1.13.1 49. (7) w%-wa-an-2t, passim. 
(2) w-e-es-tin, KUB 13.4.3.62. . (3) wa-al-li-e-es, KUB 29.1.4.10. 
(3) wa-as-sa-an-du, KBo. 6.34. (5) u-wa-al-lu-us, KUB 29.1.4.9. 
2.50. . (5) wwa-it-ta-(ri), KUB 13.4.2. 
(2) w-t-da-a-ar, KBo. 5.2.1.52, 64, 66, 3.81. 
2.28, etc. (7) %w-wa-an-ta-at, KUB 8.80.10. 


Table 4 (equations c and k) provides us with two more instances of interchange 
of orthography (8) with other spellings. We have found the combination 
a-wt initially only in six forms of the noun wa-a-tar, all in KUB 13.3; beside the 
forms cited in Table 4 there are four instances of dat. pl. u-wi-te-na-as. There 
is no doubt that this particular scribe intended %-wt as a variant for the usual 
u-i- or u-e-, and other scribes seem not to have used initial 7-wé at all. 

Aside from the form cited in equation b of Table 4 we have found orthography 
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(4) in initial position in only one word, the hapax *wt-na-at (KUB 8.50.3.15). 
Orthography (6) does not occur at all in initial position, as far as we know. 
Table 4 does, however, give indications of fairly free alternation of (1), (2), (3), 
(5), and (7), agreeing thus far with Tables 2 and 3; among them these tables 
suggest that our sixteen orthographies are merely different ways of writing the 
same phoneme. 

Nevertheless the sixteen orthographies are very unevenly distributed. Table 
5 shows the number of occurrences in our material of each orthography in each 
of six positions: between a consonant and i, between a consonant and a, be- 
tween a vowel and 2, between a vowel and a, initially before 7, and initially before 
a. Inthe headings of Columns 2-7 u stands for u, %, w, or uw as the case may be. 


TABLE 5 
MEDIAL INITIAL TOTAL 


Cui Cua Vuit Vua uw ua 
(1) u 3 101 36 56 196 
(2) u 9 59 544 612 
(3) wa 193 530 795 
(4) wi 2 19 
(5) u-wa 5 222 
(6) u-wt 1 
(7) twa 240 247 
(8) wu-wt 7 
(9) Cu 1701 
(10) Cu-u 102 
(11) Cu-u% 18 
(12) Cu-wa 684 
(13) Cu-wt 1 
(14) Cu-u-wa 244 
(15) Cu-u-wt 1 
(16) Cu-t-wa 8 


Many of the blanks in Table 5 are of no significance; orthographies (9-16) 
are impossible if u or w is preceded by a vowel, (3, 5, 7, 12, 14, 16) are possible 
only if the vowel a follows u or w, and (4, 6, 8, 13, 15) only if w or w is followed 
by 7. Furthermore the far greater frequency of the sign wa than of wi seems 
to be due to historical reasons; since the sign wé is used in phonetic value only 
in Hittite documents, it is inferred that this value was originated by the Hittite 
scribes themselves. At any rate, the use of the sign wi in phonetic value is 
rare in all positions. 

The fact that in each of the first six columns of Table 5 one figure is far larger 
than any other may be interpreted as a further indication that all sixteen 
orthographies are different ways of writing the same phoneme; in case of varying 
but equivalent spellings a process of normalization is sure to set in. In the 
position between a consonant and 7 (Column 1) the simplest possible writing 


8 See HG fn. 30 and references; Sommer, Bil. 221. 
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(9) prevails so strongly that we might almost speak of the variants as mistakes. 
In the position between a vowel and 7 (Column 3) we again find the simplest 
orthography predominant, but here there is variation between (1) and (2) 
because of the existence of the sign % beside u;® between them, u and % account 
for about 93 percent of all occurrences of u or w between a vowel and 7. The 
predominance of u over % is a part of the general preference for that sign in the 
interior of the word. In initial position (Column 5), on the other hand, % 
is preferred to u, and so (2) is the usual orthography. In Columns 2, 4, and 6, 
there is everywhere a strong predominance of some one orthography, and in 
every one of these columns both the favorite writing and the most frequent 
variant contain the sign wa. In fact the sign wa is employed in 94 percent of all 
occurrences (2200 times out of 2339). 

In sum, we find that between a consonant and 7 the writing is Cu 93 percent 
of the time (1622 times out of 1739); between a vowel and 7 we find wu in 59 
percent of all occurrences and % in 34 percent; initially before 7 the writing is 
& 89 percent of the time and wu 9 percent. When a follows, the orthography 
Cu-wa is preferred after a consonant, u-wa after a vowel, and wa initially; but 
in each case there is an alternative writing that is used with some frequency, 
Cu-u-wa, wa, and %-wa respectively. 

In spite of the variations in spelling that make possible the construction of 
Tables 2-4, there is a strong tendency to spell particular words with a particular 
one of our sixteen orthographies. This is especially true of the initial position, 
and, no doubt, there is a causal connection between that fact and the compara- 
tively small number of equations in our Table 4. Some scholars may infer 
phonemic differences here, but we cannot agree with them. 

Probably the strongest case can be made out for a phonemic distinction 
between wa-a-tar ‘water’ (nom.-acc.), which occurs with this orthography 39 
times in our material, and w-wa-(a-)tar ‘sight, review, parade’. This constant 
difference appears like the minimal distinctive differences employed in analyzing 
a language now spoken in order to determine its phonemic structure. Un- 
fortunately for so simple and lucid an interpretation of the matter, both words 
have closely related forms that differ in their initial orthography. The verbal 
noun w-wa-(a-)tar ‘sight’ belongs with such forms as t-wa-an-zi ‘they see’, 
u-wa-al-lu ‘videam’, %i-wa-an-ta-at ‘he appeared’, and t%-wa-ah-ha-ru ‘videar’; 
but we have noted in Table 4 the variants u-wa-ah-ha-ru, u-wa-it-ta, and u-wa- 
it-ta-ri. These compel us to identify initial u-wa with v-wa, but that, of course, 
does not disprove a phonemic distinction between initial /wa/ and /uwa/, 
although we have seen (Table 2) that in the interior of the word there is extensive 
interchange of Cu-a, Cu-wa, and Cu-u-wa. 

We have also registered (Table 4) the forms #-wf-te-ni-it and u-wt-ta-ar beside 
wa-a-tar ‘water’; if %-wa in the word for ‘sight’ is employed to denote a phonemic 
difference from wa, u-wt must surely contain the initial phoneme of w-wa. 
Consequently the only way to maintain a phonemic distinction between the 
two words is to appeal to the fact that #-wi has been found in only two docu- 
ments; their scribes may have had a deficient knowledge of the language! 


® See HG 53 f. and references. 
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Further difficulties appear as soon as we compare other words with initial wa 
or u/ti-wa. We have registered in Table 4 (equations d, e, f, g, m), five instances 
of this alternation. The verb wa-as-ta- ‘sin’ and its derivatives occur with 
initial wa 77 times in our material, but there is one instance of %-wa-as-ta-t. 
Beside frequent wa-ha-an-zi ‘they turn’ (intransitive) and wa-ah-nu-wa-an-zi 
‘they turn’ (transitive) we have in the ‘horse texts’ wa-ah-nu-wa-ar ‘a turn, a 
lap’ alternating with t-wa-ah-nu-wa-ar. 

Even more difficult is the fact that the two orthographies wa- and wwa- 
correspond to the same full grade. Just as wa-a-tar shows full grade of the 
radical vowel in dat. ti-e-te-ni, ti-i-te-e-ni, etc., so beside wa-ha-an-zi ‘they turn’ 
we find 3d sg. t-e-ih-zi, and beside wa-as-Sa-an-zt ‘they clothe’ we have imperat. 
pl. u-e-es-tin, durative w-e-s1-es-ki-%i, etc. But, while w-wa-an-zi ‘they come’ 
has the same initial sign group as ti-wa-(a-)tar ‘sight’, ti-wa-an-zt ‘they see’, etc., 
it makes 3d sg. t-iz-27, pret. w-it, pret. 3d pl. u-e-ir, and durative «-i-e3-ki-iz-zi 
(KUB 8.53.2.4), u-e-es-ki-nu-un (KBo. 4.4.1.11), without a single occurrence of 
*7-wi-it or the like.“ But Goetze thinks these durative forms belong to a 
different verb. He thinks 7-7z-zi must be a trisyllable and %-7zt a dissyllable; 
[wit] would, in his opinion, have to be written *d-e-t or *u-7-7t. But ef. u-2k-zi 
(27.10.5.15) = w-e-ck-zi (12.12.5.23—duplicate) ; ti-ct-t2 (KBo. 3.22.1.10) beside 
a-i-ti (KBo. 3.8.3.2, 19), ete.; and w-el-lu (KBo. 3.8.3.5, 23; 6.34.3.42; KUB 
17.8.4.27), w-el-lu-wa-as (KUB 7.59.2.3) beside t-e-el-lu-us (KBo. 6.34.4.13), 
u-e-el-lu (VBoT. 58.1.10), t-e-el-lu-i (IKUB 17.10.1.12). 

A study of the forms mentioned in the last four paragraphs, even without 
reference to any of our tables, would suggest forms beginning all with the same 
phoneme. At any rate, if there are some forms with initial w and others with 
initial ww, the differences in writing cannot correspond very closely. It is 
therefore probable that the regular writing of initial wa in some words and t-wa 
in certain others is merely an orthographic convention. If so, one sees at a 
glance how the writing of initial u or « got started in forms of au- ‘see’ and %-wa- 
‘come’; with %-wa-an-zi ‘they see’ compare u-uh-hi ‘I see’, u-uh-hu-un ‘I saw’, 
ti-me-e-ni and a-ti-um-me-ni ‘we see’, a-ti-me-en ‘we saw’, etc.; with ti-wa-an-zi 
‘they come’ compare t-iz-zi ‘he comes’, ti-it ‘he came’, etc. In the case of 
wa-a-tar and t%-wa-a-tar this difference in spelling marks a difference in meaning, 
as in Eng. dear : deer, etc. In other Hittite words there is no such homonymy 
as far as we know; nevertheless wa is constant in wa-al-ah-zi ‘strikes’, wa-ap-pu 
‘river bank’, wa-ra-a-ni ‘burns’, wa-ar-ri-is ‘helpful’, wa-ar-as-zi ‘strokes’, and 
the related words, and also in a number of less frequent stems. The alternative 
a-wa is constant in %-wa-ti-iz-zi ‘brings’ as well as in the words just discussed; 
among them they account for 234 of the 240 instances of that spelling known to 
us in initial position. Of the 56 instances of initial u before a vowel all but one 
belong to the verb u-i-ya- ‘send’ and its durative. 

While such regularity in the spelling of particular words is far less common 


10 Goetze has clearly shown (AOr. 5.16 fn. 1; cf. Pedersen, MS 73) that this verb contains 
the verb IE e7- ‘go’ presumably with the preverb IE du-: u-. 1H ?u-’éiti should give Hitt. 
u-ezi, and no doubt this gave rise to an analogical pl. u-anzi; I see no possibility of deriving 
the Hitt. pl. form from IH 2u-’yénti. 
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in medial position, there are some striking cases of it. Thus ku-2s, its compounds 
ku-ts-ki and ku-is-Sa, and their cases with 7 after u occur 1300 times in our 
recorded material without any variation in the writing of u, while the closely 
related ku-wa-(a-)pt ‘when, where’, ku-wa-at ‘why’, and the derived forms occur 
68 times with initial ku-wa as against one instance of ku-at-qa and one of [ku-]u- 
wa-at (see Table 2, equation wu). 

Very similar is the orthography of the verb ku-en- ‘strike, kill’. We have 
counted 95 instances of initial ku-en, ku-e, ku-in, and ku-i without any other 
variant; while the durative shows ku-wa-as-ki-nu-un and ku-wa-as-ki-it in the 
five instances known to us. 

We have not observed any similar tendency to normalize the writing of in- 
flectional endings, aside from the general preference for (9) Cu before 7, and for 
(12) Cu-wa before a, etc. For example, we find the 3d pl. pret. of stems in -nu 
written with (9) 31 times (e.g. ar-nu-e-ir), but there is also one instance of (10) 
(mi-e-nu-u-e-ir- KUB 19.22.3); the corresponding 3d pl. pres. and imperat. 
show (9) 36 times (e.g. ar-nu-an-zi), alongside of 57 instances of (12) (e.g. 
ar-nu-wa-an-zt) and one of (14) (hu-i-nu-u-wa-an-zi- KUB 10.91.2.7). 

We find, then, a large amount of variation between our sixteen orthographies 
and, although certain of them are very rare, the variation is so widely and 
generally distributed that we cannot set up any phonemic differences within the 
whole body of material. Certain orthographies are preferred in certain positions 
and in certain words, but these tendencies operate in such a way as to confirm 
our conclusion that all sixteen orthographies denote a single phoneme. 


It is probable, nevertheless, that there were phonetic differences depending 
upon the surrounding sounds, rate of utterance, etc.; no doubt w tended to be 
spoken between vowels. and uw after consonant groups. 





OLD AND MIDDLE IRISH fo-wisim, -fuisim 
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The verbal root sem-, which Holger Pedersen! connects with Lith. semiu ‘I 
draw, empty out’, forms many compounds in Irish by prefixing one or more pre- 
verbs. With two such preverbs, for example, this root occurs in to-ess-sem- and 
to-uss-sem-,? the deuterotonic and prototonic pres. ind. 3d sg. of which would 
be do-eisim, -teisim ‘pours out’ and do-uisim,’ -tuisim ‘brings forth’. Parallel 
to the latter, one consequently expects fo-uisim, -fuisim to be composed of the 
same root sem- preceded by the preverbs fo and uss (oss). Apart from the 
difference in the initial element, these two verbs are, therefore, structurally 
identical in other respects. 

Although scholars are in accord with regard to the root as well as the first 
preverb of fo-wisim, they have assumed in the past that the second preverb is 
ess* and not uss (oss), probably because no deuterotonic forms are as yet re- 
corded. But even so their analysis can hardly be correct, for when the stress 
according to the Irish system of accentuation falls on the preverb fo, the o of fo 
combines with a following e to produce a diphthong which is variously written 
de, 07, de, ai, as, for example, in ar-foemat (ara-féimat) ‘they receive’> from air- 
fo-em-. If, therefore, this verb were really a compound containing the preverb 
ess, the prototonic pres. ind. 3d sg. should be -féesim, -foisim, etc., corresponding 
to a deuterotonic fo-eisim. But in none of the instances which have so far been 
found is there a diphthong present, since the accented vowel is always written u, 
which may or may not be followed by an 7 to indicate that the ensuing consonant 
possesses a palatal quality. If, however, uss (oss) is substituted for ess, the 
difficulty vanishes, for just as do-wisim, -tuisim ‘brings forth’ or do-utsledar,$ 
-tuisledar ‘slips, falls’ are regularly developed from to-uss-sem- and to-uss-sel-, so, 
in turn, fo-wisim, -fuisim can be derived with equal propriety from fo-uss-sem-. 

More troublesome, however, than the analysis of the component elements is 
the meaning of fo-wisim, because those few examples that are actually recorded 
are all prototonic forms occurring in passages wherein the precise sense is often 
difficult to determine. Nor does the use of this verb on two occasions in Old 
Irish to translate Latin words furnish as much help as might be expected. So, 
for instance, in The Milan Glosses on the Psalms’ the Irish glossator explains 


1 VGDKS 2.625. 
2 Ibid. 2.624. Pedersen still believes that the second preverb is od and not uss (oss); 
cf. H. Lewis and H. Pedersen, A Concise Comp. Celt. Gram. 265, 395. For Thurneysen’s 


contrary view, see especially ZCP 8.81. 
3 Actually spelled do‘fuis(s)im in Old Irish, but the f is unhistorical; cf. VGDKS 2.624. 


4W. Stokes, Eriu 3.34, and J. Pender, ZCP 18.338. 


5 VGDKS 2.512. 
6 The only recorded form of the pres. ind. 3d sg. in Old Irish is do‘fuisledor; cf. op.cit. 


2.623. However, the f, as in do*fuis(s)im in fn. 3, is again unhistorical. 
7™MI. 50c11. 
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reconditam in the sentence reconditam conseruas quam non passim infundis® by 
in sochaidi fustt, where fusti is the acc. sg. fem. of the past part. fuste of fo-uisim. 
Whitley Stokes and John Strachan in the Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus® render 
in sochaidi fusti by ‘the multitude stored away’, but in classical Latin, at all 
events, reconditus signifies rather ‘put away, sequestered, hidden’. In the 
same source’ condendis in the clause ut sepulcra quae condendis cadaueribus 
parata sunt uideantur emitart'! is glossed by betis fustib,!* where fustib represents 
the dat. pl. of the gerundive fustz. Here again the editors of the Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus™ translate betis fustib by ‘to be stored’, but condere has many 
senses, among which ‘to put away, preserve, hide’ might equally well suit the 
present context, although it must be admitted that the interpretation proposed 
by Stokes and Strachan finds support in Vergil and other classical authors. 
These two instances in Old Irish throw little light on the exact meaning of 
fo-wisim, but such instances as are found in Middle Irish are usually somewhat 
more illuminating. One of them occurs in the following excerpt from The 
Evernew Tongue:'* Co sin ... ni-dernad iffernd, acht ro-bui a damna 7 fusmiud 
isin mais chruinn il-dealbaig as-terpad in domun. ‘This excerpt may be rendered: 
‘Till then ... hell had not been made, but its material had been stored away 
in the round multiform mass out of which the universe was fashioned’. Ob- 
viously the sense requires some such rendering as ‘storing away, laying aside, 
or sequestering’ for fusmiud in the foregoing passage, nor would such a rendering 
run counter to the general meaning which fo-uisim seems to have in Old Irish. 
In the Saltair Na Rann the verbal noun of fo-wisim is also recorded, but it is 


difficult to give an exact definition of fuismiud in this instance, because the 
Saltair Na Rann is composed in verse, where words are used with far less pre- 
cision than in prose. With reference to God, the author of this poem,” who 
calls himself Oengus the Culdee, writes: 

Tuistid'® talman tolaib drong, 

Bladmar fri fuismiud fer-drong. 


8 According to Professor J. A. Kerns, the gloss here should mean: ‘Thou dost keep 
hidden away, which Thou dost not pour out indiscriminately’. The Latin lemma to Ml. 
50c11 is: Quam magna multitudo dulcedinis tuae, Domine, quam abscondisti timentibus te. 

91.156. 

10 M1. 33d7. 

11 As Professor Kerns suggests, emitari is corrupt for imitari. This clause might, there- 
fore, be translated: ‘... so that they seem to resemble tombs which have been prepared 
for storing away dead bodies’. 

12 Fustib, in turn, is glossed by adnachtib which signifies ‘buried’. 

13 1,78, 

4 Ed. W. Stokes, Eriu 2.108. 

6 In Old Irish, fusmiud would be fuistiu, which is not apparently so far recorded. The 
development, however, is parallel to tuismed beside tuistiu and tuisled beside tuisel, where 
tuismed and tuisled are variant forms of the verbal nouns to do‘uisim and do‘uisledar. 

16 Literally: ‘from which has been struck out’. The component elements of this verb 
are to-ess-ben-, and the infixed ro makes the form perfective. 

17 Ed. W. Stokes 105. 

8 Tuistid is the agent noun of tuistiu, the abstract of do'uisim which contains the same 
root as fuismiud. 





OLD AND MIDDLE IRISH fo-uisim, «fuisim 


These verses may be freely translated: 

‘Earth’s Creator with abundant multitudes,” 

Famous for preserving mankind’.” 
Whether, however, fuismiud here really means ‘preserving’ is not certain. 
Since in Old Irish fo-wisim glosses condere as well as recondere, it may well be 
that fuismiud signifies rather ‘founding’ or ‘establishing’, which is the primary 
sense of condere. At all events, neither ‘storing up’ nor ‘hiding’ seems appro- 
priate to the context, though ‘burying’ is a possible interpretation which must 
not be overlooked. 

Finally, a further occurrence of the same word seems to be preserved in 
another poem entitled Mael Isu Cecinit.2! If the ascription is correct, this poem 
was apparently written at the end of the Old Irish period, but it has been cor- 
ruptly transmitted in the sole surviving copy made in 1752. In it, Mael Isu, 
who, throughout, is praising the virtues of fasting on Friday and pointing out 
the punishments resulting from the non-observance of this practice, says in the 
twelfth quatrain: 

Fil a n-aine 
Nech imanaigh ar loscud. 
Fuisim damh in cuid andiu 
Conidnaisiur iar troscud. 
A tentative translation would be: 
‘Anyone who fasts” 
Defends himself” against burning.” 
Put aside for me* the ration to-day 
So that I may be able to eat” it after fasting.’ 


19 Literally: ‘with floods of hosts’. 

20 Fer-drong is here to be construed as gen. pl. 

21 Rd. K. Meyer, ZCP 12.296-7. There were several poets by that name; cf. K. Meyer, 
A Primer of Irish Metrics 46-7. The one here intended is probably Miael Isu Ua Brolchdin, 
who died in 1086 a.p. For some of his other compositions, see K. Meyer, Archiv f. Celt. 
Lexikog. 3.230-1. 

22 Literally: ‘Anyone who is in fasting’. Aine probably should be emended to ain, 
which seems to be the earlier form of this word, because the meter requires a trisyllabic 
verse. But exceptions occur. 

23 Jmanaigh is presumably to be read im*anaigh, where the preverb im apparently has a 
reflexive meaning like the corresponding Welsh ym; cf. M. A. O’Brien, Eriu 12.242. 

24 Namely, against the fiery torments of hell. 

25 Damh ‘to me’ may, however, be intended as a dative of possession. In that case 
translate damh in cuid by ‘my ration’. 

26 Conidnaisiur seems corrupt for conda‘daisiur provided that the reference is to cuid, 
which is feminine in Modern Irish and presumably also in Old Irish. If, on the other 
hand, the speaker has in mind the food of which the ration consists, then read conid'ndaisiur, 
because biad ‘food’ is an old neuter which later became masculine. At the same time, 
conid with the infixed pronoun 7d instead of da referring to a feminine noun can be defended 
in Middle Irish, since confusion sets in between these pronouns; cf. T. O Mille, The Lan- 
guage of the Annals of Ulster 179. After the nasalizing n, the d would tend to be lost, 
because it was no longer pronounced, which would account for the spelling naisiur instead 
of ndaisiur. The translation assumes that ‘daisiur is the perfective pres. subj. 1st sg. of 
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If this quatrain has been correctly. rendered, fuisim is the imper. 2d sg. of 
fo-uisim, signifying here ‘lay aside, sequester, store up’, because the speaker is 
not to be tempted by the sight of food to eat on Friday. At the same time, 
the idea of secrecy may also be implied, since the Irish preposition fo, like Latin 
sub, often seems to carry that connotation. Hence, it is difficult to say whether 
fuisim simply means ‘store away’, or whether the force of the preverb fo is suffi- 
ciently predominant so that fuzsim should rather be translated by ‘hide away’, 
or perhaps by ‘secrete’.?” 

Whatever may be the correct interpretation of the preceding passage, the evi- 
dence furnished by the other sources at all events indicates that fo-uistm appar- 
ently signifies ‘puts away (in safe keeping), sequesters, lays aside’, and possibly 
also ‘preserves’. But more examples are badly needed before the meanings can 
be determined with any degree of finality. As yet, no deuterotonic form has 
come to light, and, indeed, the sole instance of the finite verb so far noted is the 
imper. 2d sg. fuisim, which, however, is parallel to the imperatives eisim® and 
tuisim in formation. Since the imper. 2d sg. and the prototonic 3d sg. are 
morphologically identical, the latter would also be fuisim, to which would then 
correspond a deuterotonic fo-wisim. But neither fo-wisim nor, for example, the 
pret. 3d sg. fo-wiset (fo-osat) is at present recorded. Additional occurrences of 
this verb must, therefore, be collected, for the evidence is still too scanty to 
make any very definite conclusions feasible. Yet despite the paucity of the 
available material, it has at least been possible to confirm the actual existence 
of a verb fo-uisim, to show that in all likelihood its component elements are 


fo-uss-sem-, and to suggest in a tentative way some of its probable senses. 





ithid ‘eats’ used here with potential ferce, with which compare ‘daesur, written conda esur, 
in IT 1.268. For a discussion of the prefective forms of ithid, see R. Thurneysen, KZ 48.58. 

27 Perhaps diofuisimthe in Eriu 13.47 signifies ‘unhidden’ and hence ‘manifest’. If that 
is correct, diofuisimthe would be composed of the negative prefix di(o)- and fuisimthe, 
the later past participle of fo'uisim corresponding to an earlier fuiste. But this interpreta- 
tion is very doubtful, for diofuisimthe in the passage in question glosses diofaosamh and the 
meaning of diofaosamh is equally uncertain; indeed, it is found in only one other source, 
namely AL 1.84, where fer difaesaim is rendered ‘2 man without support’. In O’Davoren’s 
Glossary, ed. W. Stokes, Archiv f. Celt. Lexikog. 2.368, there occurs under entry 988: 
Fuisim .t. coimed, ut est cid do'fuisim guth? However, fuisim here is a false inference from 
do‘fuisim, as the rest of the gloss shows, and cannot, therefore, be connected with fo'uisim. 

28 For eisim, see O’Mulconry’s Glossary, ed. W. Stokes, Archiv f. Celt. Lexikog. 1.256, 
and Eriu 13.39. 





THE VERBAL SUFFIX -eltan IN OLD ENGLISH 


ALBERT H, MARCKWARDT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
[A study of the seventy-six Old English verbs with the suffix -ettan: their deriva- 
tion, their meaning, and the causes of their subsequent disappearance. See the 
last paragraph.] 

Jespersen has pointed out that ‘English is very poor in frequentative verbs, 
especially in such as have corresponding non-frequentative verbs.” He is re- 
ferring, of course, to Modern English, and goes on to say that there are various 
other, somewhat more analytic means of expressing the plural of the verbal idea. 
In Old English, on the contrary, iteration or repetition was much more frequently 
expressed by means of formal devices. A formation with -l- is found in a 
number of verbs, such as breclian ‘to cackle’, citelian ‘to tickle’, brastlian ‘to 
rustle’, whereas many others, including floterian, flicerian, and tealtrian ‘to 
totter’, employ an -r- stem. For the most part, however, such verbs are formed 
either from nouns or from adjectives and, as Jespersen indicates, corresponding 
non-frequentative verbs are not to be found. 

There does exist in Old English, however, one group of verbal derivatives 
which may be characterized in part, at least,.as frequentative. These are the 
verbs with the suffix -ettan. This suffix developed from Gme. -atjan, possibly 
cognate with Gk. -afw, based upon the IE noun suffix -d-.2. The relatively 
infrequent occurrence of these verbs in Indo-European branches other than 
the Germanic need not concern us here. Gothic, too, has few instances of such 
verbs, but in OHG this group, with the suffix -azzen, later -ezzen, became very 
widespread, particularly in the upper dialects.* 

In general it may be said that the -ettan verbs in Old English have never been 
subjected to an exhaustive analysis. Schuldt, in his treatment of the weak 
verb in Old English, collected about fifty of them (a few of dubious authen- 
ticity), quoted Wilmanns to the effect that they were often intensive or iterative, 
and there let the matter drop. They were mentioned again by Brilioth in an 
article on intensive and iterative verbs in the English language as a whole, but 
the scope of his work was so broad that he could not afford to give them much 
attention.» Today, when they are treated at all in the current grammars of 
Old English, they are labelled merely as intensives and passed over with little 
consideration .® 

This group of Old English verbs appears to be sufficiently extensive to merit 
a more careful analysis than it has hitherto received. Is -ettan an intensive or a 

1 Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar 23.184 (Heidelberg, 1927). 

2K. Brugmann, Gdr. 2?.1.468-9; 2?.3.76-9, 237-8. 

3W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik 2.106-9 (Strassburg, 1896). 

4C. Schuldt, Die Bildung der schwachen Verba im Altenglischen 64-6 (Kiel, 1905). 

5 B. Brilioth, Intensiva och iterativa verb, bildade genom affix i Engelskan, Nordisk 


Tidskrift for Filologie (3d series) 20.117-20 (1911). 
6See for example J. Wright, Old English Grammar 332-3 (Oxford, 1925); M. Turk, 


Anglo-Saxon Reader 48 (New York, 1930). 
' 26 
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frequentative suffix? To what extent is it a de-verbal suffix? At what date 
does this formal device cease to have significance? These questions must be 
answered if anything like a complete picture of the -ettan verbs in Old English 
is to be obtained. 

Unfortunately the texts which have come down to us from the Old English 
period are not ideally adapted to this type of investigation. We cannot assume 
with anything like confidence that the homilies, charters, heroic poems, 
chronicles, and leechdoms which have accidentally escaped destruction give us 
a wholly representative selection of the Old English vocabulary. Moreover, 
much of the material cannot be accurately dated. Therefore, whatever con- 
clusions may be drawn from the evidence at hand should be accepted only with 
the reservation that it does not and cannot approach anything like com- 
pleteness. 

The first task is to gather the material. An exhaustive search of the Old 
English dictionaries and the glossaries of individual texts, and of much of the 
literature itself, furnishes about two hundred citations for the following seventy- 
six verbs: dgnettan, bealcettan, blxgettan, blicettan, borettan, bétettan, brogdettan, 
cancettan, ceahhettan, clepettan, cloccettan, cohhettan, cracettan, doppetian, drop- 
petan, efnettan, emnettan, fagettan, feallettan, firmettan, flogettan, fnexrettan, geal- 
chattan, gealpettan, gorrettan, grunnettan, grymettan, gyrretan, hafettan, hdlettan, 
hamettan, hléapettan, hloccettan, hoppettan, hospettan, hrécetan, huncettan, ladettan, 
léasettan, léasliccettan, licettan, lyfettan, manetian, miscrécettan, mudettan, ondret- 
tan, orrettan, plicettan, rescetian, rdsettan, rocettan, sallettan, sdrettan, scofettan, 
scottettan, scrallettan, sicettan, slecgettan, spigettan, sporettan, spornettan, spranget- 
tan, stammetan, stefnettan, stemnettan, swolgettan, sworetian, togettan, tolcettan, 
towettan, trepettan, bafettan, bamettan, bodettan, wincettan, winréafetian.” 

Having collected the verbs with the -ettan suffix, we must next determine to 
what parts of speech it was applied. The study of etymology and of word 
derivation, particularly at periods from which the full evidence of the vocabu- 
lary is no longer available, necessarily proceeds largely upon inference. That is, 
a particular verb may have been derived either from an adjective or from a 
noun, but if the noun has disappeared from the language while the adjective has 
continued in it, the decision of the etymologist may be determined by what may 
be called pure accident. Accordingly, although certain of the individual ety- 
mologies cited here must be accepted with some reservations,’ nevertheless the 

7 For the sake of consistency, the verbs are spelled here as they appear in Clark Hall, 
A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Cambridge, 1931), although the forms actually found 
in the citations frequently vary from the lexicographical norm. Observe also that the 
spellings given for droppetan, gyrretan, hr&cetan, and stammetan reflect the Late Old English 
simplification of double consonants, common in the 10th- and particularly the 11th-century 
forms cf all the verbs. The verbs manetian and winréafetian appear to have adopted the 
infinitive ending of the second weak conjugation. In this connection see Schuldt 66 fn. 
The etymology of gealchattan is uncertain, but it was included in the group for the sake of 
completeness. 

8In general, the derivations given in F. Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1934), are accepted here. Occasionally a derivation suggested by 


Schuldt or Brilioth has seemed more reasonable than a corresponding one from Holthausen, 
and in such instance it has been adopted without comment. 
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evidence seems sufficiently clear to merit the acceptance of the general conclusion 
which is advanced. 

Of the seventy-six -ettan verbs, the following eleven appear to be derived from 
nouns: blzgettan, bétettan, cancetian, doppettan, hospettan, midettan, ondrettan, 
slecgettan, sporettan, stammettan, and slefnettan. Three other verbs, hdlettan, 
léasliccettan, licettan, are derived from adjectives, towettan from a preposition, 
and sallettan apparently from Latin psallere. No satisfactory etymology has 
been determined for ceahhettan, cohhettan, fnexrettan, gealchattan, gealpettan, 
hafettan, hloccettan, miscroécetian, orrettan, plicettan, rocettan, scrallettan, and 
pamettan. 

This leaves a total of forty-seven -ettan verbs for which there are corresponding 
verbs without the -ettan suffix. This does not necessarily imply that all these 
forty-seven verbs are derived from other verbs. In all probability, thirty-three 
of them are so derived, but for the other fourteen® there occur in Old English 
not only corresponding verbs without the -ettan suffix, but possible sources of 
derivation in some other parts of speech as well. For example, either the verb 
dgnian or the adjective dgen may have furnished the basis for dgnettan; either 
the noun ham or the verb hémian for hdmettan, and so on. Even so, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, we must assume that between one-half 
and two-thirds of the -ettan verbs were formed from other verbs, whereas less 
than one-third of the total could have been derived from any other single part 
of speech. It would seem, then, that we are justified in considering -ettan as 
primarily a de-verbal suffix. 

The next problem is to classify these verbs according to the probable signifi- 
cance of the -ettan suffix. Such a classification must necessarily rest upon a 
comparison of the meaning of each of the -ettan verbs with that of the noun, 
adjective, or verb from which it appears to have been derived. This requires 
some caution, because it is dangerously easy to read into the meaning of a 
particular word, elements which are supplied by the contextual situation. From 
this point of view, if not from certain others, it is fortunate that many of these 
verbs occur in Latin glosses, for when one finds OE blicette as the lemma for 
Latin vibrabat, he feels that he has something objective to aid him in his classifica- 
tion.’ Helpful also is the Old English stylistic trait of using two or even three 
words which are virtually synonymous with one another. Sprangeitan, for 
example, is found in the following sentence: Ne pas sawla sprancettadS under ussum 
slapum, he ne bifigiad ne forhtigad," where the two other verbs in parallel con- 


* dgnettan, borettan, droppetan, efnettan, emnettan, fageitan, flogettan, grymettan, hdmetian, 
ladettan, léasettan, rdsetlan, sdretian, scottettan. 

10 Other instances of particularly revealing translations into Latin are borettid : vibrat; 
brodeiende : palpitans; cleppette sprangette : palpitaret; droppetodon : distillaverunt; fal- 
letande : concidens; ic gremetie: fremo; ic haleite : resalutato; sporette : recalcitravit; 
pbamitap : plaudent; podetton : pulsent. 

11 Quoted by A. E. H. Swaen, Contributions to Anglo-Saxon Lexicography, Englische 
Studien 49.354 (1915). Other instances of the same thing are to be found for fagettan: 
se mona faggeted oSd5e asweartapb, Lchdms. I11.240.23; for flogettan: se ongann flogettan 7 
fipercian ymb his ansyne, Gr. D. 100.19; for hdlettan: sum man hine halette 7 grette 7 hine be 
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struction with it both mean ‘to tremble’. Because it is obviously impossible, 
within the reasonable limits of any single paper, to set forth in complete detail 
the relationship between each of these verbs and the word from which it was 
derived, I shall have to rely upon certain specific instances which are representa- 
tive of a larger number, and to confine myself to the general conclusions which 
may be derived therefrom. 

In nine instances, less than one-eighth of the total, the -ettan suffix appears 
to have had causative force. The noun bédt means ‘help, relief, or remedy’; 
botettan, the verb derived from it, means ‘to improve or repair’, that is, to make 
a remedy. The same relationship prevails between the adjective emn ‘even’ 
and the verb emnettan ‘to make even, regulate, compare’. Other examples of 
-eltan employed with causative force may be found in the verbs efnettan ‘to make 
even’, hdmettan ‘to appoint a home’, gealchattan ‘to ordain, devise’, léasliccettan 
‘to dissemble’, licettan ‘to feign’, towettan ‘to associate’, and winréafetian ‘to 
gather grapes’. Note that -ettan is here a denominative or de-adjectival rather 
than a de-verbal suffix, and that in the few cases where there is also a corre- 
sponding verb without the -ettan suffix, it is often difficult to distinguish between 
the precise force or meaning of the two verbs.” 

In two instances -ettan apparently functioned as a diminutive Léasian, de- 
rived from the noun léas, meant ‘to lie’, but /éasettan meant ‘to feign or pretend’; 
bafian meant ‘to allow, suffer, endure’, whereas Pdfettan meant merely ‘to 
consent’. Lyfettan, derived from lufian or lufu and meaning ‘to flatter’, illus- 
trates either a diminutive or perhaps more accurately a pejorative development. 

The frequentatives, however, present by far the most imposing list. There 
are in all twenty-six verbs which describe actions characterized by frequent and 
relatively regular repetition. They are: bealcettan ‘to belch’, blicettan ‘to glitter, 
quiver’, borettan ‘to brandish, move to and fro’, brogdettan ‘to quiver’, clepettan 
‘to vibrate’, cloccettan ‘to throb’, droppetan ‘to fall in drops’, flogetian ‘to flutter’, 
fnzrettan ‘to breathe heavily’, hdlettan ‘to greet’, hléapettan ‘to jump up and 
down’, hoppettan ‘to jump about, throb’, huncettan ‘to limp’, rescettan ‘to 
erackle, sparkle’, rocettan ‘to eructate, utter’, scofettan ‘to shove back and forth’, 
slecgettan ‘to throb’, sporettan ‘to kick back or again’, sprangettan ‘to tremble, 
palpitate’, stammetan ‘to stammer’, swolgettan ‘to gargle’, sworettan ‘to pant’, 
togettan ‘to pain in spasms’, trepettan ‘to trip, dance, hop’, bamettan ‘to clap’, 
and podettan ‘to pulsate’. 

There are four other verbs, crdcettan ‘to croak’, gealpettan ‘to gulp’, grunnettan 
‘to grunt’, and hafettan ‘to clap’ (used of the flapping of a fowl’s wings in one 
citation), which might be classed with the frequentatives. Note that all four 
are used to indicate animal sounds or reflexes which could conceivably occur 





his naman nemde, Bede 4.24, 2.12; and for scofettan: Sisse woruld binga Sas monnes mod 
gedrefS 7 hine scofett hidres Sxdres op pext he afielp of his willan, Cura Past. 169.13. 

12 When differences do occur, they are too diverse in nature to permit any generalization. 
For example, compare bdétian ‘to get better’ and bétettan ‘to improve, repair’; lician ‘to 
please’ and licettan ‘to feign’. 

13 Translates resalutato in Gregory’s Dialogues. Other citations support the idea of 
effusive and repeated greetings. 
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as a single or isolated action but which do in fact occur more often in repetition, 
and in every instance but one the citations bear out this frequentative concept." 

Closely related to the frequentatives and often classed as such is a group of 
verbs which I have chosen to label unsustained duratives. They indicate re- 
peated or continuous action, but the repetition is not regular; the action usually 
rises to a peak, subsides, rises again, and so on This is partly because these 
duratives more frequently describe phenomena of sound and light, whereas the 
frequentatives proper generally have to do with motions or bodily reflexes. I 
place in this class the following fourteen verbs: blezgettan ‘to cry, squall’, can- 
cettan ‘to chatter’, ceahhettan ‘to cackle’, cohettan ‘to raise a tumult’, fagettan ‘to 
shine, glitter, vary’, gyrretan ‘to roar’, grymettan ‘to grunt, roar, rage’, hloccettan 
‘to groan, sigh’, miscrécettan ‘to croak, shriek’, rasettan ‘to rage’, sallettan ‘to 
play the harp’, sdrettan ‘to lament, complain’, scottettan ‘to dance’, and scral- 
lettan ‘to make loud noises’. 

There are in addition six other verbs whose inclusion within the frequentative 
class rests wholly upon the context in which they appear That is, they are 
found only in situations where an adverb or an inchoative verb supplies the 
frequentative aspect; for example, Bid séo wamb apened and hr&écad gelome “The 
belly is extended and retches frequently’, He ongunne hléapetton ‘He began to 
leap up’. Then too, in a few instances the only existing citations of a verb 
occur in the present participle. This form in itself implies a duration of action, 
and we have no way of knowing if the same would be true of the active forms of 
the verb. In this somewhat dubious frequentative group there are the verbs 
doppettan ‘to dip’, hléapettan ‘to leap’, hrécettan ‘to eructate’, sicettan ‘to sigh’, 
spigettan ‘to spit’, and swérettan, ‘to sigh, pant’. 

It is safe to say, however, that of the total of seventy-six verbs, an absolute 
minimum of forty indicate repetition of action either at regular or irregular 
intervals. The most generous estimate would place fifty verbs in this class, 
two-thirds of the total number and five times as many as could be placed in any 
other group. Of the minimum forty frequentatives, there are corresponding 
verbs without the -cttan suffix for twenty-five. Of the ten additional verbs, 
those whose classification as frequentative is somewhat less certain, seven are 
de-verbal. 

In this connection it must be admitted in all honesty that although the -ettan 
suffix frequently appears in verbs of a frequentative or durative nature, the 
simple verbs from which they are derived may be frequentative as well. There 
is, for example, no apparent distinction in meaning or use between grimman and 
grymettan: both meant ‘to rage or roar’. On the other hand, one often finds 
pairs of verbs which show all manner of minor differentiation. Blicettan, which 


4 Se hrefn mid openum mude ongann crakettan, Gregory, Dialogues 118.25. pa pe her 
swidost galpettad 7 on unrihttidum on oferfyllo biod forgriwene, quoted by Napier, Contribu- 
tions to Old English Lexicography, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1906, p. 27. Zr San se hana hafiti- 
gende crawe, Homl. Thorpe 2.246.4. 

% Other examples are: Geseah he swymman sealfran on flode ond gelome doppettan adune 
togrunde. Da begann se ealda siccetan and mid wope weard ofergoten. Daongann se Catulus 
him spigettan on. Da ongann he sworettan swa swa eallunga gewxced on bem crede belocen. 
See also the citations for cradcettan and gealpettan in fn. 14. 
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may mean ‘to glitter’ or ‘to quiver’, is derived from blican, which may mean the 
former but not the latter. Clxepettan and cleppan may both mean ‘to palpitate’, 
but the former always means this, the latter much less often. It is apparent, 
therefore, that although the suffix may have suggested the idea of repetition, 
its absence by no means indicated that there was none. Moreover, a number 
of these verbs developed secondary meanings in which the frequentative char- 
acter of the -etian suffix was wholly lost. Fagettan, out of its earlier meaning 
‘to change color’ developed the figurative sense ‘to quibble’; rocetian, from its 
primary sense of ‘belch, eructate’, acquired the senses ‘utter, sing’, and in fact 
bealcettan had a somewhat similar development. It is possible to discern here 
one of the forces which may have helped to make for the disappearance of this 
suffix. 

There is next the problem of the intensives, a term which seems to mean 
many things. It would seem reasonable to define an intensive verb as one which 
indicates an increase in the force or degree of the action described. Thus, an 
intensive of shine would be a verb implying a greater degree of brilliance; an 
intensive of push, one which indicates a more vigorous thrust. The frequenta- 
tive concept, as Jespersen has pointed out, is primarily a quantitative one—it 
is the real plural of the verbal idea. Thus, to confuse a frequentative with an 
intensive modification is roughly like confusing the concept of plurality with 
that of degree. 

If one adheres to this conception of the intensive, there are only two of this 
group of seventy-six verbs which can, in any real sense, qualify as intensives, 
Agnettan, derived from dgen (adjective) or dgnian (verb), meant in Old English 
‘to appropriate or usurp’, whereas dgnian usually meant ‘to possess’. Ladeltan 
‘to abhor, execrate’ occurs alongside the verb lad7an, which was frequently used 
with an impersonal subject, and when used personally could mean merely ‘to 
speak ill of’. It is true that the verbs feallettan ‘to fall down’, firmettan ‘to ask, 
beg’, hospettan ‘to ridicule’, manetian ‘to admonish, exhort’, ondrettan ‘to perform 
with difficulty’, stefnetian, stemnettan ‘to stand firm’, and tolcetian ‘to be wanton’ 
suggest extravagances of one sort or another, and if the term intensive means 
merely this, we may count ten such in our group of seventy-six—a small number, 
however, compared with the forty or fifty frequentatives. But except for the 
two verbs mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph, there is no evidence 
that the increase in intensity is attributable to the presence of the -ettan suffix.’ 

There is finally the problem of the disappearance of these verbs and of the 


16 Tt is curious that many of the -ettan verbs cited as intensive in some of the grammars 
turn out upon examination to belong to one of the other categories. For example, gean- 
dettan, hdlettan, licettan, and stemnettan are so listed in Turk’s Anglo-Saxon Reader. Of 
these, the first does not have an -etian suffix, the second is quite clearly frequentative, the 
third is causative; only the last has any claims to the intensive classification. Of the 
thirteen verbs listed by Wright as intensives, hoppettan, scofettan, stammetan, and swor- 
rettan have been classified here as frequentative, sdrettan, grymettan, and scrallettan as 
unsustained durative; hléapettan and sicettan are among the ten so-called dubious frequenta- 
tives, licettan is causative, léasettan is diminutive, and lyfettan is pejorative. This leaves 
only spornettan ‘to kick’, which I have hesitated to classify because the citations are not 
sufficiently indicative. 
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suffix -etian as an active verb-forming element. It is strange that although cita- 
tions for at least twenty-five of these verbs may be found in texts of the 11th 
century—a number equal to that of any preceding hundred-year period— 
scarcely any of the whole group of seventy-six lived on into the 12th. Rescettan, 
stefnettan, and the derived form lyfettung are to be found in the selections of the 
Katherine Group (c. 1200), and fnzston (apparently a by-form of fnezrettan) 
occurs in Havelok and in Gawain. Of all seventy-six, only grunt has survived 
in Modern English. 

Both Brilioth and Offe” seek to explain this phenomenon by asserting that 
by this time the suffix had lost its productivity. But this would merely explain 
why no new verbs appeared; it does not account for the extraordinarily rapid 
disappearance of those which already existed. It is necessary, I believe, to 
look for other causes as well. 

In this connection it is important to consider the neutralization or weakening 
of unstressed vowels, an 11th-century change for the most part,!* with the con- 
fusion of inflectional and derivational patterns attendant upon this change. 
As a result of it, not only would [et: an] have been levelled to a much less distinct 
[atan], but so far as the de-verbal derivatives were concerned, a syncopated and 
assimilated third person singular present indicative form of the -ettan verb would 
very likely have been identical in form and pronunciation with the third person 
singular of the corresponding verb without the -ettan suffix. For example, OE 
droppetep (3d sg. pres. ind. of droppetan) > EME droppet [drapot], OE droppap 
(3d sg. pres. ind. of droppian) > EME droppet [dropet].!* Moreover, the preterit 
of droppetan would in Old English already have syncopated to droppette. Middle 
English syncopation of the medial vowel in trisyllabic words” would now give 
dropte as the preterit of both droppetan and droppian. As a result of such 
changes a speaker would have associated forms of either verb with a ME infini- 
tive droppen. I believe that the real explanation of the disappearance of this 
group of verbs lies in these Early Middle English sound changes, for they would 
have affected the verbs already in existence and at the same time would have 
weakened the force of -ettan. 

To conclude, it is my contention that the significance of the -ettan suffix in 
Old English should be restated somewhat as follows: It is primarily a de-verbal 
suffix, but may be applied denominatively and de-adjectivally with causative 
force. When de-verbal, the suffix usually indicates repetition of action, either 
at regular or irregular intervals, but its absence by no means implies a lack of 
repetition. There is little ground for the interpretation of this suffix as one 
which supplies intensive force. Its disappearance as an active verb-forming 
element in the 12th century in all probability resulted from the Early Middle 
English neutralization of unstressed vowels. 


17 J. Offe, Das Aussterben alter Verba und ihr Ersatz im Verlaufe der englischen Sprach- 
geschichte 48 (Kiel, 1908). 

18 §. Moore, Historical Outlines of English Phonology and Morphology? 32 (Arn Arbor, 
1925). 

19 Final [6] often appears astin EME. Note, for example, such forms as cumet, bitacnet, 
nabbet, makiet, haldet, from the Lambeth Homilies; habbet, wexit, stondet, etc., from Laya- 
mon; bigredet, biledet, segget from the Owl and Nightingale. 

20 Moore 33. 
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SPRACH- UND SACHATLAS ITALIENS UND DER Sitipscuweiz. Ed. by Karu 
JABERG and JAKOB JupD. (Die Mundartaufnahmen wurden durchgefiihrt 
von P. Scheuermeier, G. Rohlfs, M. L. Wagner.) Vols. I-VIII (Maps 
1-1705). Zofingen: Ringier & Co., 1928-40. 


The appearance in 1940 of Volume 8 of the AIS is an event of great importance 
not only for Italian but for Romance linguistics as a whole, since it marks the 
completion of the essential part! of this monumental work, without a doubt the 
most outstanding of the modern European linguistic atlases published since 
Gilliéron’s pioneer work in the ALF. This is a fitting occasion on which to 
congratulate Professors Jaberg and Jud and their collaborators on the successful 
conclusion of the main portion of their great work, and to comment on its signif- 
icance for the study of the Italian language. 

From the appearance of Volume 1 in 1928, it was realized that, because of the 
advances in technique which it embodied, the AIS was a major document in the 
history of linguistic geography, and would thenceforth replace Gilliéron’s 
atlas as a basis for later developments. Since earlier reviewers? have commented 
extensively on the methodological significance of the AIS, we need give here 
only a brief résumé of the main improvements it embodies, which have become 
a basic part of the Gilliéron tradition: inclusion of urban centers, with more 
than one informant in the larger cities; adaptation of the questionnaire to the 
local situation, and its orientation to country life and its peculiar features (repre- 
senting a fusion of the Gilliéron tradition of linguistic geography with the study 
of ‘Worter und Sachen’, as emphasized in the third word of the title: Sacuatlas) ; 
reproduction of speech-forms not only as isolated words, but in their normal 
context in connected speech; the arrangement of the maps in the atlas according 
to semantic categories instead of by alphabetical order as in the ALF. There 
was still room, of course, for further improvements in method, which were made 
in later works such as the Linguistic Atlas of New England;* but the work of 
Jaberg and Jud remains fundamental in its having modernized and refined 
Gilliéron’s technique. 

The AIS gives us a carefully chosen sample of the representation in the 
Italian dialects of about two thousand words and forms, in about four hundred 
localities, edited and published in admirable form. The reliability of the AIS 
material, although it has on occasion been attacked,‘ is beyond question, in 


1 Three supplementary volumes are planned to round out the AIS, of which one has 
already appeared (Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstrument [Halle, 1928]) and two are 
yet to be published (a general index and a volume of illustrations and photographs). 

2 Cf. the reviews of the AIS listed in the present reviewer’s Bibliography of Italian 
Linguistics 226 ff. (Linguistic Society of America, 1941). 

3 Cf. the reviews of the New England atlas by A. H. Marckwardt, Lana. 16.257-61 
(1940); R. J. Menner, Lana. 18.45-51 (1942). 

4Cf. the attacks of Malagdli (ID 13.57-75 [1937]) and Piccitto (ID 15.149-86 [1939]). 
Such attacks rest to a large extent on misconceptions of the nature and sampling function 
of a linguistic atlas. 
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view of Scheuermeier’s special training for work in the North Italian field,® 
and Rohlfs’ and Wagner’s competence in South Italian and Sardinian respec- 
tively. 

There are, of course, certain respects in which the AIS leaves something to be 
desired—not so much because of actual faults (and it would be difficult, not to 
say temerarious, to criticize the AIS’ shortcomings in view of the humility with 
which its editors have put it forward®) as because the appetite is whetted for 
more by the sample which we are given. It is, naturally, only a sample, and 
many things which we would like to know are perforce not included. This is 
especially true of the actual number of points investigated; particularly in 
southern Italy, the points are spaced quite widely apart, too much so to give 
us more than an approximate idea of where many isoglosses run.’ But, as 
Jaberg and Jud themselves point out,’ it should be the task of future investigators 
to supplement the general view given by the AIS with more detailed investiga- 
tions in individual regions, and with regional atlases like those of Bloch, 
Millardet, and others in France.? Another difficulty arises from the omission 
in urban centers of certain words which occur in phrases connected with country 
life (e.g. in Map 1453 LEGARE); although not so important when dealing with 
word-distribution, such omissions occasionally make it difficult to establish 
isoglosses for phonetic features. 

From this mine of material, students of both the Italian dialects and the 
standard language will be able to gather information for many years to come, 
in all branches of linguistic analysis—phonology, morphology, syntax, and 


vocabulary study. The AIS affords both new light on old problems, and 
confirmation of conclusions reached by earlier scholars. This is of especial 


5 Check-ups which have been made on Scheuermeier’s recordings at a number of points 
have shown his material to be accurate in all but very minor respects; cf. R. Giacomelli, 
AR 18.155-212 (1934). 

6 Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstrument, Ch. XII and Schlusswort. 

7 In some places, whole regions with peculiar features (and most interesting and archaic 
characteristics, such as the region in the Basilicata investigated by Lausberg, Die Mund- 
arten Siidlukaniens [Halle, 1939]) have almost entirely missed being represented in 
the AIS. 

8 Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstrument 232 ff. 

9In the light of this need (which should have been met by recordings as nearly con- 
temporaneous as possible with those of the AIS), it is particularly unfortunate that there 
should have been such a waste of funds, time, and energy in duplicating the materials of the 
AIS in a competing atlas on the same extensive basis, the proposed ALI (Atlante Lin- 
guistico d’Italia). The effort which could have been expended on several valuable regional 
atlases has been wasted on a gigantic project with no tangible results; meanwhile, the local 
dialects which should have been investigated have been changing or disappearing. 

10 The last-mentioned is the field in which most work has already been done using the 
AIS materials; but in phonology and morphology also—fields which in recent years have 
been regarded, to a certain extent, as no longer of as much interest or even (incompre- 
hensibly enough) of as much clarity as syntax (cf. MLN 57.151 [1942]) and vocabulary— 
the AIS gives new and very clear information. For phonetic phenomena, the AIS affords 
in general remarkably good isoglosses. This is of course due to the fact that, for many 
etyma, the AIS gives us the first view of their complete representation throughout Italy; 
previously, each work on an individual dialect being carried out according to a different 
plan, it was difficult or impossible to get comparable material for the whole of the peninsula. 
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interest in such a matter as the relation of standard Italian to the dialects, 
which has been the subject of debate for hundreds of years (in the Questione 
della Lingua). One party in these debates (the so-called ‘anti-Tuscans’) 
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Figure 1. -rj- In TUSCANY AND SURROUNDING REGIONS 


A! outer limit of -aio in mugnaio 251 —— 
A2 ‘§ « -aio in carbonaio 211 — — 
A3 -aio in macellaio 244 --- 
B -t- in cuoto 1568 
C -%- in acciaio 401 
D -7- in cucchiaio 982 
E -7- in aia 1468 
ara within outer limits of aia --- 


claimed that standard Italian was not ‘pure’ Tuscan, but contained elements 
taken from all the dialects of Italy; their opponents (the ‘Tuscans’) maintained 
that it had an archaic Tuscan base, whose nature was not altered by borrowings 
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from other dialects, nor by later divergent developments in vernacular Tuscan. 
It has been pointed out" that the ‘anti-Tuscans’ used mainly vocabulary distri- 
bution as a criterium of distinction, whereas the “Tuscans’ based their arguments 
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FIGURE 2. -iamo IN TUSCANY AND SURROUNDING REGIONS 


Symbols represent different types for ci leviamo 660: 
outline triangle: -camo; divided triangle: -iemo; 
black triangle: -amo etc. (-emo -imo); 
square: type ci st leva; circle: other types (stem st etc.) 


Outer limit of -zamo in siamo 
in andiamo - - - 


on phonological and morphological criteria. The AIS material confirms pre- 
vious critical judgment in furnishing grounds for the conclusion that the ‘anti- 


11 See the discussion in Labande-Jeanroy, La Question de la Langue en Italie 18; and the 
present reviewer in Italica 16.1-4 (1939). 
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Tuscans’ were right so far as vocabulary alone is concerned;!? but that the 
‘Tuscan’ viewpoint—which has been upheld by most modern scholars"—is 
correct insofar as phonology and morphology are concerned. In phonology, 
such a matter as the development of -rj- in Tuscan and standard Italian, as 
opposed to the other Italian dialects, is a case in point; in morphology, the 
extension of the suffix -zamo (replacing -amo -emo -imo) in the first person plural 
of the present tense of verbs. Although both of these matters have already 
been discussed by previous scholars, the further light cast on the situation by 
the AIS material justifies us in summarizing the problems here. 

In Tuscany, -ri- develops to ~7-; in other regions of Italy, to -r-, -ir-, or -rj-.4 
Standard Italian shows both developments (the -aio suffix < -arium, aia < area; 
-aro parallel to -aio, denaro < denarium, etc.). Unless one assumes that ‘double 
phonetic outcomes’ are possible anywhere and that phonetic development is 
purely haphazard in its nature, the explanation of the presence of both treat- 
ments in Italian is that words showing -2- from -rj- are native Tuscan forms, 
and that those showing -r- are importations from non-Tuscan dialects. The 
prevalence of -7- as the normal representation of Lat. -rj- in standard Italian is 
one proof of its Tuscan origin. The data afforded by the AIS (summarized in 
Figure 115) fully confirm this theory. From the presence of -7- in Tuscany 
in the forms concerned, it is clear that Tuscany is the ‘central area’ for this 
development; and from the gradation of the isoglosses in southern Tuscany, 
northern Latium, and* Umbria, that the -7- forms were borrowed outward from 
Tuscany. Another interesting feature is the more recent pushing back of 


-1- by -r- in some cases, notably the form macellaro ~ macellaio in northern 
Tuscany, and ara for ata in southern Tuscany.'® Macellaro is apparently in 


12 Cf., for example, J. Jud, Zum schriftitalienischen Wortschatz in seinem Verhiltnis 
zum Toscanischen und zur Wortgeographie der Toscana, Festschrift Gauchat 298-316 
(1928) ; ete. 

13 Cf. G. Bertoni, Italia Dialettale 123 ff. (Milano, 1916); Lezioni di storia della lingua 
italiana (Roma, 1934); Grandgent, From Latin to Italian 3, 8; etc. 

14 Meyer-Liibke, Italienische Grammatik 149; Meyer-Liibke (tr. Bartoli and Braun), 
Gramm. stor. della lingua italiana 111; Grandgent 108; Bertoni, EncIt. 19.923 (with a 
small map 925). The map in the Enclt., which shows simply a semi-circular area of -aio 
in Tuscany, furnishes an interesting contrast to the more detailed information afforded 
by the AIS. . 

45 In Figure 1 are given the outer limits of cuoio (< cérium), acciaio (< aciarium), aia 
(< area), cucchiaio (< cochlearium), and of -aio ~ -aro as shown in three representative 
words. The isoglosses of a number of other words in -aio (bottaio, Map 201; calderaio, 
202; calzolaio, 207; fornaio, 234; sellaio, 266) do not differ essentially from that of mugnaio 
(A! in Figure 1), except for a certain amount of spread between the isoglosses in Umbria 
and in northwestern Tuscany, and so are omitted for the sake of legibility. It was not 
possible to include ghiaia < glarea (Map 417) because there is no satisfactory isogloss to 
the east and south (where breccia etc. replaces ghiaia); the northern limit of ghiaia ~ 
ghiara is identical with the northern boundary of acciaio (line C in Figure 1). 

16 At point 584 (Amelia, in southern Umbria) 1 éyya is ‘vecchio’ and ara ‘moderno’; at 
point 574 (Marsciano), dra is the only form, and may be either a relic-form or the spearhead 
of a new advance northward of ara at the expense of aia. It is worth noting that ara is 
also expanding southward (Rome and Latium being clearly the center of radiation); at 
point 712 (Gallo, in the Abruzzi) the form / érya is ‘vecchio’, | dra ‘moderno’. 
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the process of spreading over all of Tuscany, replacing the indigenous macellaio 
just as, at an earlier date, danaro replaced danaio (cf. the universal representa- 
tion of denarium by danaro in AIS Map 278). 

The spread of the suffix -iamo in the first person plural of verbs has also been 
recognized” as a feature of the standard language corresponding to the situation 
prevailing in Tuscany, and in Tuscany alone, and therefore another indication 
of Tuscan origin; the other Italian dialects preserve -amo -emo -imo or show 
changes in conjugation not corresponding to the Tuscan shift. This extension 
of -tamo took place in historical times, and may be traced in 14th-century 
documents. In modern times, however, the first person plural in -iamo has 
been replaced in colloquial Florentine usage by the reflexive construction 
with the third person singular (the syntactic type st va ‘andiamo’, ci si leva 
‘ci leviamo’, etc.).18 Here again, the AIS materials (summarized in Figure 2) 
confirm this view fully. Tuscany is shown to be the center of radiation of 
-iamo, which has spread outward to different limits in different verbs,!® and has 
then in its turn been relegated in popular speech to peripheral areas in Tuscany 
(especially the southern and northwestern regions) by the spread from Florence 
of the newer cz si leva type. 

In the Vorrede to Volume 8, it is stated: ‘Wenn die beiden Herausgeber 
zusammen mit Paul Scheuermeier den Illustrationsband und den Generalindex 
in den nachsten Jahren noch zu Ende fiihren kénnen, glauben sie, ihren Anteil 
an der sprachlichen Erforschung Italiens, der Wiege der Romania, geleistet zu 
haben.’ The two supplementary volumes will indeed be of assistance in the 
use of the AIS, but we now have the essential part of the material, the utilization 
and absorption of which will be the main task of the coming decades in Italian 
linguistics. Professors Jaberg and Jud have already earned their place along 
with the greatest students of the Italian language and dialects, and have placed 
future generations of scholars deeply in their debt. 

Ropert A. HAL JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


ISTORIA LIMBII ROMANE. By Au. Rosetti. (Fundatia pentru Literatura is 
Arta ‘Regele Carol II’ 39.) 3 vols.: I. Limba latina, 2d ed., pp. 223, 1940; 
II. Limbile balcanice, pp. 132 with 5 maps, 1938; III. Limbile slave me- 
ridionale, pp. 140 with 1 map, 1940. Bucuresti, 1938-40. 


The history of Rumanian is, as everybody knows, a very complicated one. 
A scholar who wants to study thoroughly the history of this language has to 


17 Meyer-Liibke, It. Gramm. 221; ML-Bartoli-Braun 180; Grandgent 159-60; Bertoni, 
Lezioni di storia della lingua italiana. 

18 Cf. Grandgent 122. 

19In Figure 2 we have given, for simplicity’s sake, only the outer limits of -iamo in 
siamo (Maps 1646, 1690) and andiamo (1584, 1692), the two verbs for which the widest ex- 
tension is found, and the detailed picture for one verb, ci leviamo (660). Other verbs 
(riposiamoci! 645; lo troviamo, 1650; abbiamo, 1635 and 1689; ci laviamo, 1683; vendiamo: 
1688) show considerable differences in detail, but the same general picture: -amo (-emo -imo) 
outside of Tuscany, -iamo in peripheral areas in Tuscany, and the reflexive construction in 
Florence and surrounding territory. 
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master perfectly not only Latin (both Classical and Vulgar) and the other 
Romance languages, but also the thorny question of Illyrian and Thracian, 
Albanian, Byzantine Greek, and Modern Greek, as well as many Slavic dialects, 
and must be familiar, moreover, with some of the most obscure chapters of the 
world’s history. With all of these fields Professor Rosetti is thoroughly fa- 
miliar; as a result, this work has all the depth and erudition of German scholar- 
ship, combined with the simplicity, clearness, and elegance of Latin style. 

The first volume includes an Introduction dealing with the colonization of 
the Balkan peninsula and the origin of Rumanian, and a grammatical descrip- 
tion of Vulgar Latin as it is known to us through inscriptions, ‘vulgar’ authors, 
grammarians, etc. (phonology, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary). The 
last chapter includes two very interesting word-lists: the first contains all the 
Latin words which have survived only in Rumanian, not including derivatives 
(165-77); the second gives some Latin words which have in Rumanian a sense 
widely differing from that which they have in the other Romance languages 
(177-80). The first list includes 103 words, the second (which is only a selec- 
tion) 19. I would add to the first list autumnus and tmperator > Rum. tmpdrat, 
since the western forms (Fr. empereur etc.) are not popular (unless Rosetti con- 
siders Albanian as Romance; it has mbret ‘king’). On the other hand, I would 
remove albina (168), which survives also in Rhaeto-Romance; cf. C. Battisti, 
Popoli e lingue nell’ Alto Adige 108 (end) (Firenze, 1931) and C. Tagliavini, 
Enciclopedia Italiana 30.23, col. 1 (s.v. Romania, Lingua). The number of 
Latin words preserved in Rumanian given by Puscariu in his Locul limbii 
romane intre limbile romanice 31 ff. (Bucarest, 1920; = Etudes de linguistique 
roumaine 35 [Cluj-Bucarest, 1937]) was 120; the difference is due to the fact 
that Rosetti has rightly eliminated several words which were later discovered 
in other Romance languages, chiefly Rhaeto-Romance: aduncus, basilica, 
blandus, canistrum, *disfingere, *forficdre, incipere, nutricdre, quod, ripés, *subi- 
lidre, uenetus, etc., ef. Rohlfs, ASNS 173.144, and Rosetti’s own preface to the 
second edition (5). 

The second volume treats of the Thracian, Illyrian, Greek, Iranian, and 
Germanic elements of Rumanian, and also of the well-known question of the 
‘Balkan linguistic unity’, so much discussed in recent years. I am very scep- 
tical about this last preblem, much more so than Rosetti, particularly with 
regard to Rumanian (the unity is not so strong as is claimed, and many facts 
can be explained differently); but I cannot discuss here such a complicated 
matter. His conclusion concerning ancient Germanic and Iranian elements 
(118) is that there is no serious proof of their existence in Rumanian. 

The third volume deals with the Slavic elements in Rumanian, which are 
without doubt by far the most important next to Latin. The Introduction 
describes, briefly but thoroughly, the history and languages of the Balkan 
Slavs. It is divided as usual into Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, and Vo- 
cabulary. There are also three excellent chapters on loan-translations, ono- 
mastics, and toponomastics. 

Apart from the ‘Balkan unity’, there is only one main point on which I really 
disagree with Rosetti: his conception of Vulgar Latin. He thinks Vulgar Latin 
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was essentially unified; I believe it substantially never was. It is natural that, 
from this point of view, I would; change some pages, such as 73 (on dy), 87 (gn), 
91 (rs), 92 ff. (final consonants), 152 (compound and simple perfect), and some 
others. But as Rosetti’s book is limited essentially to Rumanian, and as he 
does not treat very extensively the other Romance languages, these changes 
would not be very important. 

I shall therefore limit myself here to some remarks on minor details, hoping 
that these remarks may be of use in a translation or new edition. 

1.68: The expression ‘the diphthong ez was monophthongized to é@ still in the 
second century B.c.’ is at least too concise: et became 7, passing probably 
through something like é, but this é remained separate from the ancient Lat. 
(= IF) é@, which never fell together with 7 (not even in Romance). Cf. Leu- 
mann, Lat. Gramm. 76 f.; Sommer, Hdb.* 73 f. 

1.73: Rosetti says that the assibilation of dz in hiatus was noted graphically 
in an approximate way by dz, z, or 2, citing as examples (among others) 
atutric(i)s and attricis (both for adiutricis) from the CIL. Is it certain, in 
view of It. azutare, Fr. aider, Sp. ayudar, that the z really indicated an ‘assibila- 
tion’ here? 

1.77: Rosetti writes: ‘g between vowels became a fricative and dis- 
appeared .... This disappearance of -g- is attested in the Romance lan- 
guages.’ But the examples which he gives (magis, magister, quadrdgésima, to 
which we could add wiginii, trigintd, etc., and digitus, frigidus) are all examples 
of -ge-, -gi-, with the sole exception of ego > eo, which was in a peculiar (atonic) 
position. For the rest, Ital. ruga, piaga, mago, lega, agosto, giogo; Sp. ruga, 
llaga, mage, lega, agosto, yugo, ruego; Rum. frig, plagd, fag, leagé, agust, rug seem 
to tell a different story. The Latin examples given by Rosetti on the same 
page onlv confirm this fact: eo, trienta, uintz, calcostegis non calcosteis App. Probi. 
The only one remaining is Austa, representing probably a local pronunciation 
(cf. augustus > Ital. agosto, Sp. agosto, etc.). However, not even the disappear- 
ance of -g(e)-, -g(z)- extended to the whole of the Empire; the East still pre- 
serves -g- (palatalized) in some words: Rum. frige, deget, Macedo-Rum. gingits 
‘twenty’. 

1.81 f.: I doubt very much Mevyer-Liibke’s explanation of the -rs- of Ital. 
orso, Fr. curs, Rum. urs, etc., in view of Sp. oso, Cat. os; ef. on the other hand 
Lat. dorsum > It. dosso, Fr. dos; deérsum > It. giuso, Rum. jos, etc.; sirsum > 
It. suso, Rum. sus, ete. It is permissible to doubt, particularly in view of 
Port. wrso, which is surely learned, that the Romance forms of ursus with -rs- 
are popular; in how many Romance-speaking countries has the bear really 
been a ‘popular’ animal? The name of the wolf was not indigenous in ancient 
Rome (lupus) nor is it now in Paris (lowp, ef. Saint Leu) and is probably learned 
in Italy at present (Lat. lupus > It. lupo)—although Meyer-Liibke (REW? 
§5173) thinks otherwise. (Cf. also AIS maps 433 [orso], 434 [LUpo]). 

1.86 f.: Among the Romance reflexes of Lat. -gn- I miss the SIt. labial de- 
velopment -wn- (agnum > aunu AIS 1071; ligna > leuna AIS 919). This isa 
very important fact, to be connected perhaps with the Rumanian labial treat- 
ment -mn-, and it is one of the pillars of Bartoli’s ‘Apennino-Balkanic’ 
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theory. Anyhow, it would rather complicate the picture of the phenom- 
enon as expounded by Rosetti, which is a little too simple. 

2.43 ff., 50: Although I know that the division between Illyrian and Thracian 
is a difficult one, still it seems to me that Rosetti attributes to Thracian, without 
justification, a great deal which is beyond any doubt Illyrian. If the forma- 
tion of the name of the Adéxo., Daci from Ado. ‘the wolves’ is exactly parallel to 
that of Tpacxoi, Graeci from Graii, as Rosetti! correctly states on page 44, then 
we have to conclude that the name Aaxo., Ado: was Illyrian, since Graiz, T'pacxoi 
surely was. That the Dardanians and Paeonians (Ilaioves, suff. -oves) were Illy- 
rians, I believe no scholar will seriously doubt; there are ancient testimonies 
(Strabo 7.315; Appian, Illyr., Chap. 2), and linguistic evidence proves it suffi- 
ciently (cf. e.g. Kretschmer, Einleit. 245 ff.; Glotta 21.254 [1933]; PWRE s.v. 
Dardani, col. 2155). I think the same is true for the ’Aypuaves (because of the 
stem and the suffix; cf. Bonfante, RIGI 19.57 n. [1935]; Jokl, RLV 6, columns 
34!, 412) and perhaps for the Ae@nAq7a or AavPadf7a, whichI cannot separate 
from the region Aev@adv0. in the Peloponnesus (this can be Illyrian, but not 
Thracian). The Carpi, Kaprau, doubtless connected with the name of the 
Carpathian mountains (6 Kaprarns dpos, ro Kaprabov bpos, cf. Cabej, Glotta 
25.81 ff.), remind one very strongly of the island Kapza6os in the Aegean sea, 
and a relation can be admitted if we accept the ‘Illyrian’ or ‘Proto-Illyrian’ 
substratum in Greece. As for the TprBaddoi there is at least a very strong 
possibility; for Cratinus and Aristophanes, our oldest sources, they were ‘the 
representatives of the Illyrians’ (PWRE s.v., col. 2394); perhaps, like other 
peoples, they were more or less Thracianized later (but a confusion is also 
quite possible). Cf. Kerényi, Glotta 22.41 (1934). 

2.49 f.: As Illyrian common nouns that have survived in Rumanian, of which 
he cites only minz ‘poulain’, Rosetti could have added *mus-ko- (Rum. muscotu), 
*branca (Rum. brinca), *balta (Rum. baltdé); on this subject see my article in 
BSL 36.141 f. (1935), where I examine all the possible Illyrian words in the 
Romance languages, as well as many place names. (This article is not cited 
by Rosetti.) : 

2.51 f.: I have the same remark to make: (Ddcia) Maluénsis, Malunium 
are classified here among the Thracian elements, whereas the author himself 
admits on page 49 that they are Illyrian (the definitive demonstration of this 
has been given by Kretschmer, Glotta 14.90 ff.; cf. also Krahe, Geogr. Namen 
53, 55, 92, 106). Likewise, the suffix -iscus (cf. also the Conclusion, 117) is 
under ‘Thracian’, whereas I think I have proved in Revue des études indo- 
européennes 2.16 ff. (1939) (against Graur, Bull. Ling. 6.244 [1938]) that it 
is Illyrian; this article is of course not mentioned by Rosetti, who published 
his volume in 1938. Also, the man Bifas, Bitavtos (who gave the name to the 
town of Bvfayrwv) had an Illyrian, not a Thracian name (Rosetti 53); 
cf. Kretschmer, Glotta 14.94 (1925); Cabej, ibid. 25.54 (1936); Kretschmer, 


1T do not know where Rosetti has found his !'p&o, nor where Kretschmer (Einleit. 214) 
his T'pato., which Rosetti also has; I only know Graii Graiorum in Latin sources (e.g. 
Lucretius 1.136, etc., Horace, Virgil). See for the whole question my article in CP 36.6 
ff. (1941), to which I should add the Tpaaio, a people of Paeonia, Thucydides 2.96. 
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ibid. 21.254 (1933) ; ibid. 27.16 (1939); idem, Eis uvqunv Dx. Adumrpov 217 (Athens, 
1935); Krahe, Personennamen 26 f., 141, 146 (suffix -ant-). And as for “Iorpos, 
Ister, the name of the lower Danube (Rosetti, ibid.), I cannot separate it from 
the people of the “Iorpo., Istr?, Histri (cf. the Illyrian Ambi-lici, Ambi-draui, 
Ambi-sontii, Au-tar-iatae, etc.; for the initial H-, see Bonfante, RIGI 19.166 
n. 1 [1935]), who were Illyrians, not Thracians, and lived in Histria, where the 
Thracians never arrived; and I may quote Pliny, N. H. 4.78: et unde primum 
Illyricum adluit Hister adpellatus (cf. PWRE s.v. Danuvius, col. 2107; and see 
also Kretschmer, Glotta 26.218 ff.). Nor am I sure that Rosetti is right when 
he classes under “Thracian’ (52) the Rumanian suffix -este used to form adverbs, 
since he himself cites the Illyrian town name Tergeste (now Trieste), doubtless 
‘the town of trade’, as it still is now (Alb. terg, Croat. trgovanje ‘trade’); cf. 
Krahe, Geogr. Namen 70, 101, 109. And he admits that the Albanian suffix 
-shté, -eshté, which is used to form adjectives and adverbs (njerzisht ‘umana- 
mente’ < nierzt, kopsht[é] ‘Garten’ < Gr. kazos, véreshté [vne’sht] ‘Weingarten’ < 
véné ‘wine’ etc.) is of Illyrian origin. 

Concerning the question of the ‘autochthony’ of the Rumanians in Dacia, 
which has given rise to such harsh polemics, Rosetti expresses, so to say, a con- 
ciliatory view (17.32 ff., 38; 2.38 ff., 115 ff.; 3.22 ff.): the Rumanian language 
was formed in a region which included territories to the north and south of the 
Danube: more precisely (2.38 f.) ‘the western basin of the Drina, the region 
to the south of Skoplje, the southwestern part of Bulgaria, the region along the 
Danube as far as the sea, the Banat, the Romanized regions of Ardeal 
[= Transylvania] and Oltenia [= Western Wallachia], that is, in other words: 
the provinces of Moesia superior and Moesia inferior, Dacia, and Pannonia 
inferior (see map IV). ... This territory, restricted and extended in the course 
of time ... does not include the regions to which the Rumanian language was 
to be extended later: that is, the eastern part of Ardeal, Bukovina, Moldavia, 
Bessarabia, Tara Romaneascé, and Dobrudja’.? But it seems to me anyhow 
that if the arguments he himself brings in favor of the south-Danubian home 
of the Proto-Rumanians (chiefly the intimate contact with Greek civilization 
and with Albanian) are doubtless very strong, I find really none in his book in 
favor of the northern home, except some quotations from modern scholars 
(von Wartburg, Besnier) who merely express the personal opinion that a whole- 
sale emigration of the Romanized populace from Dacia in 275 a.p.—when the 
province was abandoned by the Romans—was not likely. 

Each volume has at the beginning an excellent bibliography, quite up to date, 
and at the end a very concise and useful ‘Conclusion’ in three or four pages; 
then a good analytical index, an index of authors mentioned, and one of words 
studied; all of these make consultation of the book rapid and easy. Some of 
the maps might have been fuller and clearer, but they are nevertheless very good. 


21 would, however, remark that according to Ghisleri, Atlantino storico 1, map 10; 
Kiepert, Atlas Antiquus, map 13; and Baratta and Fraccaro, Atlante storico 1, maps 22 
and 23, these regions, with the exception of Bucovina and Northern Bessarabia, belonged 
to the Romans; so that in summary we may say that, on the whole, Rosetti is perhaps 
closer to the ‘South-Danubian’ than to the ‘North-Danubian’ theory. 
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There is no work I would more heartily recommend at the present, if only it 
were written in English, to any student of Rumanian, Albanian, Romance, or 
Latin; but it is also a book which should be permanently on the desk of every 
Slavicist or Byzantine scholar, whether linguist or historian. It is to be hoped 
that somebody may soon translate this excellent book into English or some 
other language accessible to most scholars, and thus put within their reach 
this great achievement of the Rumanian nation. 

G. BoNnFANTE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THE LATINITY OF DATED DOCUMENTS IN THE PORTUGUESE TERRITORY. By 
Norman P. Sacks. (University of Pennsylvania Series in Romance 
Languages and Literatures, No. 32.) University of Pennsylvania diss. 
Pp. x + 179. Philadelphia, 1941. 

This book is renewed evidence of the stimulus given in recent years by Profes- 
sor E. B. Williams to historical research in the field of Portuguese. The amount 
of material assembled and classified would suffice to make it a tool of considerable 
value to fellow-workers; but in its interpretation of the facts, the study shares 
certain weaknesses with other publications bearing on related subjects. The 
eagerness of quite a few Portugalists to do what they justly regard as urgently 
needed pioneer work makes them minimize the importance of thoroughly 
canvassing the achievements of more advanced co-workers in the neighboring 
fields. The result of this is that the methods of analysis applied in their books 
seem frequently less refined than those used thirty or forty years ago by their 
predecessors in the French or Spanish fields. 

The organization of the work is relatively simple. The source material con- 
sists of notarial documents published in easily accessible collections. From these 
documents, individual words and, in the portion on syntax, sentences or frag- 
ments of sentences have been extracted and arranged so as to illustrate character- 
istic changes undergone by Latin in its transition to Portuguese. The order 
by which the author proceeds is the time-honored physiological rather than 
the chronological. No attempt is made to ascertain the actual sequence of 
shifts; the individual phonemes are grouped and listed according to their articu- 
latory nature, no matter whether the change they experienced occurred in Latin 
proper, as was the case of initial and medial h (18),! or well within the realm of 


1 Some of the permutations discussed in this treatise are very archaic and go back to 
the time of Plautus and Naevius, e.g. -ks- > -ss- (20), -rs- > -ss- (37), -ps- > -ss- (48); 
no effort has been made to segregate them from others, which entered the picture more 
than a thousand years later, such as pl- > pr (36) and the loss of intervocalic / (34) and n 
(41). In the concluding remarks (159-61), one ventures to question the wisdom of such 
statements as ‘the fall of the posttonic penult (a.p. 770) appears in the latter part of the 
9th century, and is found throughout the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries’, based on the 
evidence of domna (found since 200 B.c.), soldus (used in Republican Latin), verde (cf. 
virdis in Appendix Probi), comite > conde, generu > genru, limite > linde (traced back 
by E. Richter to the period 350-550). Also, the sonorization of surds was well under way 
long before the time of the earliest documents included in this study. It is only fair to 
credit the author with knowledge of such elementary facts, but his work would have gained 
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Portuguese. The lengthy lists of extracts are interspersed with unusually terse 
remarks. The main findings are summarized in a conclusion (159-61), followed 
by a short but very useful glossary, which will prove a boon to future lexicog- 
raphers. 

It is admittedly the shift alone that appears to the author to be worth recording 
(vi). He is less interested in the preservation of phonemes or constructions, 
stressed lately as an essential linguistic fact by Elise Richter, Beitraege zur 
Geschichte der Romanismen 20-8 (Beiheft zur ZRPh. 72; Halle, 1934). Now, 
if among the Western Romance languages there is one characterized by con- 
servative rather than progressive tendencies, it is Portuguese, in marked contrast 
to Spanish. In excluding, at the outset, an important group of problems from 
discussion, the author seems to misapprehend the basic structural feature of 
the language with which his study is going to deal. 

Linguistic conservativism need not be tantamount to lethargy. New forms 
and words may spring into existence, to be presently discarded while still new. 
Among the forms quoted in this book there are some heretofore reputed, pre- 
cisely on account of their novelty, to be typical of Spanish. Thus, e instead of 
et appears in autorgue (1), heredero (2); o instead of ow not only in foz(e) (13)— 
for which REW, in contrast to the author, postulates the base *foxr, not fawx— 
but also in otorgar (14); 7 (standing possibly for 2) instead of palatal / occurs in 
coneios, oveias (28). Are these and similar spellings, provided they are not 
clumsy efforts to render new phonetic nuances, indicative of early infiltration 
of Castilian forms, or are they scattered vestiges of shifts that ultimately met 
with success in the Center, but failed to obtain in the West? The problem, 
left unanswered by the author, seems to be second to none in importance. 

The author is frank in declaring that his main objective was to provide an 
intermediate link between Grandgent’s Introduction to Vulgar Latin and 
Williams’ From Latin to Portuguese. It is from these manuals, also, that he 
confesses having drawn most heavily. The excellence of both these books is 
known, but so is their somewhat retrospective character. What the subject- 
matter of the dissertation required was, above all, familiarity with the technique 
of inductive research; and, in the Hispanic field, Sacks could have learned this 
best from Menéndez Pidal. Works of Menéndez Pidal are listed, it is true, 
in the formal bibliography (not always in the latest editions available), and may 
have been occasionally consulted; but the real extent and purport of the ideas 
contained therein have not been properly appraised by the author. Any at- 
tempt, in 1941, to account for the initial phase of a Hispanic dialect without 
patient preliminary study of such a basic contribution as Origenes del espajiol 
is, of course, doomed in advance to complete failure. 

One of Menéndez Pidal’s significant contentions is that two distinct currents 
of vulgarisms are encountered in the old notarial diplomas: one, characterized 
by a chaotic mixture of archaic and recent forms, which grew organically out of 





considerably if he had distinguished between foundations and superstructure by outlining, 
in brief retrospects, the general setting for each change actually characteristic of the 
period under study. This method has been followed quite effectively by A. C. Jennings, 
A Linguistic Study of the Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo; New York, 1940. 
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late Latin and came to a sudden end by 1070; and another, tending toward 
polarization of genuinely Latin and purely Romance doubtlets, which extends 
from 1170 to the middle of the 13th century. Traces of this dual development 
could easily have been detected in the material covered by the author, and would 
have given added momentum to the close cohesion of Ibero-Romance in the 
incipient phases of its development. 

In reconstructing the bases of the Romance words, the author rarely follows 
such trustworthy guides as Meyer-Luebke or Nascentes. Instead, he plunges 
into the maze of Low Latin etyma discovered by Corteséo, dangerous ground 
for all but the most experienced philologist. The authorities credited with the 
use of these allegedly Latin derivatives were, in reality, for the most part speakers 
of Romance, who indulged in amateurishly reconstructing ‘classical’ bases of 
their unmistakably vernacular vocabulary. Only in a few cases can they be 
convicted of counterfeit. Thus, one of them was tempted to derive coneliartum 
(3) from conelho ‘rabbit’. The present-day student can be expected to be on 
guard against such pseudo-etymologies, all the more so as in this case cuniculus 
is correctly given elsewhere (28) as the base of the word.? 

The chapter on phonology is vitiated by the author’s carelessness in distin- 
guishing adequately between the varying graphs and the underlying phonemes. 
For this there is no valid excuse, since the archaic peninsular spelling of the 10th 
century has been carefully investigated in Origenes del espafiol 51-78. A brief 
discussion of the peculiarities of that script would have been most welcome to 
the reader, while saving the author from countless errors. Perhaps there was 
no need for stating that g in nogeira ‘nut tree’ (3) stands for the guttural con- 
sonant, or that emphatic r is implied in karetra ‘road’ (2) and teridozro ‘territory’ 
(7). But it would have been helpful to make clear that c used to stand for a 
voiced sibilant before e and 7, as in dicia ‘he said’, iacia ‘he lay’ (6), feceron 
‘they did’ (12), and that z, conversely, could express the voiceless variety, 
subsequently rendered by ¢, as in mazaneira ‘apple tree’ (3), pedazo ‘piece’ 
(11), cabeza ‘head’ (27); that the use of non-geminate s between vowels, as in 
pesegeiro ‘peach-tree’ (2), carried with it no implication as to its voicing; and 
that the representation of palatal consonants was not free from ambiguities. 
That these and similar facts are not tacitly accepted by the author, but are 
actually unknown to him, is unfortunately borne out by a number of undeniable 
blunders. ‘ 

Here is a list of suggested corrections for the first chapter: The word for ‘wild 
chestnut tree’ in Modern Portuguese is castinceira, not castineira (1). Recom- 
position would have prevented fecta (4) from arising in Romance by the influence 
of the participles of compounds of facio: ct, like gt (Or. 289-90), seems to be an 
archaic spelling for zt, ef. pectum on the same page.* Shift of atonic é in hiatus 


2 Also, the base of felg(u)eira is, on the authority of REW §3298, *filicdria, not felicaria. 
The asterisk should have been used more liberally in this and many similar cases. 
3 Jennings 53 quotes from a document of the year 1028: libra I auria in payto ante iudices. 
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with tonic a to 7 is illustrated (10) with the development of vineale > viniale 
‘vineyard’; but there is no trace of a phoneme 7 in this word, since ni at that time 
was a common representation of palatalized n, as is evidenced by peniora 
‘pledges’, preniata ‘pregnant’, punio ‘fist’, tamanio ‘so large’ (26), with ni < gn, 
see Origenes 54. An obnoxious habit of the author is to use such formulas 
as ‘intervocalic h > c or ch’ (18), ‘intervocalic x > ss or s’ (20), as though two 
parallel developments in the vernacular were implied. Why not say that -h-, 
under certain conditions (left unspecified by the author), developed into -k-, 
spelled either ¢ or ch (mici, michi), and that -x- developed into voiceless -s-, 
written s or ss (usor, ussor)? Statements of this kind result from no mere 
awkwardness of style, but from actual misinterpretation of facts due to blind 
reliance on orthography, as appears from the contention (23) that ‘c was assi- 
bilated before e or 7, becoming z or ss’, illustrated by zivitas ‘commonwealth’, 
zereum ‘waxen’, fazam ‘I may do’, conzedo ‘I grant’ (in which z obviously stands 
for the sound later written ¢), quoted on a par with forerunners of MPtg. bezerro 
‘calf’, dizimos ‘we say’, and prazo ‘final term’. Separate listing of cases with 
initial and intervocalic c would have instantly clarified the situation. In words 
like ariento ‘silver’, inienio ‘spirit’, protente ‘offspring’ (22), the 7 stands for 2, 
not for y, see Origenes 64; aroio ‘brook’ should have been dropped from this list. 
The simplification of the triple consonant in ayctoritate is phonetically more 
closely akin to the elimination of c in nct > nt (24-5) than to the assimilation of 
a postvocalic c to ¢ (direto), observable, as the author neglects to point out, only 
in a few semi-learned words, far less numerous than in Spanish (ef. Ptg. defezto 
‘defect’, efeito ‘effect’, sujeito ‘subject’, and their counterparts in Classical 
Spanish: defeto, efeto, sujeto, with partial introduction, at a later date, of the 
learned ct group). In the case of gn, allegedly ‘assimilated to n or mn’ (25), 
the reference to Grandgent is misleading, since Grandgent allows for a variety 
of developments, dependent upon the given region, with no specific indications 
concerning Portugal. Now, to a greater extent perhaps than elsewhere, gn 
gave rise to # on Portuguese territory; compare the development of cognoscere. 
Accordingly, the spelling nn, so familiar from Old Castilian and paralleled, in 
our diplomas, by the graph Jl for palatal / (telleiro < tegulario), clearly stands 
for %, and not for n, in words containing etymological gn: annitio, annovit, 
assinnavimus, connitum, innobilis. In the rest of the examples, simple n stands 
for the same phoneme, a possibility hesitatingly admitted elsewhere for quinentos 
‘five hundred’ (23); and so does mn, a graph borrowed in all likelihood from the 
Center, where duefia ‘lady’ was the regular outgrowth of démina. 

‘Di > 7’ is not a felicitous heading for such items as jeira ‘land measure’, 
seia ‘he may be’, aiudastis ‘you have helped’ (26), in which, at the time in 
question, Z and no longer y was pronounced. Nor is dj > z the phonetically 
correct formulation of the development *perdeat > perza: as an analogical 
form, *perdeat must have been patterned after the forerunners of ouga ‘he may 
hear’, meca ‘he may measure’, pega ‘he may ask’, so that z stands for the voiceless 
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sibilant; even the verbs in -zer give up their traditional voiced z in the sub- 
junctive: faca ‘he may make’, jaca ‘he may lie’ beside diga ‘he may say’. No 
authority is quoted for the claimed loss of intervocalic ¢ (30), and indeed this 
process, common in French, as a rule has never taken place in Portuguese. 
Fidiatura could be excused as a misprint for *fidatura ‘trust’ (31), had not the 
author included in his list of words affected by the loss of -d- the item pridie, 
unaware of the fact that -d7- had long ago been reduced to y or Z, as in hddie > 
hoje ‘today’, see Grandgent 114-5. The development of the word for ‘wheat’ 
in Spanish and Portuguese went, to be sure, along different lines, owing to the 
longer survival of the intertonic vowel of triticus in the West, as in bibitus 
‘drunken’ > Ptg. bébedo, Sp. beodo, OSp. bebdo, although in this case, by way 
of exception, the final result happened to be the same (33). Ballistariu > 
baesteiro > MPtg. béstetro ‘bowman’ (34) is given without further comment 
as evidence of the fall of intervocalic 1. Does not this case require elaboration, 
since geminate / ordinarily succeeded in remaining in Portuguese (béllu > belo 
‘beautiful’, cdllu > colu ‘neck’)? The proper name Froia (34) is mentioned 
as the earliest testimony of the disappearance of -/-; if correctly derived from 
froliam, should it not properly be discussed under -lj-, and compared to coneios, 
oveias (28), which are left unexplained? In cutelo (36), the 1 certainly did not 
fall out by dissimilation, in view of such intermediate forms as cuitelo ‘knife’, 
escuitar ‘listen’, buitre ‘vulture’, suggested by the early glosses; see Origenes 
290. Confusion of m and n and gratuitous omission or insertion of nasals before 
consonants (38-40) are largely orthographic problems, unless they yield in- 
formation on weakening of articulation or incipient nasalization; moreover, 
tras, the outgrowth of trans common to most Romance dialects otherwise dif- 
fering in the treatment of nasals, must be treated apart on account of the 
sequence ns. The groups mnj and mn as in calumnia and damnare (40) are not 
identical: the former is inherently palatal, the latter is not, at least not in 
Portuguese. The phonological interchange of ct and pt as witnessed in Portu- 
guese and Roumanian is hardly applicable to eptiam beside ectiam (45), which 
may have arisen independently as reverse spellings of etiam, a word foreign to 
the vernacular. The reason why individe < individuae is quoted as an example 
of dissimilation of vowels, is not transparent (51). Amparar ‘to protect’ (53) 
is an outgrowth of zmparare contaminated by manuparare. 

Without detracting from the significance of reverse spellings, one may be 
inclined to concede less importance to them than Sacks seems to claim. As 
long as igo ‘I’ (6) remains an isolated instance of reputed false regression é > 7, 
it appears safer to identify it with Romance yo; for examples of 7g serving to 
express y, see Origenes 53. Pertimisentis for pertimiscentis may reflect the 
phonological shift e¥ > 7% (see F. Hanssen, Gramatica histérica de la lengua 
castellana 33; Halle, 1913), with s standing for §, according to Origenes 63; 
ef. freixeno, A.D. 961, beside freiseno, a.p. 907, ‘ash tree’ (4). Magestatis, magi, 
magias, magior, and the like (22-3) can only indirectly be looked upon as reverse 
spellings of g palatalized to y, since g and gi at the beginning were normal graphs 
for y, see Origenes 53-4. To cite concecionis, intrincecis (23) as false regressions, 
one must first be in a position to produce examples of c®:* > ss. 
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The idea of devoting a portion of the book to syntactic issues certainly is 
praiseworthy in itself, but again the author’s inability to coordinate his own 
efforts with the research of other syntacticians prejudices the reader against his 
book. Why does the author ignore the dissertation of G. L. Trager and the 
controversial views of Gamillscheg and Lerch on the function of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun and the genesis of the definite article? Why is he reluctant to 
mention the writings of M. A. Pei and L. F. Sas on the system of the cases in 
Vulgar Latin?! No less disappointing is the treatment of the verb. Some 
attention, it is true, has been given to Gamillscheg’s Studien zur Vorgeschichte 
einer romanischen Tempuslehre, and, oddly enough, the author deemed it 
opportune to display prominently two inconsequential misprints found in this 
book, published thirty years ago (Appendix II). What has escaped Sacks’ 
attention is a widely discussed recent theory of Gamillscheg on the ss-preterite 
in Romance, chiefly based on Old Castilian and Old Italian usage. A splendid 
opportunity has thereby been missed to support or refute some of its more 
questionable statements with material drawn from unjustly neglected Portuguese 
sources. 

It is regrettable that Sacks was obliged to carry through his interesting re- 
search-project somewhat hurriedly, and that his investigation in its present 
incomplete state does not seem to permit any definitive conclusions on the rela- 
tion of the Lusitanian Latinity with the language used in adjacent provinces, 
particularly in the Astur-Leonese kingdom. Every step in the road toward the 
reconstruction of Vulgar Latin is beset with difficulties, and it will require many 


years of hard labor and unstinted enthusiasm to produce, some day, a truly 

illuminating treatment of problems concerning the origins of Portuguese. 
Yakov MALKIEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ORTHOGRAPHY, PHONOLOGY AND WORD STUDY OF THE Leal Conselheiro. By 
KIMBERLEY S. Roserts. (University of Pennsylvania Dissertation.) 
Pp. viii + 58. Philadelphia, [1942]. 


This is the fifth dissertation on a subject in the field of Old Portuguese written 
at the University of Pennsylvania under the direction of Dean Edwin B. 
Williams. A sixth, by Harold J. Russo, covering those aspects of the Leal 
Conselheiro (morphology and syntax) not treated in the present work, has been 
presented to the faculty, and no doubt will appear shortly. A paleographical 
edition of the text, by these two authors jointly, is also promised for the future. 

Until this edition is published, there is little point in considering Roberts’ 
editorial procedure as exemplified by the citations given in the present volume, 
except to say that he seems to have followed the accepted technique for such 
work, and to have performed it with great care. This review will therefore be 


4 Apart from Pei’s article Accusative or Oblique? Romanic Review 28.241-67, his 
dissertation Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France (New York, 1932) 
might have been profitably used. How much benefit a student of Hispanic Latinity can 
derive from such works, has been recently conceded by Sacks in his otherwise polemic 
review of Jennings’ dissertation, Hispanic Review 10.82-5 (1942). 
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restricted to the subject-matter of the dissertation properly speaking. This is 
divided as follows: Orthography (1-5), Phonology (6-14), Introduction to 
Word Study (15-6), Learned Words (17-29), Popular Words (30-52), Proper 
Nouns (53-4), Latin and Greek Words and Phrases (55-6). 

Generally speaking, Roberts has done an excellent job. He has borne in mind 
that the reader does not have the text at hand, and has generously provided 
phrases and whole sentences from the context of examples which offer difficulties 
or obscurities of interpretation. All of the words cited from the text are glossed 
in Modern Portuguese (except for one slip, relees, 48 s.v., which is glossed in 
English). In giving these Modern Portuguese glosses, Roberts has used, as 
far as possible, words which illustrate the modern form of the word glossed, a 
form which is very frequently a regression approaching more closely to the 
original Latin than did the Old Portuguese form found in the Leal Conselheiro. 
This procedure is exceedingly useful to the reader, as it brings together the 
Old Portuguese, the Modern Portuguese, and the Latin forms for comparison. 
(Two examples which could, however, have been improved are tzba and tibeza, 
51 s.v., for which Modern Portuguese tibia and tibieza, respectively, would have 
been more interesting glosses than the learned tépida and tepidez.) 

Where context is not necessary to define the word in question, but where 
the peculiarities of Old Portuguese orthography might leave the reader in some 
doubt as to the normal form of the word, Roberts often gives an amended 
reading for comparison; e.g. under Orthography (§11.1.h): ‘w written for 7: 
destrubua ... (for destribua)’. The form in parenthesis clearly shows the 
reader which u has been written for z. This technique has been used sparingly 
but well; only one example comes to mind in which it might have been used and 
was not: §11.1.c, ‘writing of e foro ... melher ... and melheres.’ Is molher or 
melhor intended? 

In general, Roberts has divided and subdivided his material well. The 
detailed table of contents makes it easy to find the treatment of any phenomenon, 
and the alphabetical arrangement of the section on Word Study makes it easy 
to find individual forms. Exception might be taken, however, to one or two 
matters of classification. The section labeled ‘Obvious Misspellings’ (§11) con- 
tains a number of examples which might perhaps better have been listed else- 
where. Thus, it is difficult to see on what basis auandanga (for auondanga) and 
falganga (for folganga) are listed as misspellings, while estamago (for estomago) 
is listed as an example of vocalic assimilation (§22.1,0-a > a-a). Roberts 
himself has pointed out (9, note 6) that estamago is a very unusual development, 
and he has further shown (§22.1 ad fin.) that many if not all examples of vocalic 
assimilation show an atonic vowel assimilated to a vowel which is tonic, either 
in the form in question or in some related form. On this basis, it would seem 
that auandanca and falganca are examples of vocalic assimilation, and that 
estamago is an obvious misspelling. Additional ‘misspellings’ which might be 
otherwise classified are: pacados (for pecados), assimilation (§22.1,e-a > a-a); 
cenhecer (for conhecer), melher (for molher?), and sebejamente (for sobejamente), 
assimilation (§22.1, 0 - e > e - e); arrecimento (for auorrecimento), jnfirmades 
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(for jnfirmidades), seem to be as good examples of haplology as the one (Pusa- 
lamjdade) which is given under that head (§26). 

This brings up the whole question of the degree to which the Old Portuguese 
orthography represents the pronunciation of the period. This reviewer does 
not share Roberts’ opinion of the extent to which Old Portuguese shows evidence 
of assimilation and dissimilation of non-contiguous vowels, but the problem is 
essentially one of evaluating the orthography, and it must be said that Roberts 
has ample precedent for his view. 

The classification of phenomena might have been improved somewhat by 
setting up two new sections for confusion (or perhaps contamination) of prefixes 
and suffixes. Under the former might be placed such examples as perfundo, 
perjuyzo, perrogatyua (listed as metathesis §27, but with a note suggesting con- 
fusion of prefixes); degerir, deligencia (listed as assimilation and dissimilation of 
vowels respectively, §22.1 and §23.1). Under the latter could be listed auan- 
tejado (given as dissimilation, a - a > a - e, §23.1, but probably influenced by 
the suffix -ejar). 

There are two miscellaneous examples of faulty classification. The form 
estrollogia (§23.1) does not illustrate the vocalic dissimilation 0 - 0 > o - a under 
which it is listed. One is tempted to think that the second o is a misprint for a, 
but the same spelling occurs elsewhere (§24 ad fin.) with the same page and line 
reference. The example auangelho for euangelho (§23.1) illustrates the opposite 
of the phenomenon under discussion, i.e. it illustrates a change of e- a > a-a, 
and should be listed as such (§22.1, Vocalic Assimilation), not here under 
dissimilation (e-e > a-e). 

As the discussion of phonological phenomena is often confused by the pecu- 
liarities of Old Portuguese orthography, Roberts sometimes includes parentheti- 
cal explanations of the orthography used by the scribe; thus: competra (= 
*compedra < *compreda ...), where the scribal use of -tr- for -dr- might have 
proved confusing. The same procedure would have proved beneficial to the 
discussion of rezom (§23.1 ad fin.). This is correctly given as an example of 
dissimilation (a - om > e- om), but the fact that this is a dissimilative develop- 
ment would be clearer for the addition of the statement: -om = -do. 

Minor slips and differences of opinion aside, Roberts has done a very valuable 
piece of research, which other workers in the field will be able to consult with 
profit. He has handled his material with intelligence and discrimination, and 
has organized it well; and he has used commendable caution and good sense in 
avoiding generalizations and stylistic deductions unsupported by the evidence. 
We can look forward with pleasure to the publication of his and Russo’s edition 
of the text on which this study was based. 


JosepH H. D. ALLEN JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE PHONOLOGY oF JACOB AYRER’S LANGUAGE, BASED ON HIS RHYMES. By 
Wituiam AntTHoNyY Kozumpuik. (University of Chicago diss. 1942.) 
Pp. xvi + 186, lithoprinted. Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries 
(distrib.), 1942. 
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This critical study of the rimes in 69 plays and one chronicle by the Niirnberg 
poet Jakob Ayrer, who lived from 1543 to 1605, consists of a Catalogue of 
Rhymes (1-96) and an interpretative second part (97-186). Kozumplik’s 
dissertation deserves special attention, because it contributes to a decisive 
evaluation of the respective merits of rimes and orthography as material of 
historical grammar. While linguists in the field of English have stressed the 
importance of orthoepic evidence! and naive spellings, scholars in MHG and 
Early NHG have demonstrated the importance of rimes. Kozumplik proceeds 
in the latter tradition, and occasionally he refers almost contemptuously to 
orthographic evidence (e.g. 140 and footn. 61). It is the greatest weakness 
of his investigation that he did not consistently and thoroughly compare the 
spellings in Ayrer’s own MSS, upon which the printing of three plays was 
exclusively based (cf. footn. 11), with the evidence from the rimes. 

Rimes, like naive spellings, do not lend themselves to purely phonetic inter- 
pretation. It appears, however, that certain impure rimes, where we must 
assume a ‘phonetic similarity’ between the sounds involved, offer a limited 
amount of phonetic information, e.g. Ayrer’s rime hart ~ anbracht indicates 
a uvular r.2. Rimes, on the whole, can only be interpreted phonemically. 
Isolated rime-words may represent historical variants, which do not permit 
general phonemic conclusions by themselves. Certain dialectal forms in the 
rimes that are not borrowed or traditional, however, are important for the 
poet’s language: e.g. Ayrer’s rimes meister ~ laster and zeichen ~ machen 
indicate the dialectal development of MHG ez > [a:]. It is important to state 
in each case whether these dialectal forms occur only as rime words or also in the 
interior of the line, and whether the spelling agrees or not. Ayrer rimes and 
spells send ‘sind’, dunder ‘Donner’, grab ‘grau’, finnen ‘finden’, frem ‘fremd’, 
beschirn ‘bescheren’. 

Rimes, generally speaking, reveal what naive spellings can reveal: (1) a 
separation or split of phonemes; (2) a neutralization, i.e. a suspension of the 
phonemic contrast in certain positions; (3) a coalescence of phonemes. The 
linguistic interpretation of rimes, however, is much more complicated than that 
of naive spellings, because even if we can safely state the phonemic possibilities, 
we cannot be sure whether we are dealing with the poet’s own language. There 
are few naive rimes; even impure emergency rimes result from a definite decision 
of the poet involving considerations of convenience, artistic effect, etc. The 
special prominence of rime-words causes their exceptional status in a poet’s 
language;’ they may easily reflect a different phonemic situation, not the one 
prevalent in the poet’s own dialect. The rimes may reflect an earlier phonemic 
stage in the language (traditional rimes).4 The rimes may reflect the phonemic 


1 Cf. K. Luick’s review of K. Bauermeister, Zur Sprache Spensers, Englische Studien 
26.263-76. 

2 Cf. also A. Gabrielson, Rimes as a Criterion of the Pronunciation of Spenser, Pope, 
Byron and Swinburne 114 (Uppsala, 1909). 

3 Cf. A. Schirokauer, PBB 47.84; C. A. Mayer, ZfdPh. 35.204 ff. (1903): ‘Sprache und 
Reimtechnik sind zuniachst zweierlei.’ 

4 The traditional orthography favors rimes that disregard later phonemic splits. Thus 
we occasionally find pure rimes ‘for the eye’. But phonemic coalescence is also disregarded 
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pattern of another dialect or other dialects, particularly those enjoying a greater 
prestige, perhaps forming the basis for a developing standard language (literary 
rimes). Isolated rimes of this type may mean a superficial literary borrowing, 
but if they are common, they may even indicate the phonemic pattern of the 
poet’s more formal type of speech. Friedrich Neumann’ tended to call such 
rimes ‘rein’, dialectal rimes showing a local dialect ‘unrein’. When dealing 
with the rimes of a poet, we have to decide, therefore, whether they are dialectal 
or traditional or literary, i.e. reflect the phonemic pattern of the poet’s own 
language, or of an earlier stage of it, or of some other contemporary dialect. 

Kozumplik fails to distinguish clearly between the three types of rimes. 
He realizes that only few of Ayrer’s rimes had an exclusive basis in the poet’s 
local dialect. He explains most of them rather vaguely as part of the ‘tradition 
of the Niirnberg literary language’, which he never defines, but which seems to 
mean to him simply all the characteristic features of the available written mate- 
rial of the locality, including even naive spellings (cf. 127). The ‘Niirnberg 
literary language’ is also shown by the rimes of Hans Sachs (1550) and by those 
of the later ‘Pegnitz poets’ Harsdérfer, Omeis, Riederer, Fiirer (1650-1700). 

In discussing Ayrer’s rimes showing coalescence of reflexes of MHG or Early 
NHG 6 and e, t and 7, wi and 4, 7 and ‘ze, % and tie, 6 and @ before nasals, Ko- 
zumplik does not believe that they can be dialectal, but considers them literary. 
It is true that the apparent absence of the rounded vowels 6, ti, eu agrees with 
the phonemic pattern of dialects closer to the standard of the time; but the 
orthographic evidence cannot be disregarded. We find in Ayrer’s own MSS 
numerous spellings which indicate the same coalescences: hundspeutschen 
‘-peitschen’, Reuff ‘Reif’, neudisch ‘neidisch’; stind ‘stiinde’, schiessl and schucssel 
‘Schiissel’, Kichenstube ‘Kiichen-’, wiestens ‘wiissten Sie’; lohn ‘lassen’, hon 
‘haben’, dhon ‘getan’. Kozumplik himself quotes further relevant spellings, 
though he relegates them to a footnote (fn. 39); but apparently he completely 
disregards this evidence,® as well as the other naive spellings from Nirnberg 
(122 f.). 

The separation of open e and close e in rimes, which is not indicated by the 
spellings, is of course dialectal. The distinction is neutralized before r, n, m 
in Ayrer’s rimes, as well as in the modern Nirnberg dialect. Kozumplik regards 
Hans Sachs’ distinction between the two e’s before r and Harsdorfer’s apparent 
distinction between them before nasals as a literary feature. As he himself 
admits (fn. 13), he has no evidence that Sachs’ distinction was not dialectal, 
or that ‘e and é had coincided in the 13th century’ in the Niirnberg dialect. 
Spellings cannot reveal the dialectal conditions in this case; the rimes appear 





in rimes; e.g. in French, rimes like nous ~ loup, talent ~ grands are considered impure and 
incorrect. O. Jespersen, Modern Engl. Gr. 13.27, comments on the comparative infre- 
quency of rimes of the water ~ quarter type in British English. 

5 Cf. Geschichte des neuhochdeutschen Reimes 303 f. (Berlin, 1920). 

6 Cf. V. Moser, Friihneuhochdeutsche Grammatik §65 (Heidelberg, 1929), who mentions 
‘sporadische Vertauschung’ between symbols for rounded and unrounded vowels in the 
Niirnberg dialect. Neumann 347 quotes orthoepic evidence from Omeis for the same 


coalescence. 
7 Neumann 21 and 23; F. Kluge, Etymologisches Wérterbuch® s.v. flehen. 
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to indicate that the neutralization had not occurred in Sachs’ time but that by 
Ayrer’s time it had taken place. Neumann’s data for Harsdérfer, upon which 
Kozumplik bases his conclusions, are somewhat contradictory. The rime of 
vlehen with words containing open e probably points to a neutralization of the 
two e sounds before n, not to a reappearance in Early N HG of an OHG historical 
variant é.7 Kozumplik is probably right in taking the rimes indicating co- 
alescence of the reflexes of MHG wo and u, ez andi, ou and wi to be literary. He 
seems to consider the rimes showing a coalescence between MHG 4 and (length- 
ened) a not as literary, but as traditional rimes (cf. 99), although he does not 
assert this for the 1 ~ ze and wi ~ we rimes, where the Niirnberg dialect also 
would offer an earlier stage of coalescence preceding the modern diphthong- 
ization.® 

Ayrer has many dialectal rimes showing a MHG short vowel lengthened 
before geminates and other consonant clusters in monosyllabic words: e.g. 
stall, gewiss, kiss, schiff, nitz, ete. This is not a matter of phonemic pattern, 
but of distribution, and it is obscured by the existence of variants;® the rime 
evidence is, therefore, not always quite clear. Kozumplik separated the treat- 
ment of the quantity of the vowels from the quality. The three chapters 
(§§8-10) dealing with the former contain lengthy enumerations, and since the 
book was photolithographed from uniformly type-written copy, the subsections 
and their subdivisions do not stand out at all. 

Kozumplik’s study must be called a sound and commendable piece of work. 
The size of the material handled and the thoroughness and scope of the inter- 


pretation make it valuable in spite of certain flaws in the method. 
HERBERT PENZL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


NORWEGIAN WORD sTUDIES. By Ernar HavuGen. Vol. 1: The vocabularies 
of Sigrid Undset and Ivar Aasen; pp. 30 + xxvii + 189 + xxi + 157 + 
xii + 78. Vol. 2: The vocabularies of the Old Norse sagas and of Henrik 
Wergeland; pp. xvi + 166 + xvii + 338. (Published as a report on WPA 
Official Project No. 665-53-3-253.) Madison, Wis.: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1942. 


Linguists and others who have learned to turn to word-counts and indexes for 
a rich variety of data concerning vocabulary and its structure, will find in these 
volumes what seems to be the largest body of really useful material yet col- 
lected. Here Sigrid Undset’s earlier stories of modern life make up 452,540 
running words of the texts counted, her medieval novels 778,820 words, Ivar 
Aasen’s works 124,510 words, and Wergeland’s works 737,130 words, or 2,093,000 
words of modern Norwegian in all; with 400,600 words of Old Norse (Heims- 
kringla, Egils saga, and Njals saga, all complete), the total comes to nearly two 
and ahalf million. The count is separate for each of the four samples of modern 


8 Cf. Moser §§75.3 and 81.3, also Anm. 17 f. 

® Cf. the rime bracht ~ nacht, which is quoted as an illustration by Kozumplik (155). 
This may indicate [a] in both words; but the modern Niirnberg dialect has pracht but nacht. 
Cf. A. Gebhardt, Gramm. der Niirnberger Mundart §130.2 and §132.2.6. (Leipzig, 1907). 
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Norwegian, and for each of the three samples of Old Norse; but the Old Norse 
count is presented in a single alphabetic list, so that there are five such lists in all. 
In each list, a form that occurs five times or less is fully indexed, so that each 
occurrence can be found in the text; more frequent forms have only a single 
sample reference (the first in the text), though of course the total number of 
occurrences is given. Such abbreviation is always necessary if a large index 
is to be published at all: thus the smaller index to Joyce’s Ulysses! (462,500 
words) gives references, in general, only for words that occur less than 25 times, 
and the still smaller Faust index? (71,900 words) draws the line at 400 occur- 
rences. Minuter study of the texts requires the use of the original slips anyhow; 
but for nearly all purposes the abbreviated published index is full enough, 
especially for the work of the linguistic theorist. 

Here is a random example. Looking through the Old Norse index, your 
reviewer suddenly found himself comparing the commonness of different case- 
forms of proper names: 


Oldfr 826 Egill715 Gunnarr 485 Sigurdr 425 Njdil 296 
Oldfs 410 Egils 78 Gunnars 72 Sigurdar121 Njdls 51 
Oldfi 173 Agli 57 Gunnari 93 Sigurdi 56 Njdli 51 
Oldf 122 Egil 58 Gunnar 70 Sigurd 36 Njdl 31 


—the five commonest names with four distinct case-forms. If there is a pattern 
in these figures, it ought to be the same for the names of all important men, 
whatever their total frequencies, though it might be different for women and 
servants. Here are the commonest other nouns of four distinct case-forms, 
not including plurals nor articulate forms (the latter are far rarer), together 
with a couple of rarer ones: 


konungr 3764 sonr 416 fundr 25 dagr 53 démri13 arfr 4 
konungs 1606 sonar 52 fundar 82 dags 58 doéms 3 arfs 9 
konungt 770 synt 47 fundt 16 degi 20 démi 34 arfi 14 
konung 468 son 157 fund 322 dag 234 dém 33 arf 26 


And when ten other nouns were taken at random, taking only such as do not 
occur as many as ten times, their case-forms in the singular without article 
added up like this: N 9, G 6, D 4, A 9. 

It would seem that konungr ‘king’ behaves like a proper name; arfr ‘inheri- 
tance’ (a word that can hardly ever be the subject of an active verb) is at the 
opposite extreme; and common nouns generally show a mixed pattern, with 
many distortions resulting from frequent idioms such as til fundar, d fund. All 
this may mean nothing at all (though it may be claimed that it throws some 
light on e.g. the Old and Middle High German preservation of the feminine 
nominative in proper names). But if you look for patterns of all sorts in such 
an index, you will find out a great many interesting things, and sooner or later 
you are likely to find something important. 


1 Miles L. Hanley [and others], Word Index to James Joyce’s Ulysses; Madison, Wis., 


1937. 
2A. R. Hohlfeld, Martin Joos, and W. F. Twaddell, Wortindex zu Goethes Faust; 


Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin, 1940. 
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The present publication includes a general introduction on word-indexes and 
word-counts, with an extensive bibliography that seems to be exhaustive as far 
as modern languages are concerned; this introduction is the only published dis- 
cussion, so far, of the theory of index-making and index-using. In addition, 
each of the five indexes in these two volumes has an appendix, presenting a list 
of the thousand or so cominonest words in order of frequency, with their fre- 
quencies; each appendix also includes some statistical facts. One appendix 
includes a comparison between the vocabularies of Sigrid Undset’s medieval 
and modern stories, which not only shows how an exact word-count will furnish 
measures of certain things that have already been quite properly said about the 
archaicizing style of her medieval stories, but also explodes certain fallacious 
statements that have been made about the same thing, and reveals other peculi- 
arities that have not been noticed before. Any student of literature who is 
interested in the question of style and vocabulary will do well to study this 
appendix carefully. 

Even the most hasty examination of this work must impress the reader with 
the enormousness of the labor required for it, and make it clear that a great 
many proof-errors must inevitably remain in a mimeographed publication of 
such size, in spite of the extensive errata-lists. Fortunately not many of them 
will ever lead anybody astray; and for the student who is interested in the larger 
patterns, they are perfectly inconsequential. 

Let us hope that a great many more indexes will be made and published; 
also that more literary and linguistic studies of all kinds, arising out of them, 


will be published soon. At present the nature and possibilities of these indexes 
is not very widely understood: witness certain uncomprehending reviews of the 
Faust index. More discussion is certainly needed here. 


Martin Joos 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





NOTES 


BENJAMIN LEE WuorrF died on July 26, 1941, at his home in Wethersfield, 
Connecticut, after an illness of several months; he was 44 years old. Whorf was 
trained as an engineer, having graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1918; at the time of his death he was an assistant secretary of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. His work in linguistics began about 
1928, with an interest in the decipherment of Maya; this led to his studying 
modern Mayan and Aztec, and thence to a deep penetration of the field of 
American Indian and general linguistics. In 1930 Whorf held a Social Science 
Research Council grant, under which he recorded the Aztec dialect of Milpa 
Alta, Mexico. In 1936 and 1937 he was a research fellow at Yale, and the 
association with Edward Sapir during those years was, in his own opinion, the 
most important influence on his linguistic thinking. 

Coming to linguistics with a training in the physical sciences, Whorf was 
able to see that linguistic analysis is a scientific discipline employing all the 
methods of mathematico-logical investigation, and, what is more, that correct 
analysis of linguistic material is absolutely essential to the pursuit of any science. 
In more than one long conversation Whorf expounded these views, convincing 
many of us of their soundness and giving us new light on what were our real 
problems as scientific linguists. Recently, in three articles in the M. I. T. 
Technology Review (Science and Linguistics, 42.6 [April 1940]); Linguistics 
as an Exact Science, 43.2 [Dec. 1940]; Languages and Logic, 43.6 [April 1941]), 
he summarized these views in a form that represents scientific popularization 
at its highest. 

In American Indian linguistics, Whorf will be remembered as having consol- 
idated Sapir’s pioneer work on the comparative phonology of Uto-Aztecan by 
filling in the gaps with new material and extending the comparisons to mor- 
phology. His sketches of Aztec and Hopi grammar (ready for publication) and 
his Hopi dictionary should prove monumental additions to the as yet meager 
list of really sound work on American Janguages. With a complete grasp of 
the comparative method, and with a boldness of spirit based on the deepest 
kind of scientific insight, Whorf saw that Uto-Aztecan bore relations to other 
groups, and he left thousands of slips treating the comparative phonology of 
what he called Macro-Penutian (including Uto-Aztecan, Tanoan, Kiowa, 
probably Zuni, the whole of the Penutian group, Mayan, and Totonac). 

No more will those of his friends living within the region of his business 
activities enjoy the stimulation of having Whorf drop in unexpectedly and of 
discussing with him, for long hours that always ended too soon, his daringly 
brilliant views on linguistic theory and practice. Of personal sorrow this is not 
the place to speak; but as linguists we must regret that no university found it 
possible to appoint Whorf to a post where linguistics would have been his 
occupation instead of a spare-time pursuit, so that more of his valuable work 
could have found its way into print. And we can only hope, guided by these 
all too few writings, not to misquote or misuse his ideas too badly. 

GrorGE L. TRAGER 
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Tue Rr. Rev. Mser. Henry Hyvernat, 8.T.D., Litt.D., Orientalist and 
Head of the Department of Semitic and Egyptian Languages and Literatures 
at the Catholic University of America, died on May 29, 1941, in his 83d year. 
He was the last surviving member of the original faculty of the University. 

Msgr. Hyvernat was born at St.-Julien-en-Jarret, Loire, France, in 1858. 
After attending the Petit Séminaire de St. Jean in Lyon, the University of France, 
and the Sulpician Seminaries of Issy and Paris, he received the doctorate from 
the Pontifical University at Rome (1882) and was ordained there. In 1919 he 
received an honorary Litt.D. from the University of Michigan. 

After holding several posts in Rome, he came to America in 1889 for the 
opening of the Catholic University, as occupant of the Andrew’s Chair of 
Biblical Archacoiogy; later he established the department which he continued 
to head until his death. He was an active member of many learned societies, 
and a contributor to many encyclopaedias. His main scholarly work was the 
editing of the Coptic version of the Bible in the J. P. Morgan collection (1922). 
He was founder of the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, and 
director of the Coptic section since 1912. 

He was witty and keen and always accessible. An extremely modest person, 
he was persuaded only with difficulty to become a Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur in 1926. His fine Semitic and Egyptological library of many 
thousands of volumes now stands at the University as a monument to his 
unselfish and scholarly nature. 

ALLAN HARRISON FRY 
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Tue Soviet Scientists’ AntI-Fascist Commitrer in Moscow, ‘desiring to 
establish close relations between Russian and American linguists’, has sent 
to the Editor the following wireless communication, dated August 22, 1942. 
The message is reproduced here without change, except for the correction of 
obvious misprints in the radiogram. (Commas, semicolons, and apostrophes 
are supplied by the Editor; other marks of punctuation follow the original. 
Queries and insertions are enclosed in square brackets.) 


AMERICAN PHONOLOGY IN [THE] EstTIMATION [oF] Soviet LINGUISTS 


BY Proressor G. Vinokur, Moscow Domonosov UNIVERSITY 


That great change in modern linguistic ideas connected with [the] development [of] 
phonology finds its most striking reflection in studies [by] Soviet linguists, since it’s gener- 
ally accepted that [the] first seeds [of the] modern phoneme theory were sown in Russia 
by [the] famous Russian-Polish linguist Baudouin de Courtenay. Active study of pho- 
nological problems in their theoretical and descriptive sense, as well as in their application 
to problems of [the] history of [the] Russian language and [the] creation [of] alphabets for 
different languages of [the] Soviet Union, is to some extent taking place in Moscow. Here 
a separate and original phonological school was formed during [the] last few years, known 
already in scientific circles as ‘[the] new linguistic school of Moscow’. This school was 
formed principally by followers of [the] celebrated Russian scientist and teacher Professor 
Ushakov, who died recently. These disciples group themseives around [the] chair of [the] 
linguistic faculty in charge of Professor Avanesov of [the] Moscow City Pedagogical In- 
stitute. 

[The] main characteristics of ‘{the] new Moscow school’ in its phonological researches 
are in short as follows: firstly consecutive [i.e. consistent?] and irreconcilable antipsycho- 
logism, which is reflected not only in [the] contents of [its] conceptions but also observed 
strictly in [its] terminology proper. In [the] Moscow theory, ‘imagination of [a] sound in 
[the] consciousness of [the] speaker’ has been scrapped once and for all; also, no resort is 
made to references of [the] ability or inability of language transmitters [to] differentiate 
sound types even in [the] most difficult cases. We speak exclusively [a]bout [the] ability 
of sounds themselves, as an objectively given reality of [the] outer world, to differentiate 
words and morphemes or [about the] absence of such faculties in them. Secondly an 
especially essential part of Moscow phonological theory is its teaching about strong and 
weak positions for different categories of phonemes. [The] strong position is considered 
[to] be that in which corresponding correlative phonemes can be differentiated; the weak 
one, where they cannot be differentiated. At [the] same time, weak positions are of two 
kinds. In some instances, two phonemes in weak positions coincide in one of them; in 
other cases they tally in [a] third sound. For example, for Russian ‘fortis’ and ‘lenis’, 
[the] strong position is before vowels and sonorous sounds, [the] weak one of [the] first kind 
is at [the] end of [the] word, when all ‘lenis’ sound like ‘fortis’. Examples of [the] weak 
position [of the] second kind are to be found in considerable numbers among unaccented 
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vowels, where in most cases we find [that] sounds which in strong positions [are] accented 
are generally impossible. Thirdly, in accordance with [the] above, [the] very meaning of 
{the] phoneme is interpreted by Moscow phonologists as [a] unity consisting of [a] combina- 
tion of sounds incapable of functioning in similar position[s]. Therefore, for example, 
every fortis sounding at [the] end of [a] word instead of [a] lenis is already not an inde- 
pendent phoneme but only a variation of [the] corresponding lenis. It’s natural, there- 
fore, that every such unity is called after [the] name of that sound in which it’s found in 
[the] strong position. 

Of Western phonological schools, [the] closest in its general tendency for Moscovites 
is that of [the] United States of America. Moscovites prize very highly [the] work of 
[the] Praga [i.e. Prague] school, especially in its latest manifestations; but for all that, [the] 
Praga studies don’t show complete success in their strivings to overcome [the] limits of 
that primitive interpretation of Baudouin’s views which is still clung to by direct students 
of his school. On [the] contrary, [the] works of American linguists, as it appears to Mos- 
covites, develop in [a] direction more akin to their own. [The] name of Edward Sapir, 
whose excellent book ‘Language’ was translated by Professor Sukhatin and published in 
Moscow during 1934, enjoys great popularity not only among phonologists but also among 
linguists and philologists of [the] Soviet Union generally. Already in his annotations to his 
translation, Sukhatin said: ‘All that’s [s]aid by Sapir about [the] phonetic value of sounds 
[as] distinct from their phonetic quality, about [an] ideal sound system or [a] system of 
symbolic atoms, about [the] characteristic of each given language to possess its own pho- 
netic pattern, all this shows that Sapir, independent(ily] of [the] studies of Russian lin- 
guists, developed what we’ve decided [to] call ‘‘[the] theory of [the] phoneme” * * * but on 
no account does he call this phonetic value [a] psychological one.’ [The] similarity of [the] 
views of Russian [and] American schools is widely described in [a] special article by A. 
Reformatsky, ‘Problem of [the] Phoneme in American Linguistics’, published in [the] 
Scientific Reports of [the] Moscow City Pedagogical Institute, Volume 5, and edited [by] 
B. G. Avanesov. This was published in 1941 just before [the] outbreak of [the] Russian- 
German war. In this article are given in detail [the] phonological ideas and theories of 
Bloomfield, Sapir, Swadesh, Twaddell, Hill, and Trager; this exposition is accompanied by 
critical annotations, parallel development of his own conceptions on [the] subject, and 
additional illustrations on Russian[.] [Th]Jis material [is] concluded by [a] short conclusi[on] 
characteristic of [the] basic phonological standpoint of [the] author himself. 

Characterizing [the] entire work of American phonologists, Reformatsky writes: ‘ [The] 
distinguishing peculiarity of almost all representatives of this group [of] American lin- 
guists is collecting and usage [i.e. using?] new linguistic material of native Indian languages. 
[The] richness of fresh linguistic material which doesn’t have any tradition account [?] 
and [the] absence [of] any written literature in these languages enables American linguists 
to elucidate [a] number of phonological questions in [an] entirely new manner.|’] 

[A] second important factor is that Americans are separated from [the] direct tradition 
of Baudouin, as well as that of Saussure, and therefore, while making use of [the] linguistic 
achievements of both of them, they don’t include blindly their theoretical errors in their 
own works. 

[A] third feature of American studies lies in their practicability, and it’s such practical 
conclusions which disclose [the] principal meaning of [the] theory of [the] phoneme with 
still greater clearness. 

Concerning Bloomfield, Reformatsky considers his thesis about [the] phoneme inorganic 
with his general linguistic position. This is seen at once from his inability to bridge [the] 
gap from general phoneme theory to historical phonetics. In this respect Reformatsky 
agrees with criticisms of Bloomfield [in] Hill’s article ‘Phonetic and Phonemic Change’ 
(Language 1936, No. 1). Highly valuing Sapir’s work and especially his article ‘Sound 
Patterns in Language’ (Language 1925, No. 2), Reformatsky considers Sapir’s con- 
clusions as ‘[the] last word in linguistics’, while stressing especially [the] fact that it 
was attained ‘without mixing two levels of language expression, namely [the] system of 
phonemes] and [the] system of variations—and without [a] categorical break between 
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these two interconnected sides of sound formation’. In [the] Swadesh article, ‘[The] 
Phonemic Principle’ (Language 1934, No. 2), Reformatsky sees [a] considerable step for- 
ward in comparison with other American studies, in that it acknowledges that separate 
phonemes may be considered only sounds ‘capable of occurring in [the] same position’. 
Discussing further with Twaddell [the] contents of his article ‘On Defining [the] Phoneme’ 
(Language Monographs 16), he considers most acceptable in it [the] term ‘antimorpho- 
logism’ and [the] placing of [the] most essential in phonology outside sound formation. 
Reformatsky characterizes with special sympathy [the] above-mentioned article of Hill, 
especially for including elements of [a] theory [of] historical phonology, which greatly 
interests Moscow historians of language and dialectologists. Hill’s article is [a] serious 
attempt [to] fill [the] gap created between descriptive and historical phonetics, and [the] 
value of this attempt consists in [the] indication that so-called ‘changes in sounds’ can be 
reduced to definite types of change of [the] strong and weak positions of [a] phoneme. 
Moscovites have also gradually arrived at such [a] conclusion in their latest studies. Sum- 
marizing briefly Trager’s article ‘[The] Phonemes of Russian’ (Language 1934, No. 4) and 
generally valuing its positive outlook, Reformatsky deplores his terminological unclearness 
connected with [his] use of [the] word ‘morphoneme’ [.] Further Reformatsky states: 
‘Phonological studies of American and Soviet linguists have many points [of] contact. 
Thus for example [the] treatment of [the] phonology of Indian languages by Sapir and 
Swadesh confirms many of [the] theses of N. F. Yakovlev, who described [the] structure 
of [the] languages of [the] northern Caucasus. Also [the] works of R. I. Avanesov on [the] 
question of Russian dialectology and [the] history of [the] Russian language tally with [a] 
number of theses in [the] studies of A. Hill in his analysis of Anglo-American dialects and 
historical phonetics of [the] English language. Irrespective of [the] diversity of treatment 
of [the] phoneme by various linguistic schools and by separate linguists, many Soviet and 
American researches show which conception is most productive, reflecting objective co- 
ordination of actual facts reflecting existing phenomena.’ 

In conclusion Reformatsky formulates in short [the] main theses of his own conception. 
Here [the] author firmly indicates [the] necessity [to] differentiate between two facts: on 
[the] one hand, [the] differentiating signs of separate sound contrasts or what he calls 
‘differentials’ (e.g. nasalization and its absence, length and brevity, etc.), while on [the] 
other hand, some union and groupings of these differentiating signs actually existing and 
functioning in this language in those or other sounds of speech. ‘Phoneme sound,’ writes 
Reformatsky, ‘is not equal just to sound, because it doesn’t represent all characteristics of. 
[a] given sound but only [a] certain group of characteristics corresponding to [a] given 
sound.’ 

[The] comparison of phonemes according to their separate differentials allows [one to] 
determine different degrees of ‘valence’ in their interrelation—for example, in Russian 
[the] sounds ‘d’ and ‘b’ are equivalent, that is, can be compared on all four differentials 
(place of formation, method of formation, voice, relation to palatalization) and [the] 
sounds ‘d’ and ‘g’ have only sound valence since Russian has no ‘g’ fricative and palatal as 
[a] special phoneme. In some positions phonemes conserve their valence completely; in 
others they lose those or other differentials (different degree of neutralization) and hence 
cease to be differential and by it to differentiate others—higher units of language—mor- 
phemes, words. 

Thus is created [the] science of strong and weak positions already discussed at [the] 
beginning of this article. 





